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Free to 
Boy Scouts 


1. Genuine 
Wannigan 
sack for flour 


2. Individual 
package of 
Aunt Jemima 


HO are the best Scouts in 
W your troop? Keep your 
eyes open the next time 


you’re out on a hike. You can tell 
them by the grub they pack. 

They are theones who have learned 
the secrets of the old-timers. They 
travel light but they carry the best. 
For you can’t trek on poor grub. 

You'll find them at the end of the 
trail flopping the fluffiest, tenderest 
pancakes you ever laid eyes on— 
made with Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour. 


And it’s so easy to make them! 


You’ve heard of Aunt Jemima. 
Maybe you’ve tasted her pancakes, 
too. 

It’s so easy to turn out mouth- 
watering, golden-brown cakes ac- 
cording to her famous recipe. Pan- 
cakes with a real outdoor zip. 100% 
perfect every time! Boy, they’re 
mighty good with butter, syrup, or 
bacon. 

There’s no chance to go wrong 
when you use Aunt Jemima. All 
the ingredients come ready-mixed 
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The real Northwoods way of pack- 
ing Aunt Jemima on the trail. 
The Aunt Jemima Wannigan 
sack is sturdy —will not break or 
split. Keeps your grub dry and 
clean. See free offer coupon below 




















according to her old southern recipe. 
You just add milk (or water). 


In ten minutes’ time you’re toss- 
ing them high, wide and handsome 
with the best of them. 


Free—a genuine Wannigan 


sack for flour 


Before you hit the trail again, take 
advantage of this special offer. Free 
to every Boy Scout: a genuine Wan- 
nigan sack for packing Aunt Jemima 
on the hike. The kind that famous 
Northwoods guides use. 


Made of sturdy material. Keeps 


1} Aunt Jemima 
Wannigan Sack |} 
for Flour f 


your grub dry and shipshape. Fits 
perfectly into your haversack. 

And with it we will send you free 
one of our individual packages of 
Aunt Jemima for Scouts. Enough 
for four man-size cakes. 

Just mail the coupon below! 

Remember to tell your Scoutmas- 
ter about our free offer to him, too. 
Enough Aunt Jemima for the entire 
troop. 

And before the next hike, ask him 
to stock up with plenty of Aunt 
Jemima in the full-size red packages. 
At all grocers. The Aunt Jemima 


Mills Branch, The Quaker Oats 
Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

FREE to Scoutmasters— 
22 individual packages 


Enough Aunt Jemima for the troop, 
free! A supply of 22 individual pack- 
ages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 


will be sent free to any Scoutmaster [ 


on request. Each package makes § 
four large cakes. Just address The § 
Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, The | 
Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo., giving name, address, and troop 
number. 


Boy Scouts— mail this coupon today! 


The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, The Quaker Oats Company; 


Dept. F-17, St. Joseph, Missouri 


Gentlemen: I would like to pack Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour on the next hil:c. 
Please send me free of charge a genuine Wannigan sack for flour together wit 
special individual package of Aunt Jemima. 

(Please print plainly) 


-olnse maiter, July 10, iit. at the Post Oiies at New ark, N. Ye under the Act of Maron's 1830. ‘Resepsanes for toate! tate poses 


Yor to Section 1108, Act of October &, 1811, June 18. i918. 
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The Chief Scout of the Worl 


By Helen Storrow (Mrs. James J. Storrow) 





XCEPT in war time, when all soldiers are 
heroes, the words “military” and “mili- 
tarism” seem to carry a derogatory mean- 


FiIrTy thousand boys all over the world will meet this 
month to dohonor toSir Robert Baden-Powell, Chief Scout 


Transferred to Africa, he hunted elephants, lions, 
buffalo, wildebeeste, hippos, koodoo, waterbuck, 
inyala, reedbuck (what a list!), protected friendly 


ing, to give an impression of stiffness, 
formality, red tape, of a rigid figure with chest high, 
shoulders back, and feet turned out ten minutes to 
two! 

This picture is not a true one of the Chief Scout, 
who is the one great general it is my privilege to 
know, a distinguished officer, the youngest of his 
grade, with a brilliant record in both war and peace, 
at the time he was called to choose between his 
professional career and the Scout Movement, which 
he had started, and which had grown to such pro- 
portions that he must either pass it over to other 
hands or devote his whole time to it. It must have 
been a difficult decision to make. On one hand, sure 
advancement in the life of adventure he loved, and 
yn the other the uncertainty of a new movement, 
which might or might not continue to be as popular 





of the World. They represent a membership of two million 
men and boys, and behind them is a great army of eight to 
ten million young men who have been Scouts. 

At the request of the Editor of BOYS’ LIFE, Mrs. James 
J. Storrow has written the story of the man who is to-day the 
outstanding hero of the boys of the world. 
and the Baden-Powells have been for many years the most 
intimate friends. 

Mr. James J. Storrow, it will be recalled, was President of the 
Boy Scouts of America, 1925-26. 
tablished the National Training School for Scout Executives, 
founded the Storrow Library, and had in mind many other 
ambitious plans for the Organization. 
was a great loss to the boys of America.—The Editors. 


Mrs. Storrow 


In his year of office he es- 


His untimely death 


natives, conquered cruel bloodthirsty tribes, sang, 
acted, danced, but always loved best expeditions 
into the bush, camping, hunting and living on hisown. 

To eke out his small pay, he wrote stories and 
painted pictures, for both of which he found a ready 
market. 

For twenty-three years his life was passed in 
India and Africa with occasional visits to England, 
and one assignment in Ireland. 

In 1899, when war with the Boers was brewing in 
South Africa, he was recalled from England on few 
days’ notice, to guard five hundred miles of frontier 
in Africa. Included in the district was the town of 
Mefeking, an important center of trade between 
Cape Colony,.Rhodesia and West Transvaal, which 
had been a bone of contention between the Boers 
and the natives until both had been expelled by an 








is it was in its beginning. With the advice and 
approval of his King he decided for Scouting; a decision 
for which every boy and girl in the world has reason to 
be grateful. 

General Sir Robert Baden-Powell is as different from 
the conventional military officer as one can imagine; his 
slight figure far from rigid, easy, and quiet in manner, full 
of humor and good nature, and sparking with wit, he is 
yne of the most lovable of men—just what the Chief 
Scout should be. 

It is easy to picture him as he is described as a boy, full 
of fun and good-natured mischief, plucky, holding his 
own in a scrap, good at athletic games and contests, 
clever in inventing and cooking school messes. He is 
described by his schoolmaster as “‘A born leader of boys, 
always cheerful, perfectly straight and clean in every 
way. Asaclown, a fiddler, a pianist, and most especially 
as a comic artist, B. P. or ‘Bathing Towell’ as the school 
called him, was in constant demand.” At school he spent 
his free times in the woods, snaring 








Lady Baden-Powell, Chief Guide of the Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 


the world over, with her famous husband 





English expedition. Foresecing that every effort 
would be made to secure this strategic center, Baden- 
Powell, now a colonel, made it his headquarters, and 
prepared for the siege he believed it would undergo, un- 
less reinforcements could be sent him. 

He wrote his mother: ““When I arrived here from 
Matebeleland last week, the civil population were clamor 
ing for help, and getting in a panic. I announced that 
I was in command, and then proceeded to organize all the 
townspeople into a Defence Force, armed the men and 
fortified the place. Now we are all as happy as sand- 
boys. I am sending most of the women and children up 
country in case the town is shelled. Now I must be off for 
we have planned a grand attack on the town to practise 
the defenders at holding it.” 

Here he, for the first time, organized boys into a corps 
of orderlies, thereby releasing a number of able bodied 
men for fighting duties. Some of his officers protested 
that boys were irresponsible, and it was dangerous to 
depend upon them, but their colonel 





rabbits, which he learned to cook over a 
bushman’s fire, moving silently through 
the bush so that (as he says it) he be- 
came a comrade rather than an inter- 
loper among the birds and animals, it 
was this he remembered of his school 
days as having helped him in after life 
to find the joy of living. 

All Boy Scouts should read his own 
account of his life, “‘ Indian Memories,” 
‘Adventures of a Spy,” “‘Sketches in 
Mafeking and East Africa,” as well as 
Mrs. Wade’s story of his life which 
she calls “‘The Piper of Pax,” liken- 
ing him to the Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin, who drew all the children after 
him, singing and dancing to his pip- 
ing. Only our Piper draws them, not 
to be swallowed up in the mountain, 
but to teach them the greatest game that has yet been 
invented. 

His entering the army was accidental. He wanted to go to 
Oxford; failing in his examinations, he would still have gone 
as a special student, but happen ng to see an advertisement 
of an open examination for direct commissions in the Army, 
he thought he would try his luck and, to his surprise, passed 
out second for cavalry and fourth for infantry out of over 
seven hundred candidates. 

The Army was an expensive profession; few men even 
tried to live on the very moderate pay. In fact, generally 
speaking, only those entered it whose families could afford 
to support them until by slow advancement they received 
more adequate pay. Baden-Powell did not wish to be such a 
burden to his family, and resolved to live upon his pay, and 
did it, by denying himself the luxuries his companions felt 
they must have. 

In the Army his life was full of adventure. We in America 
are familiar with stories of adventures with Indians and of 
the hardships of our ancestors. In India and Africa, English- 
men of our times go through adventures and hardships as 
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Pax Hill, the residence of Sir Robert and Lady Baden-Powell, is filled with mementos of Scouting 


from all over the world 


great, though always with the knowledge that civilization 
is near at hand, and with periods of leave at home, or duty 
at army posts near towns to vary the experience. 

Sir Robert’s life in India and Africa was certainly varied. 
In India, fighting on the frontier, “pig sticking” (the danger- 
ous sport of hunting wild boar), theatricals, dancing, polo, 
training his regiment and bringing it up from one with a 
high rate of desertions, to one where the esprit de corps was 
of the best, kept him well occupied. It was here that he first 
developed his plan of sending men off alone, or in small 
groups, on missions where they must fend for themselves, 
dependent on their own ingenuity for their success and even 
their safety. This method of sending the men on interesting 
expeditions, instead of keeping them on the drill field all day, 
proved a cure for discontent and homesickness. 


E WAS as careful of the health of his men as of the mo- 
rale of the regiment. Besides taking all sanitary precau- 
tions at one post, considered an unhealthy spot, he and his 
officers organized games, gymkhanas, concertsand theatricals 
to keep the men busy, finding that a great preventive of illness. 


knew better, the leader of men had not 
forgotten how to lead boys! 

While Mafeking was well fitted for de- 
fense by its situation, there was only a 
small force of 1,915 white men and 468 
natives to hold it. Most of the natives 
in the neighborhood were watching to 
see who would win before declaring alle- 
giance to either side. Opposed were 
9,000 Boers, stout burghers, well armed. 

From October 13 to May 17, seven 
long months, with this small force, with 
insufficient food, with insufficient am 
munition, with too few guns, this in- 
domitable leader never lost his cheerful- 
ness. He made a game of outwitting the 
Boers, and his ingenuity never failed. 

Asked by the Boer commander if he 
would surrender to avoid bloodshed, he 
asked, ‘“‘Why?” Receiving a message that as the Boer com- 
mander found he could not take the town without bom- 
bardment, he should begin to shell it on Monday at 6 A. M. 
B. P. replied “that he regretted Cronje could not take 
Mafeking without bombarding them, but that he was quite 
at liberty to try that way!” When the bombardment be 
gan, the men were withdrawn to dugouts, but let their 
tents up to attract the enemy’s fire. Sham forts were 
built, with flag flying on which the Boers wasted much 
time and ammunition. 

Old disused guns were made over and put into commission; 
without suitable machinery new guns and ammunition were 
manufactured. Communication was kept up with the south by 
Ccispatch runners, natives who managed to creep in and out by 
night through the enemy’soutposts, with letters—letters that 
were rolled up in little balls, and covered witli the lead paper 
used in packing tea. These balls were strung together and 
hung down the runner’s back. If he was in danger of capture, 
he dropped them on the ground, where they looked like small 
stones, thus nothing incriminating would be found upon him. 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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PART I 


AY, how can I get to be a Scout?” 

Billy and I looked up from the table in the big 
basement room of Pilgrim Church, where we were 
going over the names of the eight boys who, we 

hoped, were to form the nucleus of Billy’s new Troop. 

“Scout?” said Billy, taking in the figure in the doorway 
with a friendly stare. ‘‘ You want to be a Scout?” 

There was just a shade of doubt in Billy’s voice. But he is 
always quicker at seeing things and sizing people up than I 
am. A second look at the boy in the doorway explained the 
doubt. For the boy was a slouch, with ripped and broken 
shoes that had never known polish, faded stockings with a 
hole in the knee, knickerbockers, baggy and ragged, a nonde- 
script coat, ill-fitting and wrinkled at the elbows, a hickory 
shirt none too clean and nearly buttonless, and reddish hair 
that seemed unacquainted with a comb. 

“‘T don’t know whether I do or not,” the boy answered, in a 
half-hostile, half-wistful voice. ‘I just thought I’d find out.” 

“Come in and sit down, and we'll talk about it,”’ said Billy. 

“You can get to be a Scout by having your parents sign 
an application blank, paying fifty cents dues, learning the 
Scout Oath and Law and History and Use of the Flag, and 
how to tie nine tenderfoot knots,” Billy went on, as the boy 
slouched in and sat on the edge of a chair. 

“‘ Aw, I know all them things already,” said the boy. “A 
lot of good it did me.” 

““How’s that?” asked Billy. 

“Well, I tried to join Troop 14 and Troop 22, and they 
wouidn’t let me in.” 

“Wouldn’t they?” said Billy, looking over at me with a 
wink of amusement. For those two troops were just about 
the most exclusive Troops, as far as a Scout Troop is ever 
exclusive, in Spokane—not made up of rich men’s sons 
exactly, but certainly of boys who came from families of 
some position and considerable refinement. And the boy 
before us didn’t look very familiar with either. 

“‘Wouldn’t they? How was that?” 

“Well, you’ve got to be voted in. And they turned me 
down, flat. And the Scoutmasters said they didn’t believe 
I’d make much of a Scout anyway.” 

“And you still want to join?” 

“Naw, I don’t exactly want to join.” It was just here 
that I noticed a flash of fire in the brown eyes, a tightening 
of the determined chin, and a squaring of the narrow shoul- 
ders. “I just want to show ’em.” 

“Show who—what?”’ said Billy. 

‘Just you hold up a minute till I find out a few things 
myself. Are you Mr. Dean?” 

Billy turned sort of red at that, and I kicked him under 
the table; I just had too, to keep from snickering. Mr. 
Dean! Then I stood up, and threw out my chest, and 
lifted my chin just as high as was comfortable. 

“Yes, son,” I said, “that is Mr. Dean, and this is Mr. 
Chessley.” 

““You’re the guys I was looking for then. I was down to 
Scout Headquarters, telling my troubles, and they told me 
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“You can’t learn much from watching; you'll have to do it” 


you were starting a new Troop, and would give me a square 
deal if anybody would.” 

“Thanks,” said Billy. ‘Mr. Chessley, will you please sit 
down. You make me nervous. Now then, son—and we 
could talk better if you’d tell me your name—show who and 
what?” 

“Joe Corey,” blurted the boy. And then his face flamed, 
and tears started from his eyes as the went on, “the whole 
outfit of ’em especially Hopewell.” 

“Hold on,” said Billy. ‘First of all Scouts don’t cry just 
because their feelings have been hurt. And your answer is 
sort of mixed.” 

“Feelings, nothing! Anybody’ll cry if he’s mad enough. 
Corey, that’s me. And Hopewell, he’s that rotten guy up at 
the Roosevelt School that thinks he’s the whole cheese.” 

Billy’s eyebrows went up. 

““He’s got quite a reputation in Scouting,” he said. “They 
say he got his Eagle Badge quicker than any Scout in town. 
That takes quite a fellow, you know. Just why is he a rotten 
guy? And what do you want to show him?” 

“Just what a bum Scout he is,” stormed Corey. “You 
needn’t tell me anything about his test passing. I know all 
about that. He’s pretty sure to let you know about that, even 
if he hasn’t any other use for you. All swelled up over Hope- 
well, he is. And he isn’t a Scout, not a real Scout at all.” 

“So?” said Billy. ‘Just how is that?” 

“Well, it says here,” said Corey, hauling a wreck of a 
Scout Handbook out of his pocket, “that a Scout is friendly, 
and courteous and kind, and a whole lot more stuff. It 
doesn’t say he ought to be. It says he is. And Hopewell 
isn’t, and he isn’t trying to be. Get that, mister. I can 
prove every bit of it. There’s some of them things I ain’t, 
myself. But I ain’t a Scout yet, and—and—well, about some 
of ’em I ain’t got much chance. I ain’t clean, and I ain’t 
cheerful, and I ain’t reverent, and I guess there’s some more. 
But that bunch up there on the hill just voted me out because 
I wear bum clothes, and get sore, and ain’t a nice polite little 
boy. But I guess one part of that Scout Law is as good as 
another, ain’t it?” 

“It’s supposed to be. And you want to show Hopewell—” 

“‘T want to show him, if I can get a chance, I can be just as 
good a Scout as he is. Only I’ve got to have some friends. 
I’ve got plenty, too—only—well, I guess most of ’em are 
what you’d call hoodlums. I don’t live in a nice house up 
there on the hill, with a lawn and a flower garden. I live 
right down here where there isn’t anything but lodging houses 
and garages and tin shops and cheap little stores, and where 
there isn’t anything for a fellow to do but gang around on the 
streets. But we aren’t such a bad lot at that. I ain’t ever 
kicked up a row in school when the teacher’s back was 
turned, and I ain’t ever let somebody else get a bawling out 
for something I did, and then laughed about it.” 

“‘Meaning Hopewell?” said Billy. 

“T ain’t saying—just some Scouts I know, that like to 
parade around with a lot of Merit Badges on their arms. 
Why, mister, there’s a Scout up there that had a whole gang 
listening to him tell about getting his Cooking Merit Badge 
for just making bread and rice pudding and an omelet— 


making his brags about how easy the examination was, and 
how he knew before hand just what he would have to do. 
He gets a Merit Badge for that, and I get breakfast for the 
whole outfit of us every day, and my own lunch if I get any, 
and I get nothing for it. And say, there’s something here 
about a Good Turn daily. Ask Hopewell about that some- 
day. Maybe he’ll tell you he went out in the garden and 
picked a bunch of sweet peas for his mother, or carried some 
flossy girl’s books home for her.” 

“And you do a lot of ’em?” 

“Me? Not around home, I don’t. All the good turns I’d 
like to do are just part of my regular chores, and she bawls 
me out good and plenty if they aren’t done to suit her.” 

“She? Who?” 

“Oh, that fat movie fan that buncoed Pop into making her 
my stepmother. Oh, Pop’s all right, except that she’s got 
him buffaloed. She’s honey when he’s around, and particular 
pepper to me when he’s out, if she’s home.” 


|S granted sat tapping the table thoughtfully with his pencil, 

occasionally looking over to me to see if my face showed 
any opinion. I hope it didn’t, because I didn’t have any, 
except that Joe Corey, if we signed him up, was likely to 
be a hard proposition. 

“And that’s the only reason you want to be a Scout— 
just to show Hopewell up?” 

“Naw, it ain’t. That’s a whole lot of it. And then there’s 
Ma. She lets me run around half ragged, and then tells 
Pop I ain’t fit for anything but to get knocked around. I 
don’t like any of the Scouts that I know—not the way they 
treat me. But I like a lot of the stuff that’s in this book. 
And if I could get credit for knowing it, and prove to that 
fat slob that some folks had some use for me even if she didn’t, 
maybe she’d be decent tome. And besides—well, I’ve just 
been reading that the star students at Harvard and Yale and 
Annapolis, and most of those guys that got sent to college 
in Europe and got paid for it, are Scouts. And I’m going to 
be somebody, I am. I gotta show Hopewell. Do I get a 
show, mister, or don’t I?’ 

“Well,” said Billy, thoughtfully, “I’m not the Scout- 
master. I’m just the assistant. I’m only a Scout myself, 
Joe—a little bit past eighteen. I’m just trying to get a Troop 
started here, and I’ve had quite a time getting the pastor, 
Dr. Potter, and the church trustees to consent to it. They 
say the boys that live right around the church here are a 
rough lot; and that all I'll get done will be to make the 
church the headquarters for a tough gang. I may not be 
able to get a Troop going at all. Probably in a way it is 
likely to be more or less of a roughneck crowd. But I 
won’t have it a rowdy outfit, any more than I’ll have it ‘a 
Troop like those you’ve been talking about, if you’re right 
about them. I’ve just got eight boys listed here to experi- 
ment with. They don’t any of them more than half know if 
they want to be Scouts or not. I’m afraid I may have trouble 
with them. You’re the only one that really wants to be a 
Scout, and your reasons aren’t any too good. Still, I'll take 
you on, under conditions.” 

“Shoot!” said Corey. “I’m game to ’most anything.” 
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“Showed them the long splice, the short splice, the eye splice and the back splice’ 


“Well, then, we'll have a real Troop. We’ll show ’em— 
all of ’em—some real Scouting. Mr. Chessley’’—Billy shot 
a wicked grin at me—‘“‘and we don’t care so much about the 
nice, nice boy stuff ourselves. The Troop we used to belong 
to was pretty hard-boiled in some ways, but we knew our 
stuff, and it was a square-shooting, clean, decent bunch. 
Probably there was some of the Scout Law we didn’t live 
up to. You're the fellow that raised that objection about 
Scouting. We’ll make living up to that the first thing we 
aim at, whether we pass any tests or not. If we do that we'll 
get the tests passed too, right. You want to show Hopewell, 
and I want to show the church people, and a man named 
Scarborough, a friend of mine, that you don’t know.” 

“John Scarborough! Is he a friend of yours?” asked 
Corey, his wizened face lighting up. 

“Surest thing you know. Tommy here—I beg your par- 
don, Mr. Chessley—and I have just come down from some 
weeks at his lumber camp, and now I’ve got a job in his 
office. He’s the man that brought these church people 
around to letting me start a Troop here. I’ve got to make 
good with him. I say I, because the man we’re likely to get 
for Scoutmaster probably won’t know the game at first. 
Tommy and I have got to do most of the work. If you want 
to help us make a real Troop, you can come in. Only I'll 
tell you at the start, I’m going to ride you hard. You can 
come in here next week with your face washed, and your 
hair combed, and your nails cleaned, and your shoes brushed. 
You can do that much. We'll forget about the clothes. And 
meantime, you forget about Hopewell, till you get some 
things straightened out yourself. Get that. And another 
thing, until we get better acquainted, say ‘Sir’ to me.” 

Corey got to his feet with just a faint gleam of pleasure in 
his sullen eyes. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Dean. I’llplaythegame. You just bet I will.” 

And he was gone. 

“Gosh!” said Billy as the door closed. “And we’ve got to 
take the responsibility for that.” 

“And eight or ten like him, I suppose,” I said. 

“T’m not up to it. I wonder—I wonder just what sort of a 
Scout I am myself, after all he said about Hopewell.” 

“You aren’t any too cheerful just now—er—Mr. Dean, 
sir,” I said. 

Billy pulled my nose. 

“You're unkind, Tommy. And you're discourteous. If 
you ever call me Mr. Dean again, except in the presence of 
Joe Corey et al, where it’s necessary for discipline, I'll pull 
your ears too.” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, with my guard up. 

“Tf the Scout Law didn’t forbid it, I’d beat you io death,” 
said Billy. 


‘THe Sunday afternoon after the talk with Joe Corey, I 
strolled over to Billy’s. 

“How are things coming on?” I asked him. 

“Oh, fine. Almost too fine. If things at the office went 
any better with me, I’d pretty neazly have to stick to the 
lumbering game, the way Mr. Scarborough wants me to, 
and not go to art school next fall at all. I may, anyway. 
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“T meant about the roughnecks, the new Troop.” 

“Oh,” said Billy, thoughtfully. ‘I don’t know yet. But 
roughneck is right.” 

“Got a Scoutmaster?” 

“Yes, I’ve got a Scoutmaster.” 

He didn’t say it as if he was particularly enthusiastic 
about it, but at the same time was amused. 

“Who?” 

“Mr. Fielding.” 

“Fielding? Who’s he? 

“Oh, you know him—the man that was with Jules, the 
French chauffeur, and Miss Scarborough, Thanksgiving 
Day, when we had our Plymouth style dinner, and got their 
stalled auto out of the snow.” 

“Oh, yes. I’d forgotten his name. Well, he’s a perfect 
gentleman, anyway.” 

“He sure is,” said Billy. ‘He sings in the church choir, 
too. And he knows all sorts of parlor tricks with cards, and 
matches, and pieces of string. And believe me, Tommy, 
down at the office he’s some accountant.” 

“Very talented young man,’ I said. “They seem to pick 
‘em that way a lot—nice, model young men, with good 
business ability, socially attractive, ought to be a good in- 
fluence with boys, make Scoutmasters of ’em. Anything 
else?”’ 

“He plays a smashing game of tennis.” 

‘All to the good. Now, if he knew a cedar tree from a fir, 
and could build a fire in the open on a wet day without using 
more than one box of matches, and could tie anything except 
red ribbons around Christmas presents, he’d be a wonder.” 

“He is,” said Billy. “I spend half my idle moments 
wondering about him.” 

“Wondering what? What you’re going to do with him?” 

“No, not exactly. I’m wondering just how much of a 
mess he’ll get into trying to handle the rowdy bunch I’ve 
had wished on me, but more than that, I’m wondering why 
he’s so keen to get into Scout work. He is, you know.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘“‘he showed himself a pretty good sport 
Thanksgiving Day, anyway—took all the blame for their 
getting lost up on that lonely road, didn’t lose his temper 
when old Miss Scarborough and that Eloise girl kept bawling 
him out, and got his nice clothes all grimy and his soft hands 
all scratched and blistered pushing the car through the 
snow-drifts.”’ 

“That’s it,” said Billy. ‘He’s out to learn Scouting, and 
he'll learn. But it’s sort of tough on a fellow no older than 
I am to have to nurse along a green Scoutmaster as well as a 
raw Troop.” 

“Maybe,” I said, “he’s got this thing they call executive 
ability. You know down at Headquarters they say a good 
Scoutmaster doesn’t necessarily have to know any Scouting 
anyway—not in detail—just plan things out for his Troop, 
stimulate the fellows’ interest, and maintain discipline.” 

“Veah,” said Billy. ‘Organization stuff. It’s all right, 
too. But this bunch of mine is going to be about as easy to 
organize as a herd of wild rabbits.” 

“Got ’em all signed up?” I asked. 

“Not yet—not anybody but that Corey kid. And I came 
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mighty near not getting him, ’cause he couldn’t get fifty 
cents for his membership fee.” 
“Couldn’t he earn that?” I asked, somewhat disgusted. 


¥ H, HOLD up,” said Billy. ‘Go slow about Corey. In 

the first place, he’s got about enough chores to doaround 
home, if all he tells me is straight, to keep him busy all 
day, even if he didn’t go to school—he washes dishes, and 
sweeps, and scrubs the kitchen. His stepmother, he tells 
me, believes that every boy ought to be brought up to do 
things around home. And then she believes every boy ought 
to earn enough to pay his own way, buy his own clothes, and 
all of that. Corey could earn his fifty cents all right. But 
you saw the outfit he had on. Fifty cents wouldn’t fix that 
up much.” 

‘““What did he do about it?” 

“He earned a dollar weeding a backyard, and she made him 
use it to get his shoes half-soled. There’s a shoe shop right 
near by, run by an Italian that Joe has made friends with, 
and he got the Italian to let him have the leather and other 
things for fifty cents, and put the half-soles on himself, 
though I guess maybe the man helped him some. But Joe 
fusses around the shop quite a bit, and when the Italian is 
rushed he gets Joe to come and help him do some of the 
easier work. Well, Corey—now get this straight, Tommy 
—Corey came to me and wanted 
to know if I thought for him 
to take the fifty cents he’d 
saved on his shoes would be 
honest.” 

“Gosh,” I said, “it was his 
money in the first place, wasn’t 
al 

“That’s the way our folks 
would look at it. And if he can 
manage to put up with the 
clothes he’s got, that’s his look 
out. He’s theone that has to wear 
‘em. But just the same, he said 
it would be tricking his step- 
mother, and while that was sport 
for him, maybe it might get him 
into the habit of tricking people, 
and that somehow it didn’t seem 
to tie into the Scout Law very 
well. Can you beat that?” 

“Go on,” I said. 

“Well, the family isn’t that 
poor if what Joe said about the 
movies is straight. So I told 
him to take it up with his dad. 
Of course, this woman that Joe 
calls ‘the fat slob’ seems to have 
his dad buffaloed, till there isn’t 
much that concerns Joe that 
she doesn’t find out about and 
decide for herself. But the shces 

(Continued on page 56) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Running Antelope Counts Coup 


UNNING ANTELOPE, son of Broken Lance, 
that war chief of the Crows who had gained his 
title in the desperate canyon fight with the Black- 
feet a generation before, sat on the crest of a ridge 

rising above the valley of that stream which the redmen 
called the River of the Winds, and with him was his friend 
and more than brother, Black Fox, also the son of a chief. 

Below them on the level flat between the foot of the slope 
and the cottonwoods along the stream, the peaked lodges of 
smoke-tanned hides of the cow buffalo were scattered, faint 
wisps of smoke drifting from the open tops. Nearly all of 
the more than two hundred lodges bore crudely drawn and 
painted figures of men and animals depicting the exploits 
of its owner in war and hunting, and in front of the doorway 
of most stood a tripod of slender poles, peeled and scraped 
to whiteness, supporting the long lance, the gaily decorated 
shield of tough buffalo hide, the cased bow and quiver of 
war arrows and the stone-headed war axe, all ready to be 
grasped at a moment’s warning. 

For the Crows—brave warriors, savage fighters, holding 
their territory along the eastern slope of the great mountain 
chain, the best buffalo range on all the plains, only by con- 
stant warfare, and keeping all neighboring tribes, even the 
fierce Blackfeet and the warriors of the great nation of the 
Dakota, or, as the whites named them, the Sioux, in con- 
stant terror of the Crow war bands raiding for scalps, plun- 
der and horses—must always be prepared for a sudden 
attack. 

Even now this village, with true Crow contempt for danger, 
was located well within the debatable land between them and 
the Dakotas, and from where the young men sat there rose in 
plain sight, only a few miles down the valley, that butte now 
called Crowheart by the whites. There, only a few years 
before, a Crow party of raiders returning with many Dakotas 
horses had been overtaken by an overwhelming number of 
their enemies, been driven to retreat to the summit of the 
butte and there, fighting like cornered wolves, had been 
slaughtered to the last man by their vengeful foes. 

Now, however, no danger was feared, for scouts were out 
far down the valley, no warning smoke signals rose anywhere 
in sight, and the village was alive with moving figures. 
Women were busy at many tasks, children were playing, 
running and screaming or splashing in the river like so many 
beaver. Hunters were riding out, or returning with their 
horses loaded with game—elk, deer, antelope and mountain 
sheep—and everywhere, close to the lodges, the best of the 
war-ponies and buffalo-runners were picketed. Beyond 
these was a herd of more of the 
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shade smoking and talking, grasped their weapons and hurry- 
ing to their picketed horses, looped the picket rope around 
the animal’s lower jaw to serve as bit and mounted. Each 
horse wore a loose girth of braided buckskin and underneath 
this the rider thrust his bent knees, binding him firmly to the 
animal until the rider straightened his legs, when he at once 
was free. 


ITHIN a few moments the mass of mout.ted warriors 

was moving down the valley, shield on left arm, bow 
and quiver at back, knife and-war axe at belt and the sway- 
ing, glittering lances overhead, savage men going to battle 
for the safety of their women and children, their herds and 
household possessions, as did our own forefathers many 
years ago. 

As the two young men ran with long leaps down the hill 
to help in the defense of the village they could see that all 
was in turmoil there, women screaming as they collected their 
scattered children and made ready to hide in the brush along 
the river if the attack was pushed home, young men racing 
in from the horse herds to do their part, while the boys left 
with the animals were hurriedly driving them to the upper 
side of the village as being the safest place. 

Then, before he reached the level ground, Running Ante- 
lope pulled up in his headlong dash, for the black dots that 
were the horsemen ahead of the oncoming dust were plainly 
visible and he could see that they were far too few to attack 
the Crows. Also, scouts that were near were now fearlessly 
racing down the slopes of the hills to join them. 

“Tt must be Broken Lance, my father, and those who 
rode with him in the last moon to harry the Dakota villages 
on the River of the Sand Hills,” said Running Antelope, 
“but why are they returning so soon and in such haste— 
is a great war party of the Dakota at their heels?” 

“Tt may be,”’ Black Fox answered. ‘See, they have met 
those who rode out from the village and they are all coming 
back, riding fast. It is some great news that is brought,” 
and they ran on to the village. 

Here all was confusion, women and children running to 
meet the warriors, taking their horses and leading them to 
grass and water, while the riders dismovated and gathered 
in groups talking among themselves. 

“None have been killed,” Black Fox said as the two 
came among the lodges, “‘for no women are wailing. Nor is 
any enemy close, for all are hanging up their weapons. See, 
there is Lame Wolf, leader of the Strikers,’ as a warrior in 
full war dress, the ends of his war bonnet below his horse’s 


flanks, but bearing no weapons, rode among the lodges 
shouting a proclamation. ‘A council is to be held but it is 
not yet war. He carries no red war ax.” 

That the news the returning war party carried was urgent 
and required quick and decisive action was plain, for prepara- 
tions for the c-uncil were hurriedly made, and it was to be 
not merely a gathering of the chiefs, but a full council where 
all the warriors could attend and speak what was in their 
mind if they so wished. 

As dusk came down a fire was lighted near the center of 
the village and around this gathered a circle of the chiefs, 
back of them ring after ring of warriors and young men, all 
stripped to the waist, the flickering firelight showing the 
stern faces and war scarred bodies of the older men. Back 
of these were the women and children and beyond all the 
tops of the lodges; dim in the night. 

Then, after the medicine pipe had been filled and passed 
from chief to chief, each taking one whiff, Red Arrow, oldest 
of the war chiefs, stood upright, a tall, lean, savage figure 
with great hawk nose. ‘Chiefs, warriors and people of the 
Crows,” he said. ‘Broken Lance and those who rode with 
him to harry the Dakotas bring word that all should hear, 
that we may decide what is best to do,” and he resumed 
his seat. 

Then Broken Lance, heavily built as were all the Crows 
in middle age, his chest seamed with old wounds from lance 
and knife, rose in his turn. 


“ DYEOPLE of the Crows,” he began. ‘When we had 

ridden far to the south, where the River of Sweet- 
waters flows from the canyon of the red stone, and before 
we had found any trace of the Dakotas, we met a party of 
white men, traders, crossing the mountains to the River of 
the Sage Hens, and with them was that white man we all 
know—he of the broken hand. 

“He and the others are our friends, for they know that we 
of the Crows have never killed any of the white traders. 
Therefore, the Broken Hand, who always speaks true words, 
told us that the Dakotas, and their allies of the Cheyennes, 
having killed so many of their own buffalo in order to trade 
the robes for the white man’s fire water that buffalo are now 
hard to find in their country, are forming a great war party 
to drive us, the Crows, from our own country where buffalo 
are still plenty. 

“The Broken Hand saw with his own eyes the warriors 
of the Dakotas gathering and heard night after night the 
beating of the war drums in their villages as the warriors 
danced to arouse their courage, 
and he talked with the chiefs. 








best horses under guard of 
boys and young men, and still 
further out grazed the slow and 
gentle riding horses of the wo- 
men and children, the pack and 
travois animals, mares, colts 
and young horses, slow animals 
which no sudden rush of an 
enemy war party could hope to 
stampede and escape with un- 
der the instant and hot pursuit 
of warriors mounted on the 
swift horses always kept close 
at hand. 

Suddenly Running Antelope 
stood erect and shading his 
eyes with his hand gazed in- 
tently down the valley, saying 
nothing after the Indian fash- 
ion, for why waste words when 
his comrade’s eyes were as 
good as his own? 

It was dust that they saw, 
not from a herd of running 
buffalo for the cloud was small 
and rapidly approaching, but 
apparently made by a body of 
horsemen coming at full speed. 
Others, outlying scouts and 
hunters, had also seen the dust, 
for slender spires of smoke were 
rising on both sides of the val- 
ley, and on a nearer hill a rider 
swung his horse in circles, wav- 
ing his robe the while. 

The alarm had reached the 
village, for warriors rushed 
from the lodges, or from where 
they had been lounging in the 








They lay on the edge of a thicket till two Dakota warriors 
passed within a few steps and stopping at the brink stood watching 
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“*You are going across the 
mountains,’ they told him. 
‘If you see any of the cowardly 
Crows hiding there tell them 
that we are coming, and if they 
wish to live it is better that they 
also cross and live with the 
fish-eaters on the great river 
that runs to the salt water 
where the sun sets.’ 

“The Broken Hand an- 
swered nothing, not wishing to 
anger the Dakotas, with whom 
he must also trade, but he 
laughed in his beard at these 
words, knowing well that the 
Crow war bands ride where 
and when they wish through 
the Dakota country, not hiding 
their trail. But he said to us, 
meaning his words, that the 
Dakotas are hard put to find 
enough buffalo for food, and 
that hungry men will dare 
much. Therefore, he tells us 
to prepare for war. I have 
finished.” 

Then up sprang Many 
Horses, a warrior who could 
scarcely count the horses that 
he had taken from the Dakotas 
and Blackfeet. “Ha,” he 
shouted, ‘‘so the Dakota dogs 
send us that word, thinking 
that we shall run as do coyotes 
before the great gray wolves. 
I have eaten the meat of the 
buffalo all my life and grown 
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strong on it, so have no wish to be- ; 
come a cowardly fish-eater with bones 
sticking through my skin. Therefore, 

I shall stay in my own country and 
eat buffalo until I die—what say you, 
warriors of the Crows?” 


HEN all, chiefs, warriors and young 

men, leaped to their feet shouting 
their war cries, and women carrying 
sticks of wood ran to the fire and threw 
them on until a great pile was formed 
and the blaze shot as high as the tops 
of the cottonwoods, a pillar of smoke 
towering far above, lighting up all the 
village, and far into the night the war- 
riors danced about the fire, chanting 
tales of their deeds in battle and boast- 
ing of what they would do to the Da- 
kotas. Nor was it really boasting, 
for truly the Crows were brave men 
and great fighters. 

While they danced the chiefs held 
council, debating what was best to be 
done. Finally Broken Lance spoke: 

“If the Dakotas and the Spotted 
Horse People (the Cheyennes) come 
against us it will be in great war bands 
and we of this one village cannot hope 
to stop them all. So it is better that 
we draw our village back to our own 
river that comes from the lake in the 
country of the boiling waters. There 
we can meet the other villages of our 
people and from there all the Crow 
warriors can harry the Dakotas as 
the wolves harry the buffalo herds. 
For the Crows are like the wolves, 
cunning in war, and the Dakotas are 
like the buffalo themselves that blindly 
try to run over anything in their 
path by weight of numbers, even if 
they dash themselves to death over 
a cliff in the attempt. Also we should 
send some of the best of our young 
men—not full warriors, for none of 
such can be spared, and this may 
bring death to all that go—to spy on 
the Dakotas and, if any of the young 
men live, bring us word that we may 
lay a trap. Thus only can we hope to 
defeat the Dakotas and teach them to 
stay in their flat country and eat 
their own buffalo, for they are many 
more than the Crows.” 

All the chiefs thought this good, 
and deciding who should go, sent 
for ten of the young men, Run- 
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ning Antelope and Black Fox among 
them. These ten were ordered each 
to take a fast horse and ride far into the country of the 
Dakotas. Then, leaving their horses, which would return to 
the country of the Crows, the young men were to divide, 
two by two, scatter and scout on foot toward the Dakota 
villages for a sight of any war bands. 

As to how the young men were to get back speedily— 
those of them that lived—neither they nor the chiefs were 
much concerned. For the Crows were the most accom- 
plished lifters of horses among all the tribes, boasting that 
they could take a horse from between the very legs of a Da- 
kota as he rode and he not discover his loss until he found 
himself on foot, though of course this was pure bragging. 
Therefore, once the young men found the Dakotas they were 
sure of having horses on which to escape, for even our an- 
cestors, the raiders of the English and Scottish border, were 
not as expert horse thieves as were the Crows. 

Before the sun was an hour high the next morning the ten 
young men were on their way, each riding a good war pony 
and armed only with bow, arrows and knife, for on foot 
lance, shield or war ax would be useless weight, and they must 
run fast and far. Each had a light buffalo robe belted around 
his waist and falling over the horse’s flanks, and at his belt 
each carried a little buckskin sack full of meat dried and 
powdered until it looked like fine oakum. This was only 
food for an emergency when it would be dangerous to move 
of show themselves, for the rest they must kill game or go 
hungry. 

They pushed forward southeast steadily all day, stopping 
at intervals to let their horses graze or drink at some water, 
and before sunset, seeing some pronghorn in a hollow, Run- 
ning Antelope dismounted, crawled among the sagebrush 
until within arrow distance and drove a shaft through a fat 
buck. Taking the meat of this the young men rode to the 
next water, cooked and ate, then rode again until near day- 
light. Then, finding themselves among rolling hills and in 
a hollow where there was a‘spring, a grove of aspen trees, 
patches of willows and grass for the horses, they remained 
there all day hidden in the brush, resting and sleeping 
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A rider swung his horse in circles, waving his robe the while 


although one was always on watch, letting the horses feed 
and killing another antelope from a band that came down 
to the water. 

That night they pushed on again until midnight, when 
knowing they were now in the country of the Dakota they 
halted, took the jaw ropes and girths from the horses, for 
they might need the ropes again, and turned the animals 
loose, knowing that as soon as they had grazed and were 
thirsty the horses would turn back toward the last water, 
and from there return straight to the Crow country, thus 
leaving a trail as if a mounted party had come that far and 
gone back, to deceive any Dakota scouts that might find it. 

Of course, it is easy to tell the trail of horses that are being 
ridden from those of a band that are running loose, or from 
wild horses, for the animals with riders travel in a straight 
line while those that are loose spread out and wander back 
and forth, graze or lie down to roll, which riders will not 
allow their mounts to do. Still, war parties often make 
their horses imitate the actions of a band of wild horses in 
order to mislead enemies and this the Crows had been doing 
for several miles before they stopped. Thus, any scouts 
coming to the trail must follow it for some distance, or else 
find the horses, before being sure, and so give more time for 
the Crows to find cover and hide. 


‘THE Crows had stopped on rocky ground where their 
footprints could not be seen and after keeping to this 
for several miles they ran fast until daylight, when they 
began to look for a hiding place. The country here was high 
and broken, a divide between streams, and a little off to one 
side was one of the flat topped buttes, its sloping sides bare 
except where brush grew in the waterworn gullies that began 
under the straight drop of the rimrock and ran downward 
to the bottom. To this they went, climbing one of the gullies 
to the base of the rimrock, where there was a thicket large 
enough for a hiding place. 

On all sides they could see small bands of buffalo feeding 
quietly, many great buffalo wolves—some nearly white— 
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stalking about, fat and full fed; 
little coyotes trotting back and 
forth, and innumerable antelope. 

“There is no Dakota village near, 
that is sure,” Running Antelope told 
the others after looking at the great 
herds of feeding game, undisturbed 
as far as the eye could reach from that 
high lookout. ‘“‘We might kill a fat 
yearling buffalo from that band at the 
foot of the butte—there are so many 
wolves that before the shadow of the 
butte moves two paces all sign will be 
gone.” He drew his bow from its 
gaily decorated case, strung it and 
pulled from his quiver a hunting 
arrow known by its narrow, sharp 
edged, unbarbed head of obsidian 
which the Crows obtained from the 
great cliff in what is now the Yellow- 
stone Park. 

“We will have some fat and ten- 
der meat,” he said, and he and 
Black Fox started downward 
through the brushy gully. 


At THE foot of the butte the gully 

ran some distance into the flat 
and along the edge of this the buffalo 
were feeding, so it was easy for the 
two Crows to crawl within short 
arrow range. Running Antelope 
waited until the animal he wanted 
turned broadside on, rose then on one 
knee, loosed the arrow with a savage 
snap that buried it to the feather just 
back of the foreleg of the buffalo, and 
dropped back out of sight betore any 
of the beasts, their eyes half covered 
by their shaggy forelocks, noticed 
his sudden appearance at all. The 
stricken animal did not evenstart, but 
after a few moments began to walk 
slowly, its head dropping and blood 
pouring from nose and mouth, then 
stopped, spread its fore legs, wavered 
weakly, then suddenly rolled over, 
kicked a few times and lay still. 

Even before the buffalo had fallen 
a big wolf lying dozing under a bush 
a hundred yards distant, threw up its 
nose, sniffed, then lazily got to its feet 
and came trotting over toward the 
fallen animal, drawn by the scent of 
fresh blood, stopping when it saw the 
two Crows rising from their ambush. 
Further away other wolves, seeing 
the first one move, also tested the air 
with wrinkled upper lips and fol- 
lowed, so that as the young men began 
cutting what meat they needed from the buffalo they were 
surrounded by a circle of the gray, mottled or white brutes 
sitting gravely on their haunches and waiting for their turn 
like expectant dogs. 

“It is as I said,” Running Antelope remarked as he and 
Black Fox turned away with their loads of meat and the 
wolves took possession of what was left. ‘Before we are 
with the others no one could tell whether it was wolf or Crow 
that had pulled down this buffalo,’ and they climbed back 
up the gulch, leaving behind them a dozen wolves snarling 
and quarreling over their bloody feast. 

Though none of the ten scouts had ever been at the butte 
before they knew from what older warriors had told them 
about where they were. South of them a long day’s travel 
for good horses lay the Dakota country on the River of the 
Sand Hills; directly toward the east were streams that ran 
to the northward and still further toward where the sun rose 
was the river of the Cheyennes, running toward the east. 
So they ate their meat, slept and rested through the day, 
finding a little pool of muddy water in one of the gulches. 

At dark they separated, all knowing that from now on 
they would be engaged in a most desperate adventure 
and that only the utmost skill and caution would save their 
scalps from drying in the tepee smoke of the Dakota or per- 
haps themselves from being tortured through a long and 
terrible death in the villages of their enemies. But the plans 
of the Dakota must be known if the Crows were to hold 
their land. 

All night Running Antelope and Black Fox sped south- 
ward at the tireless Indian trot, stopping only to rest and 
drink when they came to water in some hollow of the hills. 
On all sides the coyotes yapped ceaselessly and occasioni.iy 
a wolf raised its blood curdling howl close at hand, or were 
heard far in the distance, but no Indian feared the wolves. 
At times they came over the brow of a hill to startle a band 
of antelope that dashed away with a swift patter of small 
hoofs, and once, descending into a hollow they ran directly 

(Continued on page 65) 
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E SO often associate knight with scout in the great game of 

scouting. It is, perhaps, for this reason that, as my mind 

dwells on the forthcoming encampment of 50,000 boys at Bir- 

kenhead, England, the first comparison that occurs to me is the 

tournament of chivalric days. What pulse has failed to quicken with the 

sense of adventure and romance that even in our reading such an event 

betokened! English literature is replete with the description of such events. 

Every road leading to the field for miles around filled with peasants 

and yeomen in holiday mood and attire, with knights and their squires 

and attendants on prancing steeds, the good-natured jostling, the dust and 

clowning . . . the grounds brave with encampments, flags and pennants 

waving and finally, the field of honor itself with gallantry and courtesy and 
grace. 

The knight is gone. His armor is only a museum piece, but his spirit of 
chivalry, his code of honor and helpfulness had a reincarnation some 
twenty-one years ago among the boys of the world. Times have changed, 
of course, but not the knightly spirit of well-doing and well-living. 

If some young squire could 





step out of the pages of history 
into Birkenhead on July 31, 1929, 
what a sight would meet his eyes 
and how they would open with 
astonishment! Fifty thousand 
boys from every part of the 
world hurrying by steamer and 
train and plane, on foot, by 
bicycle and automobile to their 
rendezvous. The green sward 
suddenly alive with thousands 
of figures, and a whole city 
springing up before his eyes! 
Surely no eye of the Middle Ages 
ever beheld anything like this. 
Side by side with the most mod- 
ern of camping equipment will 
be the bushman’s hut, the Indian 
tepee, and many another form of shelter which 
was old before chivalry was born. 


— 
Frank Presbrey 


Arrowe Park and the Main Camp 


I" IS impossible to describe the immense thing 
the World Jamboree of 1929 will be. Forty 
nations are sending official delegations. The 
British delegation will in addition include repre- 
sentatives of thirty-seven Colonies. 

The camp at Arrowe Park is a stretch of pasture, 
lawns, garden and woods about four miles long 
and about three at its broadest point. It is one of 
the beautiful country estates of England. Here 
is a report of what it looks like by a recent visitor: 
“From the wrought-iron gate, of which the 
principal design is 
crossed arrows, from 
which the estate takes 
its name, a beautiful 
avenue leads up to the 
hall, a big old-fashioned, 
fairly low building sur- 
rounded by an English 
garden and a park mag- 
nificently kept. To the 
right is a wooded glade 
down which I went. 
Suddenly, I was at the 
edge of the forest where 
stretching before me as 
far as the eye could 
reach was an immense 
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the country from which they come. To give you an idea of the variety 
each of the delegation’s camp will include, I mention here some of 
the camps the official American delegation will set up. The thirty-nine 
scouts from Syracuse, N. Y., will live in a complete Adirondack wilder- 
ness camp with the well-known lean-to typical of that style of camping. 
The Indianapolis Troop, which for years has specialized in the covered- 
wagon automobile camp, reproducing the famous Prairie Schooner, will take 
its equipment over and camp from it as they do in America. Stamford, 
Conn., will have its world championship pine-tree patrol with its full equip- 
ment. The camp of Itasca Troop, sponsored by the Minneapolis Council 
and consisting of scouts from Minnesota and North and South Dakota, 
will be Ojibway Indian wigwams. The troop from the Pacific Northwest, 
sponsored by the Seattle, Wash., Council, will camp as Northwest woodsmen, 
with the northwest haversack and other standard equipment for that part 
of the country. Houston, Texas, will have a Plains Indian camp and the 
Newtonville, Mass., camp will be equipped for camping as the ancient 
Norumbega tribe of Indians did when the Pilgrims first landed on these 
shores. These are only high 
spots in the American encamp- 
ment and it will have to be 
multiplied a hundredfold to even 
suggest the fascinating event 
the entire Jamboree is going to 
be. To see at first hand the 
methods of camping followed by 
forty different peoples alone 
would make this World Jamboree 
one of the most striking get-to- 
gethers that has ever been held. 


Scouting Comes-of-Age 
HE thousands of English 
people and tourists who will 

visit Arrowe Park during the 
two weeks’ encampment will, of 
course, see much more than the 
mere art of camping. The encampment will be 
opened with great ceremony by the Duke of 
Connaught and every day there will be national 
displays, climaxing in a Grand Rally with 
massed folk dancing, at which the Prince of 
Wales and many other distinguished leaders 
of Great Britain will be present. As one of 
the national displays there will be shown an im- 
pressive pageant “‘Scouting Comes to America,” 
depicting the growth of the Scouting idea from 
Indian and Pioneer days to the present-day Boy 
Scouts of America uniting boys from all walks 
of life. 

Thrilling as the Jamboree will be as a spectacle, 
it has an even greater significance to the two 
million boys who are 
Scouts today in all parts 
of the world, as well as to 
the seven or eight mil- 
lion boys who have been 
members of Boy Scout 
troops since the organi- 
zation of the Movement. 
The World Jamboree of 
1929 will be spoken of as 
the “coming of age” 
Jamboree. The Scout 
Movement is celebrating 
its twenty-first birthday, 
and the whole occasion 
(as I understand this 
issue of Boys’ Lire will 


James E. West 


Robert S. Hale 


H. D. McBride 
Leaders of the American Delegation to the International Jamboree and Conference 


meadow crossed by avenues and dotted with small thickets 
and ponds, a magnificent sight and a splendid panorama. I 
followed the glade to the west, then to the north and came 
upon the lake hidden in the trees, with the sides fringed with 
primroses and all sorts of wild flowers. It is here on a piece 
of ground of over 450 acres that the biggest boys’ camp that 
has ever been seen will arise.” 

There is romance in the mere mention of the names of 
the lands from which the 50,000 boys will come:—Albania, 
United States of America, Armenia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, China, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Iceland, Japan, 
Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, Luxembourg, Mexico, Norway, 
Panama, Peru, Persia, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, 
Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Yugoslavia, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Australia, Bahamas, 
Barbados, British Guiana, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Cyprus, 
Falkland Islands, Gambia, Gibraltar, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, 
India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaya, Newfoundland, New 
Zealand, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, 
Palestine, Trinidad, and Tobago, St. Vincent, Union of 
South Africa. With each of these nations displaying the 
form of camping practiced in their own land, with their 
decorated shelters, totem poles, and special arches to 


denote their country, there will be endless variety and 
color in the Jamboree camp. Each delegation will include 
the different modes of camping practiced by its scouts. 
Not wall tents, and pup tents, and pine-tree equipment 
alone, but the shelters, shacks, and shanties native to 





Because of the great interest in all parts of the 
world in the forthcoming World Jamboree of Boy 
Scouts, Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, our International 
Scout Commissioner, was requested to write this 
article. Mr. Schiff is an ardent Scouter, 'a member 
of the Executive Board of the National Council 
since its organization, and Chairman of the National 
Field Committee. He was one of the organizers 
of the International Boy Scout Conference, and 
serves with Mr. Frank Presbrey on the Inter- 
national Committee. It is under the direction of 
this Committee that Scout Jamborees and other 
international activities are conducted— 

The Editors. 











be) is a tribute to Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Chief Scaut 
of the World. It is only a little over twenty-one years 
ago that Sir Robert took a small group camping with 
him on Brownsea Island and following that began to 
write . Scouting for Boys, published as quickly as it was 
written, in weekly installments in one of London’s illus- 
trated magazines. Sir Robert’s intention was to offer 
the program to existing organizations without any strings 
attached. This he did, but such interest was aroused im- 
mediately throughout England that groups calling them- 
selves Boy Scouts were organized independently, and an 
association to promote it became absolutely necessary. 
How the Movement came to America through a London 
Scout’s good turn is well known. There is no man living 
today who commands the affection of the boys of the world 
as does Sir Robert. Nearly fifty nations, and as many de- 
pendencies, have Scout organizations. 

Many men have received world acclaim, but Sir Robert 
is unique in the place he has won in the hearts of boys and 
young men in every corner of the world. “Chief Scout of 
the World” is the title of affection and respect with which 
millions of Scouts refer to him. One of the memorable 
things that the Scouts representing the Boy Scouts of 
America will look forward to, is the privilege of paying Sir 
Robert their personal and joint tribute for the place he has 
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won in their affections, and the debt they owe him for 
bringing to them the game of Scouting. 


The American Delegation 


HE Delegation of the Boy Scouts of America will consist 

of between 1,300 and 1,500 Scouts and leaders. They 
are formed of individual patrols and troops from two hundred 
and seven local Councils. They are traveling to Europe 
in eighty-seven traveling units. They will camp at Arrowe 
Park in troop units, doing their own cooking. National 
Scout Commissioner Daniel Carter Beard (Uncle Dan) is 
to be Honorary American Camp Chief. Mr. G. Barrett 
Rich, member of the National Executive Board, is to be 
American Camp Chief, assisted by Mr. H. D. McBride 
(Scout Commissioner of St. Louis, Mo.); Mr. F. M. Gold 
(President of the Minneapolis, Minn., Council); Mr. I. C. 
Sutton (Commissioner, Delaware and Montgomery Council, 
Philadelphia); and Mr. Robert S. Hale (Chairman, Camping 
Committee, Region 1); James A. Wilder (Pine Tree Jim), of 
Honolulu, will be present as Chief Sea Scout. 

Full authority over the American contingent will be in 
charge of a National Jamboree Committee consisting of 
Mr. Frank Presbrey (member of the 
International Committee and Chair- 
man of Boys’ Lire Committee); Mr. 
George D. Pratt (Chairman of the Na- 
tional Camping Committee and treasurer 
of the National Council); Mr. G. Bar- 
rett Rich (Chairman of the Committee 
on Badges, Awards and Scout Require- 
ments); Mr. James E. West (Chief 
Scout Executive), and myself. 

Mr. Lorne W. Barclay will be the 
Executive Officer of the American con- 
tingent. He will have as a staff to 
assist him Messrs. Harvey A. Gordon 
Camp Director, New York Boy Scout 
Foundation); Arthur A. Schuck (As- 
sistant National Field Director); L. L. McDonald (Di- 
rector of National Camping Department); E. S. Martin 

Director of the National Editorial Department and Editor 
of Scouting); Judson P. Freeman (Director of National 
Training School); Gunnar H. Berg (Director of Volunteer 
Training); W. C. Wessel (Assistant Director, National 
Camping Department); Oscar A. Kirkham (Deputy Regional 
Executive); Dr. Norman B. Cole (Scoutmaster of Baltimore) ; 
L. L. Hotchkiss (Assistant Executive of St. Louis); Charles 
A. Hewlett (Scoutmaster, Nassau County, L. I.); G. S. 
Ripley (Scout Executive of Bronx Valley Council); William 
S. Tomkins (Indian Sign Language Expert); Paul W. Will- 
son (Manager, Boys’ Lire); and Thomas J. Keene (Director, 
National Sea Scout Department). One 
of the reasons and not the least of them, 
for our having arranged for so important 
a representation of our National Staff at 
the forthcoming Jamboree, is our belief 
that they should not be deprived of this 
unique opportunity to learn at first hand 
what other countries are doing in the 
development of Scouting. The edu- 
cational and inspirational values of this 
meeting will be so great, that they can- 
not but be far-reaching in their results. 

The following official delegates have 
been appointed to the International 
Conference which will be held during the 
encampment: Mr. Frank 
Presbrey, Mr. G. Barrett 
Rich, Mr. Howard F. Gil- 
lette (Chairman, National 
Sea Scout Committee), 
Mr. George W. Olmsted 
(Chairman, Region 3 
Camp Committee), Mr. 
James E. West, and my- 
self as Chairman. 

I have already indicated 
some of the unique fea 
tures in the methods cf 
camping that will be cis 
played by the American 
delegation. In addition 
to each of their camping 
outfits, the troops I have mentioned are specializing in the 
lore which their camps will represent. Thus, Newtonville 
will demonstrate the rituals, chants and dances of the 
Norumbega Indians, Minneapolis the Indian dances of Min- 
nesota, and Houston, Texas, those of the Plains Indians. 
The Northwest troop will carve out from a log an Alaskan 
totem pole during their stay at the Jamboree. It is also 
eloquent of the variety and interest that each delegation 
will furnish, to note that the New Orleans, La., delegation 
with its Pine Tree Patrol equipment, will specialize on the 
old southern melodies and on the negro spirituals, which the 

whole world is finding of such great interest at the present 
time. A troop from Adrian, Mich., is specializing in the old 
American square dances as revived by Henry Ford. There 
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are some forty Sea Scouts in the American delegation, in- 
cluding ten members of the National Flagship of the Sea 
Scouts, “Old Ironsides,” who are making the trip as guests 
of ten prominent citizens of Chicago who desire to show 
their appreciation of the fine work done for the community 
by this Sea Scout unit. There will be some Lone Scouts 
and also a group of boys who are known to the entire Scout 
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and especially the English organization, have been con 
cucting classes in the Indian sign language following in- 
struction in Mr. Tomkins’ manual. It is just possible that 
as a result of this interest that Indian sign language is going 
to become the international language among the Boy 
Scouts of the world. 


The World Brotherhood 

T WILL also be of interest to the many boys who will 

follow the doings of the World Jamboree of 1929 to 
know that the American delegation is planning to make a 
picture and written record of this important occasion. In 
cooperation with the Eastman Kodak Company, very 
flattering prizes have been offered for a complete picture 
record by Jamboree delegates. G. P. Putnam’s Sons hav« 
offered to publish a book for boys on the 1929 World Jam- 
boree, to be written by boys in our delegation. Boy Scout 
journalists and others who have shown ability to write have 
been designated as an Editorial Board and entrusted with 
this task, under the direction of Mr. E. S. Martin, Director 
of the Editorial Department and Editor of Scouting. 

As International Commissioner for the Boy Scouts of 
America, I have shared the responsibility of these interna- 
tional gatherings with a lively hope 
and firm confidence in the great value 
they have in promoting international 
friendships. The 1929 World Jamboree 
is unique in international gatherings. 
It is without competition of any kind. 
There will be no attempt whatsoever to 
put the skill of one troop against an- 
other. It is a friendly get-together. 
Each delegation will show its methods 
of camping, the “things Scouts do,’’ as 
they practice them in their own land. 

Some years ago, Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell said that for the cost of a single 
Dreadnaught the Boy Scout Movement 
could do more for the future of world 
peace than the greatest navies ever accomplished. Scouting 
is a real brotherhood with a bond of common ideals anc 
common interests. In such a gathering as the World Jam- 
boree of 1929, in which 50,000 boys from nearly every part 
of the world come together in friendship and good-will, lies 
the foundation for a future world peace. It is friendship 
built on confidence and understanding that will make for a 
permanent and real world brotherhood. At Birkenhead a 
real world brotherhood of boys will be shown in action. It 
is our hope that they will carry that spirit into manhood. 
The occasion will be a great inspiration to every one ho 
will be present, and to every one who will follow the activities 
there. It is in this spirit that I look forward to the greatest 

event in the history of Scouting. 
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G. S. Ripley William S. Tomkins 
The American Jamboree Executive and his staff 


membership—Douglas Oliver, David Martin, two Scouts 
who went to Africa last year, who are with the Atlanta, Ga., 
delegation, and Donald Cooper, one of the finalists of the 
Byrd expedition, who is with the Seattle troop. In the 
American delegation is a boy belonging to a Boy Scouts of 
\merica troop in Peking, China, eight from our troop in 
Berlin, Germany, a boy from Hawaii, and one from Alaska. 

Not the least interesting feature of the things the American 
Boy Scouts will do is the effort they will make to popularize 
the Indian sign language. Mr. William S. Tomkins, the 
author of “Indian Sign Language,” is a member of our 
delegation and he has trained a large number of boys who 
will teach this ancient Indian method of Scout speech to 
boys from other countries. Many Boy Scout Associations, 
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The following is a list of the official 
Jamboree delegations :— 


Region 1 

New London, Conn.: Sidney H. Moon, 
Alan McLeod Nibbs, Paul B. Tubbs, 
George C. Atkinson, Jr., Z. Waters 
White. 

Hartford, Conn.: Donald F. Lane, 
Bryant W. Green, Charles A. Tucker, 
Fred Paulsen, Raymond Fredericksen, 
John G. Tracy, Daniel Thomson, An- 
drew Clubb, Charles F. Clark. 

Newtonville, Mass.: Wilson P. Harris 
Walter R. Brandt, Jr., 
C. Warren Dillaway, Jr., 
William Dillaway, Paul 
Henrich, John C. Bierer, 
Richard L. Shaw, Gordon 
A. Campbell, George Fre- 
mault, Andrew Hutchin- 
son, John R. Young, 
Charles S. Frary, Jr., John 
\. Ferris, Hamilton T. 
Ferris, Donald A. Rob- 
bins, Charles Boggs, Jr., 
Harry H. Ham, Jr. 

Pittsfield, Mass.: 
Thomas L. Cullen, Law- 
rence B. Merrill, Edw. 
Brickett Pratt, David 
Wm. Caird, Raymond Turner, Theron M. Vining, Norman 
F. Dellert, Robert G. Chollar, Herbert W. Clark, George W. 
Simmons, Jr., Clarence R. O’Brian. 

Worcester, Mass.: G. Norman Palser, M. Joseph Pleasure, 
Gerard Grenier, Ronald F. Brogan, Wilfred G. Slade, 
Warren Read Burns, Minot Weld Tripp, Joseph Groth, 
John E. Moorey, Evert Anderson, Eric B. Forsberg, Leonard 
Peter Paull, Ramon F. Tassinari, Joseph A. Smith, Jr., 
Robert M. Bent, Chester B. Eaton. 

Portland, Me.: Douglas K. Hammett, Royal L. Jumper. 
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Region 2 
Rome, N. Y.: George A. Clyde, Jr., John F. Box, Howard 
(Continued on page 60) 
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innie’s Weak Backhand 


ERT, do you think you could show Dinnie how 
to improve his backhand drive?” 
It was Coach Rickard talking, and he was ad- 
dressing Bert Morrow, captain and star of the 
Dutton Hall tennis team. The occasion was the final prac- 
tice session before the all-important meeting with Brinkman 
High, Dutton’s strongest rival. 

“T’ve been doing some figuring,” continued the coach, 
“‘and I don’t see how we can possibly count on either Ted 
Lowing or Carl Fisher coming through in their singles 
matches. They’re up against too tough opponents. That 
means that you’ve simply got to win over Big Bill Nelson, 
Brinkman’s ace. It means also that Ted and Carl and 
Dinnie and yourself have got to win the two doubles matches 
for us to win the meet—three matches to two. But if Din- 
nie, somehow, could get the hang of this backhand stroke 
overnight, I’d enter him in one of the singles matches. 
With even a fair backhand added to his terrific forehand, 
Dinnie would give anyone a battle!” 

Dutton Hall’s tennis captain nodded, thoughtfully. 

“You’re right, he would,” he assented; “‘but I don’t 
believe I can help him much.” 

“‘Why not?” demanded the coach. ‘ You’ve got a corking 
backhand. If you could just show him how you shoot 
yours across.” : 

Bert shook his head with a trace of reluctance. 

“I’m afraid not, sir. You see, Dinnie’s kind of funny 
about some things. He said the pointers you tried to give 
him only balled him up all the more. So what chance 
would I——” 

“Ah!” interjected Coach Rickard, ‘“‘I’m coming to that. 
I’ve been studying Dinnie and I know why he doesn’t 
respond to my instruction. It’s because he doesn’t have 
respect for me as a player. Truth of the matter is, I’m not 
a star at the game. You could beat me every time out. 
So could Dinnie if I didn’t keep pounding away at his weak 
backhand. But with you—well, Dinnie’s always looked up 
to you as the best in Dutton Hall. He gets a big kick out 
of playing doubles with you, taking the right side of the court 
where he can use his smashing forehand drive while you’re 
covering his weak side—the backhand. You notice how he 
follows every suggestion you make while you’re playing?” 

“Yes,” admitted Bert, “but that’s different. I——” 

“No different,” insisted the coach. “If you’d take an 
interest in Dinnie’s backhand I’ll wager he’d break his neck 
trying to follow your directions.” 

Dutton Hall’s tennis captain remained unconvinced. 

“T’m sorry, sir. I'd like to feel you’re right, sir.” 

Coach Rickard’s eyes narrowed. 

“See here, Bert. Whether you feel I’m right or not 
doesn’t enter into this thing. I’ve explained to you why I 
think Dinnie will take your tennis instruction. Our team’s 
in peril of being defeated by Brinkman unless we can do some 
last-minute strengthening. You can’t expect to carry the 
whole team load on your shoulders. So, it’s my orders, 
Bert, that you take Dinnie on one of the side courts to- 
night and try your darnedest to build up his backhand!” 

Bert Morrow’s face flushed. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, shortly, and hesitated as if in mind 
to say more, but, thinking better of it, turned on his heel and 
strode from the clubhouse to the courts, where his fellow 
team-mates were already warming up. 

Coach Rickard, following Bert with his gaze, scratched 
his chin reflectively. 

“‘T wonder,” he murmured. 


“ H®*: Dinnie!” called a voice some minutes later. 
“Dinnie, Bert wants you,” informed Ted Lowing, 
with whom Dinnie. was practicing. 
“Okay,” responded Dinnie, “‘ where is he?” 
“Over on that side court,” directed Ted. 
going to work out some private stuff with you. 
fellows going to do, call signals against Brinkman?” 


“Must be 
What you 


Dinnie grinned. ‘You never can tell! Might not be 
bad for a tennis team to call signals, at that! Especially 
when you’re playing doubles and both going after the same 
ball.” 

Dinnie left for the side court on the run. 

“Hi, Bert!” he greeted, ‘‘What’s the big idea—getting 
us away off over here? This court’s not so good.” 

““Coach’s orders,” announced Bert. “I’m elected to 
work on your backhand.” 

Dinnie’s face sobered. ‘‘Oh, so the coach put you on 
me, eh? I’m sorry, Bert—I——” 

“That’s all right,”’ rejoined Dutton Halli’s captain, “I’m 
glad to do it.” 

A strained feeling sprang up between the two. With 
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Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


Dinnie the feeling was mainly of self-consciousness. That 
Coach Rickard had directed Bert to give him instruction 
had taken the edge off the proceedings. He took the court 
listlessly and turned to face his team captain. 

“T’ve tried to get the hang of this backhand stroke for 
years,” he said. ‘I must be doing something wrong, but 
I can’t figure what, and doesn’t seem like anyone else can, 
either. But why’s the coach so anxious to get me straightened 
out all of a sudden? I don’t need my backhand and——”’ 

“He’s figuring on using you in singles,” advised Bert. 

“Singles!” Dinnie’s eyes widened. “But I thought Ted 
and Carl——” 

“Coach thinks they haven’t much chance against Brink- 
man.” 


INNIE bit his lip. So this was what was up! He had 

always wanted to be able to represent Dutton Hall in sin- 
gles, but he had never felt equal toit. With his weak backhand 
he had been forced to run around the ball time and again in 
order to make forehand returns. So long as he had managed 
to keep the ball on his forehand side he had made things 
exceedingly warm for his opponent, but as soon as his adver- 
sary had begun to hammer his backhand persistently, 
Dinnie had wilted under the attack. 

““Gee, I’d like to be good enough to take Ted or Carl’s 
place if I’m needed,” thought Dinnie, “but they both play 
a more even game than I do, and it would be foolish for 
Coach to——” 

“T don’t know as I can help you any,” broke in Bert, 
coming to the net; “I’m not sohot at handing out instruction. 
The strokes I use I sort of came by naturally and the way I 
swing might not come natural to anyone else.” 

Dinnie nodded, sympathetically. 

“TI can see that,” he answered. ‘A fellow has to catch 
onto the thing himself. He can’t really be taught.” 

“That’s the idea. But I’ll show you how I hold my 
racket for the backhand drive and how I follow through 


Dinnie’s racket flashed in the path of the speeding drive 


with the swing, and you can watch and see if it means any- 
thing to you.” 

“Go ahead,” invited Dinnie, “but I don’t mind telling 
you I’ve watched you for hours already, and I’ve tried to 
practice your style. So far it hasn’t gotten me any- 
where.” 

A half-smile came to Bert’s face. He placed his right 
hand on the handle of his racket near the end, extending the 
thumb up the side. 

“Look!” he commanded. “This is the way I hold my 
bat for the forehand. Now I’m going to change for the back- 
hand drive. See me shift the racket so that the ball is 
struck on the opposite face of it, and my thumb takes a 
position along the side of the handle, acting as a brace?” 

Dinnie, as Bert was talking, was going through the same 
motions. He drew his racket back and completed the swing 
in unison with his designated instructor. 

“Letter-perfect!”” pronounced Dutton Hall’s tennis cap- 
tain. 

Dinnie forced a grin. 

“Yeah. Only thing wrong is that I can’t seem to put it 
in practice.” 

Bert moved away from the net, bouncing a ball on the 
court. From a distance Coach Rickard looked on with 
hopeful interest. 

“Try it again,” called Bert, with a glance in the Coach’s 
direction. ‘‘I’ll hit ’em on your backhand side!” 

Retiring to his own base line, Dinnie gripped his 
racket and awaited the ball with an air of despondency 
born of past experience. Bert had shown him nothing new 
thus far. He had gone through this thing time and time 
again. The ball came over, bounding high and on his back- 
hand side—beautifully placed. Dinnie, setting himself, 
swung. The ball sailed over Bert’s head and plunked 
against the backstop. 

‘Put more top on it!” Bert directed as Dinnie grimaced. 
“Your swing looked good from here! A little more top!” 

Again the ball flashed over to him and again Dinnie swung. 
This time he put on so much top that the ball whizzed into 
the net. 

“Tt feels awkward,” he explained. “I keep wanting to 
step over and take the ball on my forehand side. I could 
have killed both those balls on my forehand.” 


ACH RICKARD strolled over with an attempt at 
the casual, after watching Dinnie’s practice efforts for 
some fifteen minutes. 

“‘Well, brushing up a little on the backhand?”’ he greeted, 
with a wink at the team captain. 

Dinnie stared. 

““Why—er—trying to—yes, sir.” 

“That’s a good idea, Dinnie. Good idea. If you could 
only put some punch in that backhand, I’d be betting on you 
to trim Bert, here.” 

‘Any time!” laughed Dutton Hall’s tennis captain, with a 
challenging glance at Dinnie. 

“Not much danger,” replied Dinnie, disparagingly. ‘It’s 
no use, Coach. I appreciate your asking Bert to see if he 
could put me right but I——” 

“Me asking Bert?” started Coach Rickard, looking 
quickly at the team captain. 

“Yes, I—er—told him you wanted me to—er—work with 
him,” Bert explained, somewhat lamely. 

Dinnie gazed questioningly from one to the other. 

“Oh, that’s right, I’d forgotten,” recalled the Coach, 
covering up. “So even Bert hasn’t been able to set you 
right?” 

Dinnie shook his head dismally. 

“‘T hate to be falling down on you this way,” he apologized, 
“T don’t want you to think I’m not trying, sir! I’ve been 
extra hours on the court all season trying to develop my 
backhand but there’s something about it I just can’t seem to 
catch onto.” 

“All right,” decided Coach Rickard. “Call it a day then. 
I'd like to see you fellows in a practice set of doubles against 
Ted and Carl. After that, Bert, just a word with you before 
you go in for your shower.” 

“Yes, sir,” rejoined the team’s star player, leaving the 
side court with obvious willingness. 

Dinnie trailed his team captain off, dejectedly. 

Following practice, as per Coach’s orders, Dutton Hall’s 
team captain presented himself. 

“*You wished to see me, sir?” 

Coach Rickard fixed his eyes upon Bert. Fellow players 
had rushed for the clubhouse. The two were alone at the 
edge of the courts. 

“You know I want to see you,” he replied, slowly. ‘Fert, 
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why did you take the trouble to tell Dinnie 
that I had requested you to seé what you 
could do for him?” 
The team captain’s face colored. 
‘“Well, I—er—you didn’t say I shouldn’t.” 
“Not in so many words, no. But common 
sense should have told you, after my ad- 
mitting that Dinnie did not respond to my FP 
coaching. Can’t you see he would have fi 
' 4 
, t 





reacted much more favorably to the 

thought that you were taking a personal 

interest in improving his game? That he 

would have felt much better if he had thought you were 
taking this action voluntarily? In my opinion, Bert, you 
deliberately made a botch of the whole affair!” 

Bert’s eyes clouded. 

“That’s not so, sir! I—well, I naturally didn’t want 
Dinnie to think I was butting in on him.” 

“You’re disguising the real reason!” charged the Coach, 
watching Bert’s face for the least sign of betrayal. ‘For 
some reason, you didn’t want Dinnie to correct his back- 
hand!” 

Dutton Hall’s team captain started at the accusation. 
Then his fists clenched and the color arose even higher in his 
cheeks. 

“T don’t think I have to answer that,” he retorted, feel- 
ingly. ‘After the way I’ve played for Dutton Hall these 
three years. If you’d ask me, sir, I think you’ve got a lot of 
nerve to——” 

“All right, Bert,” cut in the Coach. ‘We'll let the matter 
drop. If I’ve been wrong in what I’ve been thinking, I owe 
you an apology. If I’ve been right, you alone will know, and 
if Dutton Hall loses to Brinkman because of it, you will— 
if you are man enough—make an apology to your school. 
But apologies usually come after the damage has been done. 
Just remember that. I’ve nothing more tosay. Good-night!” 

Coach Rickard’s abrupt dismissal left Bert with a further 
protest on his lips. Infuriated, he stamped into the club- 
house, flinging his racket into a corner. 


ENNIS excitement reached a high pitch at Dutton Hall 

the afternoon of the long-heralded clash with Brinkman 
High. Big Bill Nelson, ace of the rival school, and fellow 
members of his team, were out on the Dutton Hall courts 
early, warming up, and spectators watching them “‘Oh’d” 
and “‘Ah’d” at the dazzling shots they displayed. 

“We'll have to go some to beat this bunch!” opined a 
Dutton Hall supporter. ‘‘They’re showing the fastest brand 
of tennis I’ve seen this year.” 

“Look at the reach on that guy, Big Bill!’’ commented 
another. ‘‘Can he cover court? Boy, Bert’s got a job cut 
out for him when he stacks up in the singles!” 

“Yeah and their other players aren’t any slouches, either!” 
remarked a third fan. ‘‘How come we’ve been conceded an 
even chance of defeating these babies? Why Ted Lowing and 
Carl Fisher might as well curl up and play dead now! Of 
a you can’t tell in doubles. Looks to me like our only 
nope.” 

The drawings called for the playing of the two doubles 
matches first and play was started simultaneously on courts 
one and two with Big Bill Nelson and his partner, Corky 
Jewett, meeting Bert Morrow and Dinnie Upson on court 
number one and Hal Tenney and Sid Hanson, other Brink- 
man doubles team, taking on Ted Lowing and Carl Fisher 
on the court adjoining. 

“Here’s where we get dizzy watching the balls go back 
and forth!” exclaimed a spectator. ‘This is as bad as a 
three-ring circus.” 

And the spectator was not far from right. Heads were 
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kept onstantly on the move as eyes 
followed the flashing balls and the flash- 
ing forms of the players. 

“Fight, Dutton Hall! Fight!” begged 
the frenzied home crowd. 


UT the home players needed no such admonition to urge 
them on. They realized only too keenly how vitally 
important it was for them to score in both doubles matches. 
This would start Dutton Hall off with two matches to 
none and make it imperative for Brinkman High to win the 
last three matches to take the meet. Of course Brinkman 
was figured to be stronger in the singles, but there was 
always the chance of ah upset. 

Encountering less opposition with their opponents than 
their buddies on court number one, Ted Lowing and Carl 
Fisher brought the stands to their feet in wild shouts of 
acclaim as they brought victory to Dutton Hall colors in the 
first finished match of the meet, three sets to one. Attention 
then centered upon the remaining match which was just 
entering the fifth set with both teams tied at two sets 
apiece. 

“Comeon, you fellows!’ entreated Dutton Hall supporters. 
“Ted and Carl did it! It’s up to you now!” 

““Dinnie’s saved the bacon so far!” cried a fan, excitedly. 
““That smashing forehand of his! Say, it’s never been work 
ing better! See Big Bill Nelson? He plays the ball at Bert 
every chance he gets. Trying to keep it away from Dinnie. 
Something’s wrong with Bert to-day. He’s a little off 
form.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” defended another. ‘“‘Dinnie’s just 
made him look off by comparison. Dinnie’s playing away 
over his head!” 

“Boy, oh, boy!” moaned a third rooter, “how Dinnie 
could murder ’em if he only had a backhand! Isn’t it a 
crime?” 

The hysteria of the spectators mounted as the furiously 
contested match reached the deuce set stage—five-all in 
games. 

Down on the courts, as time out was taken for the use of 
towels to wipe streams of sweat from eyes and dash cooling 
water over reddened faces, the Dutton Hall team captain 
regarded his partner grimly. 

“Dinnie, we’ve simply got to win this!” he breathed. 

Dinnie nodded. 

‘“We’ll win,” he said simply. “‘We haven’t lost a doubles 
match this year. You’re sure holding me up, Bert, old man. 
If it wasn’t for you——” 

“‘For me?” repeated the team captain, and gazed at 
Dinnie queerly. 

“Play!” demanded the referee. 

Resuming their places on the court, Dutton Hall’s two 
doubles representatives prepared to put forth an even 
greater effort. It was Bert’s service. It had been broken 
through but once during the match, and to win it again would 
give the home team the advantage game on the set at 6-5. 
Bert’s first serve was into Big Bill’s court. The Brinkman 
ace’s racket flashed and the ball sped back over the net, 
aimed along the sidelines, down Dinnie’s “alley.” 

“Oh! Great!” exclaimed the crowd, with a hum of 
admiration. 

Dinnie’s arm had gone up in a forehand sweep and his 
racket had flashed in the path of the speeding drive, whizzing 
it back across the net, the ball striking at Big Bill’s feet, 
quite unreturnable! 

“Server, fifteen,” scored the referee. “Receiver, nothing!” 
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“For some reason you didn’t 
want Dinnie to correct his back- 
hand!” 





“Nice get!”’ called Bert, from the baseline, as he changed 
sides of the court. 

“Send some more down my alley!’’ Dinnie invited his 
opponents, grinning, ‘I like em!” 

But Big Bill, glowering, saw to it that succeeding serves 
were placed well out of Dinnie’s reach. With the score 
forty-thirty and Dutton Hall needing but the next point for 
the game, Capt. Bert Morrow took his time as he made 
ready for the next service. The ball was to go to Corky 
Jewett, Big Bill’s partner, and Bert hoped to put over an 
“ace,” 

“Look out!” A spectator gasped the warning involun- 
tarily for Corky had connected with Bert’s service and made 
a beautiful return which was barely clearing the net on Bert’s 
side of the court and looked destined to go “‘dead”’ before 
either Bert or Dinnie could get their racket on it. 

“Mine!” shouted Bert and raced in from backcourt. As 
he strained forward to get his racket under the bound, his 
left ankle turned suddenly under him. Im a last lurch, how- 
ever, as he went down, Bert completed the stroke and re- 
turned the ball. A woman shrieked at the spectacular play 
and the crowd held its breath as Big Bill, hitting the ball in 
mid-air, attempted to drive it between the fallen Bert and 
his crouching partner for a clean placement. But again 
Dinnie, uncannily anticipating the action, leaped in the 
direction of the ball, got it on his forehand side, and angled 
it sharply off the court for the play that gave Dutton Hall 
the lead in the set, six games to five! 

‘Such playing!” cried a hysterical voice. 

“Good boy!” groaned Bert, as Dinnie, dropping his 
racket, ran to his side and helped him to his feet. ‘One 
more game now and we'll take these birds. Tough customers, 
aren’t they?” 

“Your ankle!” spoke Dinnie, anxiously. “It’s swelling, 
Bert. You’re hurt!” 

“No, no! I’m all right! Don’t hold the game up!” 

“How about it, Morrow?” called Big Bill, coming to the 
net. “Like to rest a bit?” 

Bert smiled through gritted teeth. 

“I’m okay,” he assured. ‘‘Don’t mind me.” 


T WAS Big Bill’s serve and he was faced with the ne- 
cessity of winning it, or the match was lost to Brink- 
man. Bert brought cheers as he took a hobbling step after 
a high bounding service and shot the ball past Corky 
Jewett at the net. 

Score: Server, nothing; Receiver, fifteen! 

‘Hold me up, Dinnie!”’ Bert appealed. ‘‘Get your point, 
too!” 

But Big Bill, desperate, placed the ball on Dinnie’s back- 
hand side and Dinnie dubbed it into the net. 

Score: fifteen-all! 

Again Bert won his point and again Dinnie lost. 

Score: thirty-all! 

“T’m sorry!” apologized Dinnie, who had fought furiousiy 
trying to atone for the shortcomings of his backhand by 
making devastating use of his forehand. ‘“ You get the next 
point and I’ll get mine—somehow!” 

Those in the stands knew that the next two points, if won 
by Dutton Hall, meant the match. A chilling silence fell 
over the court. Big Bill sent across a lightning serve. All 
Bert could do with it was to return a high lob. It fell in back 
court with Big Bill waiting to make a kill shot on it. His 
racket swished through the air and the ball started for 
Dutton Hall’s side of the net. As it cleared the top, just 
tipping the net-band, an answering racket swung to meet it. 

‘Look at that, will you?” 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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HEN Bret and I read in the papers, the day 

after the spring polo tournament was over, that 

“the Colts were favored by a series of lucky 

breaks, chiefly the accidental footwork of Polo 
Prince,’ we nearly threw a fit. We got as mad as we did 
after that remarkable pre-tournament game with Sandrock 
when we came across Ralph Pence and the pony, who was 
then called Spitfire, behind the stables. Spitfire was tied 
to the picket line. Pence, his face livid, was lashing the 
horse with the cruel thong of a long buggy whip. 

Bret had rushed forward, but I grabbed him by the belt 
and pulled him back. 

“Keep your head,” I told him. “Let’s handle it right.”’ 

I caught Pence’s arm as he was bringing the whip down 
on Spitfire’s flanks. 

“You can’t do that here, Pence,’’ I told him. ‘“ You’re 
a guest of the club, and probably don’t know it’s against the 
club’s rules.” 

“Did you see how this pony acted in the game this after- 
noon?” demanded Pence. 

“T should have. I was playing against you.” 

“Did you see him stick out his tail every time I tried to 
hit a ball?” 

“Yes, and I saw you yank the curb bit until his mouth 
bled.” 

“Did you see him buck every time I had a shot at goal? 
And deliberately shy away every time another pony rode me 
off the line of play?” 

“T saw all that and more,’ I told him coldly. ‘‘He’s 
the most intelligent pony I ever saw, and I watched him 
use his full quota of horse sense to keep you from play- 
ing polo.” 

“And no wonder,” put in Bret. ‘You abused that 
mount from the time the ball was tossed in. A man like you 
who carries a two-goal handicap is supposed to know how to 
handle a horse.” 

It wasn't exactly a diplomatic remark, especially when 
addressed to a guest of our dads’ polo club at Sandrock. But 
Pence’s abuse of Spitfire had made Bret wild. Bret is a horse- 
lover from way back, and I’m not much behind him. 

Pence was nearly beside himself with rage. He raised his 
whip, but my hand interfered. 

“You confounded cub,” he shouted. 
can’t train my ponies to suit myself?” 

“You can’t train ’em that way at this club,” I replied. 
‘And I don’t particularly care about being called a young 
cub. You’re overstepping a guest’s privileges.” 

“Take your hand off me, you interfering whelp, or I’ll 
overstep my temper and give you a dose of this horse 
medicine.” 

I guess I went white with rage, because Pence jerked away 
and lifted the whip. I raised my hand to ward off the blow, 
but it never came. Bret had jumped in and with one smash- 
ing blow sent Pence down in the straw and manure. 

I nodded my thanks to Bret, and went over to the horse. 
His ears were back, and his eyeballs were rolling until 
only the whites could be seen. He snapped at me, more 
in fear than in viciousness, and I tried to calm him with 
soft words, 

Pence pulled himself up and started for Bret. He out- 
weighed Bret about fifty pounds, and was several years older. 
So I left the horse and went over to Bret. Pence stopped 
when he saw the two of us. 

“The committee will hear about this,”’ he said savagely. 

“Correct,” I assured him. “They are rather particular 
here about the treatment of horses.” 

Pence turned abruptly and left. Bret waiked over to 
Spitfire and rubbed his muzzle. To my surprise the ears 
came forward, the eyeballs calmed, showing a pair of soft 
brown eyes, and the horse stopped his excited pawing of the 
ground. 

“By jingo!” I exclaimed. ‘The horse saw you knock 
Pence down, and knows you're his friend. Gosh, Bret, I 
wish the Colts could get a horse like this before the tourna- 
ment.” 

“Pence will shoot him before he’ll sell him to us. - Look at 
those eyes, Tim! Did you ever see so much understanding 
in a piece of horseflesh?” 

I caressed the horse a bit cautiously. He did not snap 
at me this time. He seemed to understand that I was 
a friend of Bret’s, and that was all he needed to know. 

We led him inside his stall. The ponies and stablemen 
were returning from the field, and in their absence I unsad- 
dled him and Bret got a currycomb and brush and began 
grooming him. When the attendants came in we turned him 
over to the men who had charge of Pence’s string of ponies. 
Their surprise turned to indignation against their employer 
when they saw the white and red streaks of the lash on the 
pony’s silky quarters. 

“Not saying anything against Mr. Pence, sir, but I sure 
wish you young gentlemen had the owning of this pony,” 
said one of them. 

“Ts he for sale?” I asked. 


“D’ye mean I 


“That I don’t know. Mr. Pence paid a fancy price for 
him at Meadowbrook only last fall. He was supposed to be 
a ‘made’ pony, and all that, but he and Mr. Pence just 
didn’t seem to get started right.” 

“Tf he’s a made pony we'll have to pay a whooping big 
price for him,” grunted Bret as we walked over to the club- 
house for showers. 

“I’m betting Pence doesn’t value his ‘makings’ so much. 
Bet we can buy him cheap enough if we don’t let him know 
who’s buying him.” 

“And if we can get the money. I think the Colts are about 
broke. Maybe we can get our dads interested.” 

After the showers we looked up Mr. Reading, the chairman 
of the committee. He had seen the game, and knew that 
Pence didn’t get along very well with Spitfire. 

“‘Just the same,” he said when we told our tale, “we 
can’t allow any one to bring the club into disrepute by in- 
human treatment of their ponies. Mr. Pence has come South 
to play with us, and as it’s his first offense we’ll just drop him 
a hint.” 

We spoke about Spitfire to our team, the Sandrock Colts, 
and as usual found that the fellows were all broke. With 
Christmas not so long gone it wasn’t natural to expect to find 
a sou among us. Well, we were running our team on a 
shoestring, anyway, so we weren’t too disappointed. We 
were just youngsters learning the game, and most of our 
mounts were the cast-off ponies of our fathers, uncles, elder 
brothers, and who-not. That was why our team was bur- 
dened with only a two-goal handicap, one for Bret and one 
for myself. A player’s handicap is bound to be small if his 
ponies aren’t much good. It gave us a fighting chance in the 
tournament, as most of the teams we played carried about 
eight goals, and had to give us the difference, six goals, 
before the game started. 

“We've got to get that pony,”’ Bret insisted. “I know I 
can make an international mount out of him if I can make 
him want to play for me. He’s got more sense than our 
entire string put together.” 


“ 


WE DECIDED to appoint our dads a committee of 
the whole to finance us. We’broke it gently to them. 
We prepared the ground by telling what a wonderful pony 
Spitfire was, and how he had been mistreated. Then the 
four of us chipped in our last bit of cash for a supper at a 
near-by tea house, and invited our dads to a “Father and 
Son” evening. (Try it some time.) They were tickled to 
death at such a token of affection from their young hopefuls, 
and accepted en masse. When the meal was over each pater 








found his favorite cigar in front of him, and before the evening 
was over they thought we were doing them a favor by letting 
them buy Spitfire for us. 

The club committee, without meaning to, helped us a lot. 
They suggested to Pence that as long as he seemed unable to 
ride Spitfire without abusing him, he confine himself to the 
more manageable ponies of his string, So when the Sand- 
rock professional offered to buy the pony, Pence snapped up 
the offer. It wasn’t until a week later that he discovered who 
the new owners of the pony were, and the worst he could do 
was to publicly hope we’d all break our necks on him. 

“And now,” said Ted Blickers, our No. 2, when we 
trotted Spitfire out for his first workout, “‘we’ve got to let 
him know he’s a part of the gang.” 

“Let’s change his name,” said Bret. ‘Make him believe 
he’s something.” 

“Call him Prince,” suggested Gould Haines, our No. r. 

“Polo Prince,” I amended, and there it stood. 


E CROWDED around him, stroking his silken hair 

and admiring the sheen of his chestnut coat. He stood 
about fourteen hands three, with splendid withers and the 
long neck of the thoroughbred polo pony. His shoulders 
and flanks were rounded with the curves of full muscles. 
His mane and tail were short-clipped. Two brown eyes, 
separated by the blaze of his forehead, regarded us gravely. 
It seemed as though Polo Prince was withholding judgment 
for a while. 

Then came the question of who should ride him. I wanted 
Bret to ride him, because I knew that Polo Prince remem- 
bered that Bret struck a blow in his defense, and looked 
upon him as his new master. Also, Bret is the best trainer of 
the Colts. So I suggested that we turn the horse loose and 
all walk away from him. If he followed any cf us, that man 
should be the rider and trainer. We did this, and as I 
expected Polo Prince followed Bret. 

“Nothing left to do but to win the tournament,” I laughed. 
“Bret will make that horse win for us single handed.” 

We watched Bret and Polo Prince gallop up and down the 
field. A flicker of the wrist, a slight pressure of the knees, 
a shift of weight in the saddle, and Polo Prince was stopping, 
turning, maneuvering, as though he and Bret were one. 

“‘T never saw anything like it!” exclaimed Bret happily 
as he galloped into us and stopped “‘on a dime.” “He re- 
sponds to the aids like a Ford to the pedal. I can’t see why 
Pence had such trouble with him.” 

We found out why when Gould, Ted, and myself, in turn, 
tried to ride him. Not a satisfactory response would he give 


I heard the sweet click of my mallet as it connected 
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to the reins or leg pressure. He broke into the wrong leads 
on the turns, threw his head into the air on the halts, single- 
footed and two-tracked for no reason, and in general proved 
as cranky to us as he had to Pence. 

“He’s a one-man horse, right enough,’’ Ted concluded. 

“This horse is going to have more tricks up his sleeve 
than an international pony,’’ promised Bret. “‘When the 
tournament begins he’ll be able to teach Tommy Hitch- 
cock polo tricks.” With that he trotted off to the bull pen, 
and the rest of us sadly turned to our ancient plugs. 


NE month isn’t much time to train for a tournament 

when youare taking college-board examsat the same time, 
and we had hard sledding. We used every hour of daylight 
we could spare from our studies, and most of my time was 
spent with Bret in training Polo Prince. I call it training, 
but it was more like telling Polo Prince what you wanted 
done, and then watching him do it. He was a “made,” 
or trained, pony, in that he could stop, turn, follow the ball, 
and ride off other ponies if sufficiently pressed. 

But there are other tricks to the game, and Bret, who had 
been watching his brothers and father play and train ponies 
for years, knew how to tell Polo Prince about them.- He 
showed Prince that the easiest way to ride off another 
pony is to get just one-quarter length ahead and throw his 
weight against the other pony’s neck. He taught Polo 
Prince to come in at a slight angle and bump the other pony, 
rather than come in parallel and then try to push him off. 
He taught the pony to keep his neck away from the line 
of the ball on the backhand shots, to avoid the foul of 
crossing. 

And, believe it or not, he got it across to Polo Prince that 
the idea of the game was to slip the ball between the goal- 
posts. If the pony saw that the ball was going to cross the 
backline without going through the goal he would nearly 
kill himself trying to reach it in time to let his rider back it. 
If, on the contrary, he saw a clean shot skimming over the 
turf for the center of the goal, he would cock his head around 
to see if there was any danger of another player stopping it. 
If he thought the ball was safe he would stop without com- 
mand and gallop back to the center of the field. 

And all the while that pony was learning a few tricks of his 
own that we weren’t to learn about until the final game of 
the tournament. 

It was not only the final game; it was the deciding game. 
I can’t explain how we got into the finals. My recollection of 
the first games of the series is just one memory of a harnessed 
cyclone called Polo Prince. Sandrock beat Pinevale and the 
Army team from the Corps Area, and we, by the help of our 
handicap, nosed out Lakewood and a team from Miami. 
This brought Sandrock and the Colts together for the cup, 
and maybe we weren’t nudging each other at the thought of 
Pence watching Polo Prince perform miracles for our team. 


Sandrock could not get there in time. 





The three-hundred-yard length of the field was as smooth 
as a billiard table when we warmed up our ponies before 
the game. Our sticks met the willow ball with that sweet- 
sounding click which tells of a hard shot cleanly delivered. 
Each of us felt that if his four ponies could stand two chuk- 
kers apiece, and if Polo Prince continued his remarkable 
play, we might prevent Sandrock from recovering the six 
goals they had to give us. Naturally, they outmounted us 
very much. Their ponies were of the best in the country, 
and their players were all veterans. 

But six goals are six goals. 

“You’ve got Polo Prince in the 
first and fifth chukker,” I remon- 
strated to Bret when he showed me his 
pony list. “‘You’ve always played 
him the fourth and eighth chukker 
before. Why the shift?” 

“Usually I want my best pony for 
the last chukker in each half. But 
this time I’m going to play a little 
psychology on Pence. If we start in 
with Polo Prince the first chukker, 
and add a few goals to our handicap, 
he’ll get so mad at the thought of 
Polo Prince that he’ll go ball crazy 
and disrupt his team. Watch it.” 

Poor Bret! He had figured out 
everything except Polo Prince. Every- 
thing, except the pony who was draw- 
ing the largest crowd that had ever 
come to Sandrock to watch the 
spring tournament. 

We lined up at the center of the 
field for the throw-in. Gould Haines 
was No. 1, Ted Blicker, No. 2; Bret 
Barton, No. 3, and I was back, or 
No. 4. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 lined up one 
behind the other, and I was off at the 
flank, so that the team formed an L. Sandrock lined up in 
the same manner, so that the two teams together formed a 
T, with the referee throwing in the ball from the small end. 
As the duty of the No. 1 is to shoot the goal, or to clear the 
way so a teammate can shoot the goal, he naturally finds 
himself riding the opposing No. 4, whose duty it is to protect 
his goal. So also the No. 2 will ride the opposing No. 3. 
Pence was playing No. 2 on Sandrock, which made him 
Bret’s man. Often in the game a man will find himself out 
of position, in which case he rides the nearest opposing 
player who is loose. 


HE bell sounded, the referee’s whistle blew, and the willow 

sphere came rollinginto the twoteams. It went by the 1’s, 
2’s, and 3’s, and I beat the other back to it and sent it up the 
field. It went past Bret, up to Ted, who wisely 
rode his man to one side, leaving the field 
clear for Bret. Polo Prince seemed in great 
form. He easily outdistanced the Sandrock 
player, and gave Bret an unhampered shot. 
The ball shot ahead of the players, and it 
looked as though it might get to the goalposts. 

Gould was on his best pony, and was able 
to edge his man to one side. But Ted was 
opposed to one of Sandrock’s best mounts, 
and as they raced behind the: ball towards 
the goal it was evident that the Sandrock 
player was putting himself in a position to 
cut the ball over to the sideboard. Bret 
let Polo Prince out for all he was worth, 
and was able to block the play. But this 
left Pence free, and he galloped up and 
tried a difficult shot under his pony’s belly. 
I guess his mallet head must have touched 
his pony’s hoof, causing it to deflect, because 
the ball, instead of going to the sideboards, 
caromed off one of the goalposts and went 
through. The goalkeeper waved his flag. 
Pence had scored for us! 

It was a good beginning, but when the 
ball was thrown in again Polo Prince got a 
bee in his bonnet and reverted to type. 
Bret might as well have been up on a wooden 
horse, for all the good he did. He couldn’t 
strike at a ball without the pony’s tail com- 
ing up and spoiling the stroke. He couldn’t 
ride off his man; Polo Prince would give way 
to the opposing horse every time, and not all 
the reins nor spurs in the world could make 
him bump another pony. If his tail didn’t 
quite spoil a shot, he would buck at the next 
swing and Bret would miss the ball by a foot. 
Or he would shy off the line of the ball as soon 
as the ball came within hitting distance, and 
Bret would have to lean out so far that sev- 
eral times he nearly went off. 

And all the time Sandrock was piling up 
goals and Pence was giving us the razzberry. 
Bret was red with rage and with the effort 
to make his wonder-pony play polo. The 









Polo Prince pricked up his ears. sked. 
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crowd didn’t give him much sympathy. Many of the spec- 
tators had motored a long way to see in action this pony 
that had performed such miracles the past two weeks. They 
laughed and blew their horns loud and long when some spe- 
cial antic of Polo Prince made Bret appear ridiculous. The 
Colts were glad when the chukker ended. 

“Don’t say it! Don’t say a word!” warned Bret when we 
trotted in to change mounts. He was literally trembling 
with rage. “I'll never touch this horse ‘again. I’ve treated him 
like a pal, nursed him along like a baby, and here he 
makes a fool of me in the biggest game of the season. 
There’s a devil in him, Tim. A great big grinning 
red devil that’s just been waiting for this game.” 
“He didn’t act this way in the preliminary games,”’ 
I said. ‘“‘There’s something the 
matter with him. Find out what 
it is before you go up on him 
again.” 

“T’m not going up on him 
again. The score is 7—-4 in our 
favor. We can hold our lead if 
I don’t fool with him.” 


UT we didn’t hold our lead. 
The second and third chuk- 
kers gave us one goal and Sand- 
rock four. They had caught up 
with their handicap before the 
fourth chukker. 

When we mounted up for the 
last chukker of the first half, 
Bret suddenly gave out a loud 
““Whoopee!”” He jumped off 
his pony and directed that Polo 
Prince be brought up instead. 

“What’s gotten into you?” I 


“An idea,” he said. “I’m 
riding Polo Prince again this chukker, but I’m not even going 
to look at a ball. I’m going to do nothing but ride Pence.” 

That was all the information he gave us. We went back 
to our positions, puzzled at Bret, peeved with the score, and 
tired of the uneven struggle of matching our ponies against 
the first-rate string of Sandrock’s. 

Bret never looked at a ball the entire chukker. He rode 
Pence. Not as the rest of us rode our men, by sticking close 
to them when they had the ball. He rode Pence by driving 
his pony into him in one continuous bump-and-push rush that 
carried Pence and his mount from one side of the field to the 
other. He didn’t foul Pence. He never crossed him, never 
hit him at a dangerous angle, never did a thing except ride 
him with Polo Prince as cleanly and as hard as Pence had 
ever been ridden in his life. Bret never looked at a ball; 
Pence couldn’t. Bret took him out of every play before the 
play began. He rode him to the sideboards when the play 
was down the center of the field. He forced him into the 
corner pockets when the play was near goal. Bret was no 
good to us; Pence was no good to Sandrock. The rest of us 
played with renewed spirit, encouraged by Bret’s exhibition, 
and the half ended with the tied score unchanged. 

“Now explain your idea,” Ted said, slinging a blanket 
around him as we slumped on the ground for the ten-minute 
rest between halves. 

Bret filled his helmet with water and poured it over his 
head before he answered. He looked exhausted, but his 
eyes were bright. 

“Never you mind,” he said. ‘If it works, we’ll win the 
game, and I'll tell you about it. If it doesn’t work, we lose, 
and that’s that. I’m playing Polo Prince again in the eighth 
chukker. Watch him!” 

“Going to play him three chukkers!” I exclaimed. Two 
chukkers of hard polo is enough for any pony. 

“It’s pushing him hard, I know. But he’s got the gump- 
tion, and I’ll be fooled badly if he doesn’t show Sandrock 


a thing or two then. We’ve got to hold them even the next . 


three chukkers, fellows. Then the last chukker I’ll go in on 
Polo Prince. I want you three to do nothing but ride the 
hides off your men. Pass the ball if you get the chance, 
but if you have the choice of the ball or the man, ride the 
man. That’ll leave me free, and if my idea is O. K., Polo 
Prince will win the game.” 

I felt that in some way Bret had analyzed Polo Prince’s 
freakish nature, but the other two fellows, knowing how the 
horse had behaved the first chukker, looked very doubtful. 
But when they mounted up I saw they were going to play 
their best and give Bret a chance to do his stuff. 

How we fought through the fifth, sixth, and seventh chuk- 
kers! We couldn’t quite hold the older team, but we rode 
them till our nags seemed to give way under us. We scored 
one goal on a foul by Pence, the penalty being a free shot 
from the forty-yard line, which Ted put through with a 
smashing stroke, and Sandrock scored three. When we 
went up for the last period, the scoreboard read, SAND- 
ROCK 11, SANDROCK COLTS 9. 

“Remember the dope, fellows,” warned Bret when we 
mounted up. “Take care of your man, and leave the rest to 
Polo Prince.” 

(Continued on page 58) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


Through Night Contact 


RT BENDER dropped to the clipped grass 
of the small but level San Fernando Valley 
field, expelled his breath heavily and grinned 
at “Speed” Connors. Art was a head 

taller than Speed, red-headed and blue-eyed. His face 
was tanned by the sun and wind; he spoke slowly, al- 
most lazily. 

“Thirty-five gallons of gas stowed away in that 
fuselage compartment, Speed! Guess we’re set for 
some real flying and hunting, eh?” 

Speed Connors grinned back. He was dark-haired, 
and his eyes were black in the dusk. His face, too, was 
browned even darker than that of his pal. It was Speed 
who held his /imited commercial flying license; he had 
held it more than a month, since his eighteenth birth- 
day. Art lacked six months of being eighteen; he held a 
private license. But he flew a ship almost as well as 
Speed. 

“We'll take off at dawn, Art,” Speed stated. “The 
crate’ll be all right here to-night. Fog’s coming in a 
bit, but there won’t be much wind.” 

Art nodded. ‘‘She’s staked down good enough,” 
he said slowly. ‘Looked like we weren’t going to make 
this trip for a while, Speed, but I guess we’re set now.” 

Speed chuckled. ‘Thirty-five galions of gas costs 
money!” he muttered, grinning, and stared toward the 
darkening slopes of Mount Wilson and Mount. Lowe. 
“‘ And we had other things to buy, too.” 

Art sighed happily. The two boys had earned the 
money to purchase the ship, to take instruction in 
flying. Summer vacations from high school had given 
them the chance. And now they were ready for their 
first real flight, an air jaunt across the mountains, a 
landing at Whiting Flats, and some hunting. Then 
more flying, perhaps over the desert country eastward 
of the range. There weren’t many gas stations on the 
desert, thus the seven five-gallon cans of fuel stowed 
away in the fuselage compartment back of the rear 
cockpit. 

Art moved around the two-place, radial engined 
plane, inspecting her. Suddenly he called out to Speed, 
who was staring toward the shadowed mountain slopes. 

“‘Let’s go into the radio shack and try to get a 
weather report, Speed. It may be that——” 

He stopped. Both boys looked toward the southern 
sky. The drone of ship engines drifted down to them. 
But there was one plane, to be seen dimly in the dis- 
tance. One plane with three engines. 

“The Record Breaker, Art!” Speed’s voice held a 
note of excitement. ‘Coming up from San Diego for a 
refueling, I’ll bet. Her engines sound good, too.” 

Art nodded. ‘“‘if she stays up until midnight she’ll 
break the world’s record,”’ he stated. ‘‘And she sounds 
as though she’d bust that record, all right.” 

Speed turned slowly toward the western sky. The 
sun was out of sight—gray fog was rolling over the foot- 
hills of the valley. It was thick fog—and low. He shook 
his head slowly. 

“Tt isn’t only the engines that count,” he muttered. 
“‘She’s got to make contact with the refueling ship, and 
this fog looks bad, Art.” 

The red-headed one frowned, then grinned. 

“Maybe the radio’ll give us some dope on that, too, 
Speed,” he suggested. ‘‘Anyway—we’ll get off at 
dawn. Here’s luck to us—as well as to the Record 
Breaker!” 

Speed Connors chuckled. His eyes were on the big 
cabin monoplane, almost over their field now. 

“And how!” he muttered grimly. 


T WAS ten o’clock. Art Bender’s mother had 

cooked a fine dinner; Speed and Art had listened in 
with head-sets for several hours, in the radio shack 
behind the Valley ranch-house. Fog was drifting 
across the fields, toward the mountains. Several times 
they had picked up the short-wave length of the 
Record Breaker. But now, for more than an hour, 
there had been no radio trace of the ship. 

And then, suddenly, Art stiffened in the chair on 
which he was sitting. Speed had just suggested that 
they turn in; they would have to be up early as the fog 
would probably lift with the dawn. 

“Tt’s the Record Breaker!” Art muttered. ‘She's 
in trouble!” 

Speed reached for his head-set, hanging on a nail 
He could read code, as well as Art. Tense, silent, both 
boys sat in the shack, and caught the dot and dash 
talk from the big Army craft’s radio man. 
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The captain raised both gloved hands, capped them together. 


Night contactl 


“Gas left for only thirty minutes!” Art muttered. 
“Heavy fog over North Field, failed to make connec- 
tions. Opposite beacon on Mount Sharrel, bad air. 
Trying to get over Valley Field—send refueling ship 
up with gas!” 

Art stopped decoding the message. He listened. 
The radio operator high in the sky was repeating the 
message. Art slipped fi the receivers; Speed already 
had dropped his, was moving toward the door of the 
shack. 

“‘Should hear the engines, if he’s opposite Mount 
Sharrel beacon!” Speed stated. “It’s going to be 


. close but that refueling plane can find her, all right.” 


They were outside now. Sure enough, they could 
hear the beat of the great cabin ship’s engines. The 
fog was rolling over the valley, less than a hundred 
feet above the earth. It was thick and muffled the 
natural roar of the engines from the ship that was 
trying to break the world record for staying in the 
sky. The beam of the Mount Sharrel beacon 
came through the gray stuff only in a_ yellow, 
faint glow. 

Speed shook his head. His eyes were narrowed, 
grim. 

“They missed connections at San Diego!” he 
muttered. ‘If something goes wrong here 

He broke off as Art moved into the radio shack 
again. The Valley Field, from which the Record 
Breaker had taken off almost four nights ago, was less 
than seven miles from the Bender ranch-house. At 
that field was one of the refueling planes, her tank 
filled with gas. It +was transferred to the big plane 
through a rubber hose, after contact above the ship 
was established. Now, with the darkness and fog 
combining to make contact difficult, it looked bad 
for the ship attempting to break the record. 

Art’s voice came to speed. ‘‘ Radio man says they’re 
flying at two thousand, five hundred!” he called out. 
“‘ Air’s pretty clear at that altitude and all the refuel- 
ing ship’s got to do is get up above the stuff. It’s a 
low bank.” 

Speed nodded. ‘Good!’ he muttered. ‘She’ll 
do it, all right!” 


HE STOOD listening to the dulled beat of the 

Army plane’s engines. She was north of their 
field now, probably above the Valley Field. The gray 
fog seemed to be rolling lower over the earth. But the 
pilot of the Army refueling plane, a single-engined ship, 
could get up through the gray stuff. And it wouldn’t 
take him long to establish contact. 

“Night contact!” Speed muttered grimly. ‘That’s 
what I call flying!” 

He stared out toward the staked-down, two-place 
plane in which they were to fly at dawn. There was a 
faint smile on his browned face. And then Art 
Bender’s voice cut in on his thoughts. It was raised 
sharply, excited. 

“Speed! I’ve got Valley Field on a short-wave 
length. They’re trying to get the Record Breaker! 
The refueling plane took off a few minutes ago and 
crashed on the ground! Skidded, dropped a wing, 
and nosed over. The pilot wasn’t badly hurt, but the 
ship was wrecked. She didn’t burn in spite of the gas 
load. But she can’t climb up above!” 

Speed Connors stood in the doorway of the radio 
shack, his eyes on Art’s. The refueling plane cracked 
up, on the take-off! He could hear faintly the beat of 
the test ship’s engines. Gas left for only about twenty 
minutes now. And the five men up above in the 
great craft were within striking distance of the world 
record! 

Speed groaned. Art was working with his receiving 
set, he shook his head. 

““Something’s gone wrong somewhere. Can’t get a 
thing now. My batteries were low, anyway. Gosh, 
Speed, twenty minutes and then she’ll have to drop! 
The Belgians hold the record and they’ll keep it!” 

Speed was staring at Art with narrowed eyes. He 
spoke suddenly, in a low tone. 

“Art, there’s the gas in our ship! If we could get 
up there, establish contact ~ 

He broke off as Art jerked off his head-set, jumped 
to his feet. His pal’s eyes were shining. 

““No hose, Speed, but the stuff’s in five-gallon cans. 
A good length of rope—I’ve got it in the house. I can 
wind the rope—lower the cans over the fuselage. But 
can they handle it in the other plane?” 
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At that instant he saw the shape of the great Army plane roaring in {rom the port side! 


Speed spoke rapidly. ‘The captain’s been handling the 
hose, he can tilt the cans into the funnel. If I can fly steadily 
enough, Art! Seven cans, thirty-five gallons. That would 
be about an hour’s flight. We can land in the flood-lights of 
Valley Field, take on more fuel. They can radio North 
Field, at San Diego, and the other refueling ship can make 
Los Angeles in a few hours.” 

Art cut in, speaking excitedly. ‘We haven’t much time, 
Speed, you get the crate warmed up. I'll get the rope and 
handle the cans from the rear cockpit. We may not be able 
to make it, but we can try!” 

Speed nodded. He spoke grimly. ‘It may mean that we 
can’t start on our trip, Art,” he reminded. ‘It takes. red 
tape, a lot of it, to get stuff from the Army. And we’ll use 
all our gas. May be hard to get it back in time.” 


RT’S face twisted. He’d looked forward to the sky 

jaunt for a long time. But there was the plane in the 

air needing gas. And the refueling ship cracked up. He 
smiled grimly. 

“We've got to try, Speed! We’re set to go. The gas is 
loaded. I can handle that much weight, with the rope I’ve 
got in the hangar. If you can get off, get up through the 
white stuff.” 

Speed Connors grunted. “I can get off, all right,” he 
muttered. ‘“‘And maybe I can get down. Let’s go, Art!” 

He ran toward the ship, got the rope loose from the ground 
stakes. He wound the inertia starter, then pulled the covers 
off the open cockpits, climbed into the front one. There were 
wheel blocks in place, he snapped the ignition on. The prop 
swung into motion as the inertia starter did the trick. The 
engine spluttered, then roared. Speed reached for his helmet 
and goggles, adjusted them as the engine warmed up. Both 
he and Art wore heavy flying jackets, and he knew that his 
pal’s helmet and goggles were in the rack of the rear cockpit. 

He stared up at the white stuff rolling above the field. 
\rt’s mother had gone into town on a visit; she would not be 
around to be worried by this night flight. And once before 
Speed had handled a ship in the air, at night. But not to 
establish contact or to take off with a fairly heavy load. 

The engine was roaring smoothly as Art came running up a 
length of coiled, heavy rope in his hands. He climbed into 
the rear cockpit as Speed fitted the ‘phones over his helmet, 
adjusted the receivers over the ear flaps. A mouthpiece 
hung on his chest and a wire ran back to the head-set that 
\rt would wear. This allowed talk in the air, even with the 
rar of the engine through the ship’s exhausts. 

He twisted his head, cut down the throttle speed. Art was 
working rapidly. He was attaching the rope to fuselage, 
inside his cockpit. He adjusted his helmet, goggles and head- 
set, then spoke to Speed. 

“Better get off, Speed! I’ve got fifty feet of rope. I'll get 
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the first can tied up as we climb. We’ve got about fifteen 
minutes!” 

Speed nodded. He climbed down and got the wheel 
blocks from under the wheels of the two-place ship. Then he 
climbed aboard again. He thought, suddenly, of the ’chutes. 

“Art!” he called sharply. ‘How about the silk spreads?” 

Art Bender grinned. “J can’t use one, too bulky for my 
work,” he shouted back. ‘Not much time, Speed!” 

Speed grinned. He roared the engine into twelve hundred 
r. p. m. and the plane started to roll. Fifteen minutes! And 
in that short time they would have to get above the Army 
plane, and lower five-gallon cans of gas! And before they 
could get above the Army plane she must be located. 

The ship took off into the wind, and he lifted her off the 
ground prettily. The engine was beating a steady tattoo; 
he opened her up wide, pulled back on the stick. And almost 
instantly they were in the fog. He had his air sense, flying 
sense, and two instruments on the lighted dial-board to guide 
him. The level glasses helped a lot. His eyes went to the 
angle-of-climb indicator, the bank indicator. He held the 
ship in a steady climb for altitude. 

The air was rough. White clouds of fog obscured the wing 
lights at times. At other times it was thinner. The engine 
was roaring steadily, but Speed knew the danger of taking 
off and climbing directly into a change of temperature. He 
was tense in the cockpit. 

For three minutes they climbed in a wide circle. And then 
there was a break in the fog. A slice of moon showed to the 
southward. It was obscured by another layer of fog almost 
instantly. The altimeter showed eighteen hundred feet. 
Art’s voice sounded through the receivers of the phone-set. 

“Pulled a can through the back compartment and got it 
fast to the rope, Speed! Got the rope fixed so there won’t be 
much weight for me to handle, as I let it out. Pretty much 
up to you and the flying.” 

Speed nodded his helmeted head. He tried to make his 
voice sound natural. 

“We'll make the transfer, Art. But we’ve got to find——” 

He broke off. Art’s voice, a hoarse scream, sounded in his 
ears. And at the same instant he saw the shape, the great 
shape of the Army plane, roaring in from the port side! 

Fear struck at him, gripped him for a precious second. 
And then he saw the nose of the three-engined ship go up. 
He shoved the stick forward, dove the two-place plane! 


Fo closed in; he thought for a second that the tail cs- 
sembly of his plane would batter into the landing gear 
of the Army ship! And they had no parachutes! 

Then they were clear. Instantly Speed pulled back on the 
stick, roared the ship upward. Art’s voice came to him, 
shaken. 

“That was awful close, Speed!” 


The pilot nodded. He jerked his head as the plane climbed. 
up through the fog. 

“Sure was!” he muttered into the ’phone mouth-piece. 
“But we know where the Record Breaker is now. She'll 
climb out of the fog, ten to one and we'll spot her!” 

The two-place ship had twenty-two hundred feet now. 
The fog was thinning. At three thousand they suddenly 
roared out of the thickest of the white stuff. Wisps of fog 
were above them and the air was not clear. But it was fairly 
clear. And less than a half mile to the southward was the 
shape of the Record Breaker! She was banking lazily. Her 
wing lights glowed in the distance. 

Speed banked the two-place ship. He climbed her. The 
Army plane was heading southward; he winged his ship in 
close then spoke to Art. 

“Show them the first can! Point to the rope, Art. When 
they nod I’ll get up above and ahead. I’ll hold altitude, it’s 
up to their pilot to do the rest.” 

“Richt!” Art shouted back. 


[ 5s than twenty feet of air separating the wings of the 

big monoplane and the little two-place ship, they roared 
along southward, side by side. The Army plane was soaked 
with fog, as was the smaller ship. A head emerged, then 
shoulders and arms, atop the fuselage, back of the cabin. 
Speed waved. The man waved back. He wore what ap- 
peared to be, in the faint moorlight, a rubber coat. 

“That’s the captain!” Speed shouted through the 
mouth-piece. ‘‘He handles the rubber hose from the re- 
fueling ship. Signal him, Art!” 

He watched the officer as Art signaled. He was forced to 
throttle the little ship down to sixty-five miles an hour, the 
speed of the big plane. 

Several times he saw the officer stare toward their plane, 
then nod. Art was standing in the rear cockpit. He had 
lifted the heavy can and was bracing it on the edge of the 
fuselage. He spoke. 

“T’ve showed him we’ve got seven cans, Speed; he nodded 
that he understood. He pointed up above, signaled me back 
a sixty-five. Our air speed, eh?” 

“Right!” Speed returned. “I'll get above and hold that 
You report how things go. I won’t take my eyes off the 
horizon and the air speed indicator.” 

“He’s signalling for us to hurry!” Art shouted. ‘Get 
her up, Speed!” 

Speed pulled back on the stick, the nose of the little ship 
tilted. She climbed, then he banked in, above the Army 
plane. That ship was ahead and slightly below now. She 
had gained as Speed had climbed. Slowly he advanced the 
throttle, crept up on the test plane. Then he throttled cown 
to an even sixty-five miles an hour. 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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An Allegory of St. George and the World Jamboree 1929 


WENTY-ONE blanket-enveloped and cheery 
Boy Scouts encircled the camp fire at Brownsea 
Island one August evening in 1907. 

The Bulls, the Ravens, the Curlews, the Wolves 
and the Chief Scout’s orderly, although they certainly 
would never have owned up to it, were well content to squat 
that evening, for they had tasted to the full the joys of the 
open that day. 

Ever since the Chief Scout, as we know him, or “the 
general” as they called him in those earliest days, had awoke 
the camp with his kudu horn, a relic of his Matabele cam- 
paign, the scouts had been hard at it, except for one brief 
hour of rest in the middle of the day. 

Scout exercises had given way to breakfast. A tracking 
game had followed the washing up and the putting ship-shape 
of tents and kits. Through thick woods and out over open 
fields the trackers had gone, with here and there a thicket 
of prickly gorse to scratch their knees or a patch of sand to 
engulf their feet. Then there had been games and demon- 
strations with a swim in the sea, followed by a whale hunt 
in the harbor. A hundred and one minor but vastly inter- 
esting stunts had come and gone in quick succession, so that 
it was small wonder that each of the world’s first Boy Scouts 
was healthily tired and more than a little drowsy as he sat 
at the evening’s fire. 

One youngster whom we will dub Pat, enthralled with his 
few days experience of Scouting, lay stretched out at full 
length with his face on his hands gazing into the red embers. 
In the wafting smoke of the newly added branches and the 
glowing ashes beneath there came to him a vision not of 
twenty-one Scouts all alike in color and language, but of 
thousands of the boys of every nation under the sun, all 
converging on England and acclaiming it as the birthplace 
of the Boy Scout movement. In they came from the four 
corners of the earth to thank the white-sweatered figure, 
who in the light of the fire had thrilled Pat and his fellows, 
as he spun a tracking yarn culled from his Indian memories. 

Indeed, it was but a few years ago that the whole British 
Empire and indeed the world itself had been thrilled by the 
Chief Scout’s exploits at Mafeking in the South African 
War. There for seven months, in the face of a force numeri- 
cally vastly superior and threatened by direst starvation— 
horse flesh and locusts formed the menu—he and his small 
force had cheerily held on until relieved. And here, thought 
Pat, is a hero recognized as such by friend and foe alike, for 
whom all things seem open, troubling to make life throb with 
possibilities for a mere handful of youngsters, many of whom 
he had never seen before. How vastly different was his 
manner of talking to that of the average grown-up! There 
wasn’t an atom of pi-jaw about it. All was pregnant with 
impressive and amazing possibilities. 

Pat’s dimming thoughts shifted to his fourteen-year-old 
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sister, whom he had left in their two-room, back-street home 
in the city. She was always more interested in Pat’s ex- 
ploits than in the things girls ordinarily seemed to care about. 
How she would have thrilled, thought Pat, over his ex- 
periences during these valued days. But then, of course, 
Scouting wasn’t for girls! Perhaps though, some form of it 
will be adapted for them later on, so that boys and girls 
shall both have a chance of making their dreams come true 
and of serving the world in which they live. Pat’s longing to 
do something now seemed really practicable. 

The campfire drew to a close and with a “ Good Night, Sir” 
to his hero, Pat drowsily went off to his patrol’s bell tent, 
which like the others stood some distance apart. It didn’t 
take him many minutes to get between the blankets. Fora 
while he tossed restlessly on his self-made bed, woven of 
bracken and straw, one of the many soul-stirring handicrafts 
he had learned from “‘the general” that very afternoon on the 
camp loom. Then slowly and full of sheer joy from the won- 
drous day of activity just over, Pat fell asleep. 


AX? with the sleep there came a dream, born of the 
camp-fire vision. 

St. Michael’s Mount, the island’s highest point had risen 
to such a height, that from its summit one could see the 
whole world. Rapidly Pat found himself mounting to his 
point of vantage. At the top in stooping to pick up a fir 
cone, his diary slid from his pocket and lay open at his feet, 
the patent marker pointing, to his surprise, to August, 1929. 
Pat was even more amazed when a happy manly-looking 
figure in the armour of a knight and with a red cross stretch- 
ing across his breastplate came cantering up the hill-side. 
Reining in his charger he threw himself off his horse and 
stooping down at Pat’s feet restored to him his fallen 
property. 

“Crumbs!” ejaculated Pat. ‘Who ever are you? I 
thought I was alone.” 

“To be alone is impossible,” replied the knight,“ for where- 
ever a Scout goes I go too. My name is George and I am the 
patron of all scouts everywhere.” 

“A bit of a job, I should think. Have you been here 
long, Sir?” queried Pat. 

“Indeed I have, and strange sights have I seen too on 
this island and in its castle there. The Danes used to call it 
Bruno’s Ea, that was before the monks came from Cerne 
Abbey and cultivated the ground. The English kings 
Charles II. and George IV. both stayed here and once not so 
very long ago the islanders made pottery in their little 
village of Maryland. But one of the cheeriest happenings 
I ever did see was in 1907 when on the south side of the 
island the Boy Scouts sprang into being.” 

“What are you talking about?” interrupted Pat. “I 
remember that it was only yesterday.” 


“Indeed no, it was twenty-two years ago this very day. 
You’ve been in a trance all these years, my son. This is 
August, 1929. Look over there and there!” 

As Pat looked he could see great ships setting out from the 
harbors of the world, all making in the direction of England. 
The decks themselves could scarce be seen, so thickly were 
they hidden by Scout hats. As ship drew level with ship, 
green and yellow fleur de lys pennants dipped in salute while 
brotherly messages of welcome flashed from boat to boat. 

“Where are they bound for?” asked Pat of his new-found 
guide. 

“To England, the birthplace of the Boy Scouts, my son. 
The Boy Scouts of America and all the world come to be 
your guests in their pilgrimage.” 

Nearer and nearer drew the ships to the port of Liverpool 
on England’s western coast, gliding slowly down the crowded 
river Mersey. On pontoon and dockside there gathered by 
every available means the Scouts of Britain—no longer 
twenty-one in number but in their thousands. 

Slowly the host of youth trekked to a great piece of park- 
land, while some hundreds and thousands of tents sprang up 
like a mighty crop of mushrooms of divers shapes and sizes. 

From myriad flagpoles the flags of the countries of the 
world unfurled, as through decorated gateways galore, the 
scouts of the different nations swung arm in arm to procure 
their rations from the dumps in each camp. 

“Oh, Look!” cried Pat a little indignantly, “‘there’s our 
language master! Crumbs! He’s in Scout uniform, and 
going halves over some chocolate with our school captain, 
O’Brien, his deadliest enemy. O’Brien’s in uniform too. 
Lumme!” 

Along the main road of the camp, directed by older Scouts 
wearing green shoulder straps thronged this extraordinary 
mélée of boyhood, chatting, gesticulating and playing to- 
gether as if no difference in language existed. 

‘What are those chaps with green shoulder straps?”’ asked 
Pat of his guide. 

“Those are Rover Scouts, young men who once were 
Scouts or are too old to become Boy Scouts, and who now 
form a jolly band of service.” 

A fresh day had broken, the sound of the kudu horn was 
heard once more. In a few seconds around a thousand 
flagstaffs aloft of which broke the Star Spangled Banner 
and many another multi-colored flag, stood hosts of bare- 
kneed youngsters of fourteen and over. Their hatless heads 
revealed their many hued faces, as they looked up into the 
light of the new day to thank their Creator for Scouting. 

At the park gates a bustling crowd of Scouts were busily 
distributing the camp’s own special daily paper, while 
ponderous lorries rolled by with supplies for shops and cafés 
in the Scouts’ Own Market. 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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Squirks 





FELLOW who has never had a pet animal doesn’t 
really know some of the real fun of life. 
But after all I don’t suppose that many such 
fellows exist. 

{’ve had some rum ones in my time—all sorts, from a bug 
to an elephant—but after all these years I have never tired 
of them and still like to have a pet of some sort. 

Look at Shawgm! 

Can you pronounce that word? 

Well, it is the name of my dog. He was given to me by 
Colonel Sleeman, the Scout Commissioner for Herefordshire, 
when I went to the Rally recently at Hereford. It was a 
gathering of the Scouts of the five Counties, Shropshire, 
Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester and Monmouth. Their 
initials go to make up his name. 

And he is a dog! A real Scouty kind of dog. Always anx- 
ious to do his best, eager to learn, as steady and reliable as a 
full-grown dog and yet at other times as playful as a puppy 
(for he is only six months old). 

He has discovered a new game for me and we never tire 






Over tables ard chairs 


playing it. I daresay you know that I am very fond of 
salmon fishing, but I don’t get much chance of indulging in 
it in London nor even at my home in Hampshire. But I 
often take my rod out on the lawn and practice casting. On 
the end of my line I tie a little feather to show me where my 
line gets to. 

Shawgm came out to see me casting and it didn’t take 
him long to see the imitation fly at the end of my line. As 
this trailed along the grass he was on to it like a knife and 
seized it in his mouth and rushed away with it till he pulled 
the line taut. Then he found himself being gradually reeled 
in. Still he hung on to it, occasionally getting the better of 
me-and running out more line again. At length I was able 
to draw him in nearer and nearer until he was within “ gaff- 
ing” distance, i. e., where I could pat him and tell him to let 
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Pets of Mine 


By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
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IR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, Chief Scout 

of the World, has had many adventures in far 
corners of the world. He has been writing for 
BOYS’ LIFE a series on the beginnings of the 
Scout Movement and the experiences from which 
he gained his Scout ideas. This is an interlude, in 
which he tells some interesting and humorous 
experiences with his pets.—The Editors. 











go. But to me it gave a lot of the feel and joy of hooking and 
playing a salmon; and it evidently gave equal joy to Shawgm, 
for he goes on and on at the game as long as you like to play 
it, dashing out every time one makes a cast to find the “fly” 
and catch it. 

Well, that is all very well on the lawn, but one evening, 
shortly after he had learnt this game of being a salmon, 
I took him with me when I went trout fishing on our stream 
near by. At first he got rather wildly excited over the scent 
and occasional sight of water-voles along the bank, so I fast- 
ened him up by his lead to my belt. Presently I saw a trout 
rise and I stalked carefully up behind him. I crept nearer 
and nearer until within casting distance of him. Then gently 
balancing myself on a tuft of rushes overhanging the river, 
I deftly drove my fly to go directly to his nose, and the next 
moment I found myself splosh in the river! 

Shawgm had watched me cast, and as the fly dropped on 
the water he sprang in to seize it, and in doing so jerked me 
off my balance and into the stream! So I have now got to 
teach him that there is a difference between salmon fishing 
and trout fishing. Trout fishing is usually carried out by 
what is called the “dry fly” method, but Shawgm made a 
very set matter for me. 


My Friend the Panther 
HO do you suppose was Squirks? 

Well, he was a particular friend of mine. It was 
just as well to have him as a friend and not as an enemy, 
for when he was nasty he could be very nasty indeed. 

Everybody knows who Bagheera was. He 
was the Black Panther in Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Jungle Book.” Well, Squirks was a cousin of 
his—that is, he was a panther, but not a black 
one. He was a lovely tawny yellow, dark on the 
back and light almost to white underneath, and 
he was covered with black spots, which on his 
back were big, black rings close together, getting 
smaller down his sides until they were mere 
black dots. 

He was a very handsome and graceful animal when he 
had grown up, but was a jolly ugly little beggar when I 
first got him. 


Panther or Leopard 

A panther is very much the same sort of animal as a 
leopard, and people are apt to confuse the two. They 
really are the same animal, but when they live in the moun- 
tains and among the rocks they are generally thinner 
and more active than those which live in the jungles on the 
plains. 

The latter, having less exercise, and getting their hunting 
easily, grow fatter and larger than the moun- 
tain kind. It is these larger ones that are 
called panthers, whilst the smaller ones are 
called leopards. 

The way I remember the difference is this. 
The panther pants because he is fat and 
heavy, while the leopard leaps from rock to 
rock. 

This is how I met Squirks. It was in 
India. I was out shooting in the jungles one 
day, riding on an elephant and was on the 
lookout for a panther which was said to be in 
the neighborhood. 

As we were going along I caught a glimpse 
of spotted fur hiding in a tuft of jungle grass, 
and it looked to me as though this were the 
paw of a panther who was hiding there. So 
I fired down into the grass behind the paw; 
whereupon the “paw” sat up and looked 
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at me. 


Like a Yellow Kitten 


It was a baby panther, so I made the ele- 
phant kneel down, and I quickly slid to the 
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The size of a full- 
grown cat 





ground and captured the little fellow. He was just like a 
huge yellow kitten, about the size of a full-grown cat. 

I said to him, “‘Who are you?” and he 
answered back with a sort of snarl which 
sounded like “Squirks!” so Squirks be- 
came his name. 

I brought Squirks back to my camp 
and showed him to Jack, my puppy. 

Neither liked the other at first, but 
after a time they grew to be great friends 
and played together all day long. 

After some months Squirks began to 
grow big, much bigger than Jack. His 
paws became strong, and his claws be- 
came long, and in his play he rolled the 
poor dog over and over, and in his 
mouthing and clutching caused him 
much more pain than pleasure; and so 
poor Jack began to get tired of games 
where he always got the worst of it, 
and he finally gave up playing with 
Squirks altogether. 

But Squirks was naturally gay and 
light-hearted, so when he found Jack no longer wanted to 
play with him, he took to playing with himself, and would 
chase his own tail round and round the lawn, and then dash 





Hanged himself 









Sprang through the air 


into the house and rush over tables and chairs, upsetting 
everything. 

He used to go for walks with me just like any dog would do. 

Once, when I had been ill with a bullet in my leg, I was 
lying out on a stretcher in the garden. Squirks was then 
getting nearly full-grown, and I used to love to watch him 
playing about, he was so active and graceful, and his glossy 
yellow and black hide made him very handsome. 

One day as I lay there, I saw Mr. Squirks quietly creep- 
ing toward me. Nearer and nearer he came, crawling more 
and more slowly all the time, with his green eyes watching me, 
and his tail nervously twitching from side to side. It was 
different from his usual way, and I hardly knew whether he 
was coming at me in fun or in earnest. 


A Yell for Help 


I was not able to move, so I let out a yell for 
(Concluded on page 64) 
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O BE able to hire men to work in the wilderness 

forty miles from a town big enough to support 

a motion-picture house, with no means of reaching 

even that small outpost of civilization except by 
wagon or horseback—to be able to hire men to work under 
such conditions is a real feat. 

Therefore, when Martin Kimball finally found two men 
willing to accompany him back to his cabin in the clearing 
to spend an entire season felling timber and clearing under- 
brush, he hustled them to his buckboard and started home- 
ward, anxious to have them well on their way before they 
had the opportunity to change their minds. 

Kimball was a reader of faces. He had no illusions about 
the two men whom he had hired, particularly about the 
younger one who called himself Jarv. 

Jarv had jet-black hair and a rather sharp face and long 
nose. He wore a perpetual half-smile that might have de- 
ceived a less perceiving man than Kimball. His black eyes 
were very bright and very hard. Kimball remarked inwardly 
that the man reminded him of a wolf—cunning, patient, 
cruel. 

But Kimball gave no sign that he had any suspicions as to 
the qualities of his new hired man. On the other hand, he 
answered questions pleasantly, explained some of the tradi- 
tions of the valley through which the horses were plodding, 
ind, in general, played the perfect host. 

Jarv sat in the seat beside Kimball. In the-rear, lolling 
on a heap of sacks of grain and provisions rode ‘the second 
man, Hendryx. He was considerably older than Jarv. The 
combination of graying hair and mild, wide eyes gave him 
an almost childish appearance. But there was something 
about those mild eyes, Kimball noticed, that betokened 
shrewdness. 

“How fur we gone now?” Hendryx inquired in his rasping 
voice. 

“About seven miles,” Kimball replied. “Why? Getting 
jounced up pretty much?” 

““Nope,”’ came the prompt retort. ‘Jest markin’ off the 
landmarks. This here crik is seven miles from town.” 

He chuckled with evident satisfaction at his own sagacity. 
At the sound of the chuckle, Jarv turned around and studied 
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Trapped 


A Story of Ricardo of the Lion Heart 
By E. Waldo Long 
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him. He eyed the 
strange combination 
of stained, soiled 
clothing and bright, 
brand-new boots. 

** All slicked up be- 
low and all wore out 
above,” Jarv com- 
mented. 

Hendryx grunted. 

“That’s part of 
my religion,” he an- 
nounced. “I keep 
me feet shod, me 
head clear, and mind 
me own business.” 


He scrambled like a 
squirrel up the side 
of a great boulder 


IGHT there, 

Kimball could 

see that there might 

be some friction be- 

tween his two hired 

men, and he promptly set about making plans for 
heading it off. 

“You fellows,” he announced, “are going to roost in a new 
cabin that I’ve built within a month. There’s a big wide 
bunk on the east wall and the head of it is toward the north. 
The other bunk is on the east wall, too, with its head toward 
the south.” 

He drew out a coin. 

“Jarv, you’re heads. Hendryx, you’re tails. Heads wins 
the bunk headed north. Tails draws the one headed south.” 
He spun the coin into the air, caught it in his open palm. 

“Tails it is!” he said. “Hendryx, you live in the south- 
bound bunk.” 

Hendryx grinned. 

“And you'll clear the brush off the south lot,’ Kimball 
continued. “Jarv will tackle the north. One’s no tougher 
than the other.” 

They camped out that night beneath three tremendous 
pine trees that marked “the twenty-five-miles-to-town spot,” 
as Kimball’s daughter had dubbed it. 

As they sat about their camp-fire, Kimball studied his 
hired men. He noticed that Hendryx had something 
rather bulging that ran about his waist—like a thick girdle 
of something—and that he occasionally ran his hands along 
it, as if to assure himself that it was smooth. 

Kimball noticed that Jarv had seen the bulge. Jarv saw 
everything. He was alert as a rabbit. Of the two, Kimball 
much preferred Hendryx; for he appeared to have some sense 
of responsibility. The other impressed Kimball as being 
utterly devoid of courage or honor. 

Yet one cannot hire men of heroic characteristics as wood- 
cutters—at least, not as a general rule. So they journeyed 
on again at daylight, and, in due season, came to the little 
creek a mile below the clearing where Kimball’s cabin 
stood. 

On the opposite bank, Kimball saw a shadow pass across 
an opening. He saw it out of the corner of his eye. And 
he was amazed to have Jarv announce suddenly: “‘There 
went a whopping big collie dog! Most as big as a timber 
wolf! All brown except a white chest and white spot on his 
forehead!” 


“That’s Ricardo,” Kimball told him. “You see quick!” _ 


Jarv beamed at the compliment. 

“T ain’t never been caught napping yet,” he boasted 
complacently. 

From the rear came a chuckle. 

“Better knock on wood,” advised Hendryx. 

Kimball grinned. But Jarv grunted. 

“Me,” he said. “I ain’t got any use for superstitions. 
Here comes that dog!” 

Ricardo now came boldly down the trail.. He waved his 
brush in acknowledgment of Kimball’s salutation. But he 
had eyes only for the strangers. 

He trotted close beside the buckboard, with his nose in 
the air, and his eyes fixed on Jarv. 

“He’s sizin’ you up!” cackled Hendryx. “Trying to 
figure out whether he’ll take a piece outen your midriff or 
outen your sit-down!” 

“Ricardo minds his own business,’ Kimball said. “He 
does that religiously! All a person has to do to get along 
with that dog is to do likewise—mind his own affairs.” 

Jarv whistled to the dog, spoke to him, snapped his fingers 
coaxingly at him. But Ricardo merely continued to appraise 


him, never wagged his tail in reply to the manifestations of 
friendship. Then, quite abruptly, he turned his attention 
to Hendryx, studying him with the same intent gaze that 
he had studied Jarv. 

““Now, who’s he going to take a piece out of?” inquired 
Jarv, grinning. 

Hendryx chuckled. 

“Nope! He won’t git into any argument with me,” he 
declared. ‘Only way anybody can get into a argument with 
me is try to steal something I got!” 

He looked straight at Jarv as he made that remark, and 
wagged his head significantly. Jarv grinned for a moment. 
Then his grin turned to a sneer, and he turned his attention 
to the dog. 

The buckboard bumped alcng in comparative silence for 
nearly a mile before any one spoke again. 

Then Jarv, who had been watching the dog, inquired: 
‘Has he got some wolf in Lim?” 

“Not that I know of,” Kimball said. ‘‘He looks like pure 
collie to me. He’s lived outside. That’s why he’s so big. 
He’s chummed around with wolves. Maybe he has picked 
up some of their habits.” 

But Jarv was unconvinced. 

“He looks like he had wolf in him,” he insisted thought- 
fully. “I wouldn’t want him to get me in a corner—nct 
unless I had a gun.” 

Again sounded that chuckle from the rear. But this 
time, Jarv paid no attention. 

Kimball drove straight up to the extra cabin that he had 
built on the further side of the clearing and got down from 
his seat to show his men their quarters. 

The cabin smelled new and clean. It was as tight as 
adrum. The bunks were solid and wide. Everything about 
the place was well made. The round wood-stove looked 
businesslike. 

“There’s yours, the southbound one,”’ Kimball remarked 
to Hendryx, with a twinkle in his eye. ‘And there, Jarv, is 
yours. Now, as soon as you get ready, come over to the 
house. The wife will have some supper.” 

The men poked around aimlessly for a time, examining 
their bunks, devising places to hang their coats, and so on. 
Hendryx opened the stove and scrutinized the interior and 
pottered about for a time, doing not much of anything. 

“Not so bad, eh?” he remarked to Jarv. 

Because Jarv did not answer, Hendryx looked up. Jarv 
was peering out the window. Quietly, Hendryx stepped up 
behind him and looked out over his shoulder. 


OUTSIDE, Ricardo was seated, his eyes fixed on the 
window, his tongue lolling; and on his face was that 
expression of patience, cunning and sophistication that is 
on the faces of a circle of wolves who sit around a prospective 
victim, waiting for the opportune moment to dash in and 
finish him. 
“‘He’s got wolf in him, that brute!” Jarv remarked finally. 


1? 


“T’m tellin’ you, he has 
Hendryx chuckled. 
“‘Well,” he commented, “‘if the critter can mind his busi- 

ness, I sure can mind mine! If all I got to do to keep out 

of trouble is that, I’m done worryin’ right now.” 

He turned back into the cabin. But Jarv, on experiment 
bent, went to the door and rattled the latch. Then he stepped 
softly back to the window and looked out. 

Ricardo, as motionless as a dog of stone, was standing 
squarely in front of the door, waiting for it to open. 

“Say,” Jarv commented, “if we eat to-night, it’ll be be- 
cause the boss calls off this critter. He’s savage. He don’t 
aim to let us out of here.” 

Hendryx looked out again and chuckled. Jarv noticed 
that Hendryx patted the bulge in his shirt, that strange bulge 
that seemed to go around his waist. 

“Have you got a gun?” he inquired directly. 

Hendryx did not turn his head for a moment. Then he 
turned and looked straight at Jarv. Then he nodded. 

“Yep,” he said. “And it shoots straight.” 

Jarv grinned. 

“That makes me feel better,” he said. 

But that was not true. He had just discovered a fresh 
obstacle in his path. He had made plans—very complete 
plans—on his way up to the cabin. He had had a reason for 
accepting the job which Kimball had offered him. 

That reason was the bulge around Hendryx’s waist. He 
had studied that bulge in the town. He had known then 
what causes bulges of that sort. It was a money-belt; and 
there is only one reason why a money-belt bulges. 
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But he had neglected to note the slightly greater bulge at 
one point, the bulge which indicated the little revolver. 

Jarv had every intention of acquiring what was in the 
money belt just as quickly as he could do it without danger 
to himself. 

Jarv was a fast thinker. He altered his plans rapidly, 
even while he was waiting for the call to supper. Having 
altered them, he weighed his complete plan of campaign. 
The prospect pleased him. 


O WHEN the menentered the main cabin for supper, and 
to meet Mrs. Kimball and little Beatrice, Jarv was in the 
best of good spirits. 

The week passed uneventfully. The two men went about 
their work without fuss. There were no wrangles, no quar- 
rels. To Kimball’s surprise, Jarv was pleasant in his deal- 
ings with Hendryx, even humored him by giving way on 
disputed points. 

“Have it your own way,” became almost a slogan with 
Jarv. “Anything suits me.” 

So smoothly did matters run for three weeks that Kimball 
had no misgivings in leaving the place for a trip to town for 
necessary supplies. But one of the chief reasons why he 
felt no misgivings in leaving his wife and daughter alone 
with these strange adventurers was the huge Ricardo. 

Very little passed between the two wood cutters that 
Ricardo did not witness. Time and time again, one of the 
men discovered the great collie watching them from the 
shadow of a thicket. 

It gave the “creeps” to Jarv, to quote his own words, to 
feel that he was under the surveillance of the dog, and to feel 
that his very intentions seemed often to be divined by the 
handsome beast. 

Gladly would Jarv have dispatched the dog had the op- 
nortunity presented. But the opportunity never came. He 
never permitted his true feelings toward the dog to have 
outward expression. Consequently, when Kimball drove 
away on his trip to town, he did not dream of the desires 
that burned in Jarv’s greedy heart. 

Jarv grew almost excited when Kimball drove away. The 
time had come for the carrying out of his plans, plans which 
had been laid and altered a dozen times; altered and reviewed 
until every detail was perfect. 

It was on the following day that Jarv informed Mrs. 
Kimball at breakfast that he was going to work up at the 
far end of the clearing, a half mile from the house. 

Hendryx, almost as if he were responding to a prearranged 
cue, chuckled and remarked: ‘Me, I’m goin’ to work till 
mebbe eleven o’clock. Then I’m goin’ to take me a bath in 
the crik before dinner time. Weather’s just right for it.” 

Jarv almost laughed aloud at the unexpected turn in for- 
tune. Hendryx was falling into the trap. 

He was a-bubble with optimism as he finished his break- 
fast and started out the door. But at the door he halted 
abruptly. 

Ricardo, seated outside, rose at his appearance, watching 
lim. When he moved off to his work, Ricardo went off too, 
keeping a fifty-foot distance. Jarv was too wise a man to 
show resentment openly. Besides, he was wise enough to 
believe that his nerves were making him imagine things. 

No doubt his anticipation of what was to occur shortly, 
so he reasoned with himself, made him suspect that his every 
motion betrayed his plans. So he deliberately ignored the 
dog and attempted to clear his mind of all fears. 

It was shortly before noon that Mrs. Kimball heard 
Ricardo’s sharp, excited barking. She looked out quickly. 
Ricardo’s tirade did not diminish but, on the other hand, 
grew in volume. 

The woman knew then that something was amiss. She 
hurried out. Ricardo never raised a hubbub of that sort 
unless something was radically wrong. 

Hurrying to the creek, Mrs. Kimball found Ricardo run- 
ning up and down the bank, watching the water at its 
deepest point. Once he plunged in and swam about, as if 
expecting something to come to the surface, then came 
ashore again. 

The woman could not understand what had happened to 
excite the dog so. But then she noticed footprints in the 
soft ground at the end of the log which served as a short 
foot-bridge. 

The prints were deep. There were many of them. They 
went out into the water, and disappeared in the deeper slope 


of the creek bed. There had been a struggle there, a bitter .,. 


struggle. Her frontier eyes told her that as clearly as if it , 
had been written on the ground in print. 

Then she picked up a button from the soft earth. It nel 
been torn from a shirt of dark blue. A bit of cloth still clung ! 
to it. The thread had held firmly. The cloth itself had 
given way. 

Carefully, the woman examined the ground. Piece by 
piece, she put the story together. The tracks, still fresh, 
made it all clear. 

On the shore, back some thirty feet, lay the heap of Hen- 
dryx’s clothes. He had gone into the creek to bathe, as was 
his habit at noon on warm days. 

The prints of his bare feet ‘hed plainly where he had 
walked to the water’s edge. A beaten-down track through 
the tall grass showed where something else had crept from 
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the shelter of the brush to the heap of clothes. The tracks 
were round. They puzzled Mrs. Kimball for a time. 

Then the pattern of one of them explained them all—they 
were the tracks made by a man’s knees, knees encased in 
corduroy. They had rested on a narrow spot of soft earth; 
and that bit of earth told the story. 

While the woman hunted for further information, Ricardo 
disappeared. She heard nothing of the dog for a time. 

On examining the heap of Hendryx’s clothes, Mrs. Kimball 
noted that the money belt contained nothing but a small 
number of silver dollars. Such a belt would not make a bulge 
as large as Hendryx’s belt had done. But she was puzzled 
to note that his revolver, fully loaded, lay exactly where he 
had probably deposited it. 

Just out of natural caution, the woman broke the weapon 
and took out the cartridges. There was no telling what 
might develop. 

The same broad track, as of something that had crawled 
through the grass—led from the heap of clothing to the shore. 
And close by was the spot of ground tramped by two pairs 
of feet, one pair of them bare, the other shod in heavy boots. 

The struggle had been waged out into the creek. And 
the end could only be guessed. 

Mrs. Kimball walked up and down the shore of the creek, 
trying to see whether more telltale tracks might be visible. 
Finally, she crossed on the great log at the neck of the creek, 
and examined the opposite shore. 

There in the soft earth were the same boot marks leading 
out of the creek and away toward the upper end of the clear- 
ing. But a careful search failed to disclose any trace of 
tracks made by bare feet. For nearly thirty minutes the 
woman searched. And then she became convinced that 
Hendryx had never survived that struggle in the creek. 

As to Jarv, she could only conjecture. Jarv wore corduroy 


trousers. But so did almost every man who did the heavy 
work of the frontier. So did Hendryx. So did her own 
husband. 


Therefore, the traces of the corduroy-trousered knees 
proved nothing. 


RESENTLY, Mrs. Kimball returned to the cabin. There 

were many things to consider. For instance, if Jarv were 
a killer, as she now suspected that he was, then it behooved 
her to take her small daughter and saddle up the high-strung 
saddle horse and ride to the nearest neighbor’s some miles 
down the trail. 

At the cabin, she attempted to conceal her suspicions and 
her fears, and to carry on precisely as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Presently, she blew the raucous little horn that had 
always summoned the men to their meals. 

Within five minutes Jarv appeared. His clothing was dry, 
she noticed. But there had been ample time to dry clothing 
in the warm sun. And then she noticed one more fact, he 
wore a skirt of dark gray. The bit of cloth which clung to 
the button she had picked up was of dark blue. 

Jarv was as genial as usual, no more so, no less. He sat 
down at his place and began idle chatter about the amount 
of ground he had cleared that morning. 

But after some five minutes of intermittent monclogue, 
he inquired: ‘‘ Where’s Hendryx?” 

“T’ve been wondering,” Mrs. Kimball replied, 
out the door. ‘Possibly he didn’t hear.” 

She blew the horn again. But still Hendryx did not come. 

Jarv finished his meal and rose. 

“T’ll go down and see what he’s up to,” 
he’s in swimming.” 


looking 


he said. ‘Maybe 


wen 
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He went off toward that part of the clearing where Hendryx 
had been working, and on to the creek. Mrs. Kimball 
watched him go. 

While he was absent, she stepped into the little back room 
and hastily put a warmer dress on Beatrice, got the child’s 
wraps ready and laid them out. 

She did not know what lay before her. 
frontier, she prepared for any eventualities. 

Shortly, Jarv came walking rapidly back. 

“T found his clothes,” he announced. “ But Hendryx ain’t 
about. I hollered and hollered. But he don’t answer. I 
want you to come down and take a look.” 

She hesitated a moment, weighed the consequences of 
arousing his suspicion, then stepped out boldly beside him 
and went with him to the creek. 

“There’s his clothes,” he said. 


But, being of the 


“There’s his gun and his 


money belt. Everything just like he left it.” 
He picked up the money belt. It jingled. He grinned and 
dropped it. 


“He’s got some money,” he remarked. “I’d never sus- 
pected him with having money!” 

He walked to the creek side and looked up and down. 
Mrs. Kimball suppressed a gasp as she joined him. 

The spot where she had seen the deep-marked tracks of 
the struggle had been carefully smoothed over. It was an 
artful job! Not a track remained. 

Shortly, Ricardo barked briefly from just below them. He 
stood on the bank, demanding attention, as was his habit. 

“What is it, Ricardo?” the woman asked, and started 
down to investigate. 

Ricardo’s attention was fixed upon something in the creek 
bottom. The sun was shining through an opening the trees, 
reaching like a search-light down into the clear water. Lying 
on the creek bottom was a white object. Mrs. Kimball 
gasped when she saw it. 

Jarv came up quickly. He stared into the water. 

“Drownded!” he exclaimed. ‘Reckon his heart must 
have give out.” 

“Can you get him out, Jarv?”’ she asked. 

“Sure!” he said readily. ‘‘ You go back to the house and 
take it easy. I'll get him out.” 

She turned away, went back toward the cabin. But as 
she passed the cabin where the two men had lived, she 
glanced back. Jarv was already wading out into the water. 

She stepped quickly into the cabin. She looked in Jarv’s 
bunk. At one end lay his blankets. She turned them back, 
exposing a dark blue shirt. The top button had been torn 
away. She gathered up the shirt. 

She hurried out, went directly to the stable and saddled 
the nervous, wide-eyed horse. She led him to the door, tie« 
him just inside. Then she hurried into the house, put on 
wraps and took Beatrice outside. 

“We're going for a ride,”’ she told the little girl. ‘But 
you must be very quiet. Don’t even talk.” 


GHE brought out the horse, quieted him, placed the little 
girl on the saddle, then climbed quickly up with her. The 
horse whirled, snorted, started off with a rush that startled 
the woman. 
It was a long ride over the rough trail to the neigl.bor’s 
(Concluded on page 53) 










Ricardo was running 
up and down the bank 
watching the water 
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UDDENLY the deck seemed to sink under him, 
sending him reeling to one side. He reached out 
blindly, seeking for something to grasp. He was 
vaguely aware of the old fisherman’s voice shouting 

his name, of the hissing sound of water on burning timbers 
following the fresh list of the vessel; then his knees struck 
sharply against something hard, his body shot forward into a 
mass of smoke, and he had a bewildering sense of falling, 
falling as from a great height. He threw his arms protect- 
ingly in front of his face, and the next instant he struck with 
a splash. 

Water, cold salt water, enveloped him. He felt himself 
going down, down into increasing coldness. He struggled, 
kicked, worked his arms, fought against taking a breath as 
he had fought in the smoke-filled cabin. He opened his eyes 
and saw little white bubbles in the green water. Then his 
head rose above the surface, and he caught his breath. He 
had lost his sou’wester in the plunge, and the breeze was cool 
against his hair. Something seemed to drag him under again, 
and he realized that he could not keep afloat for long with 
his heavy boots on. Doubling up in the water, he succeeded 
in loosening the straps above his knees. Then he kicked 
until first one boot, then the other came off. A few moments 
later his head rose above the surface again. 

Rodney was not frightened. His first sensation was one 
of relief. His head was clear, and he could breathe air that 
was entirely free from 
smoke. Then he was 
aware of a feeling of 
pain in his left hand. 

Treading water, he held 

it up and saw that the 

palm was red and blis- 

tered. He heard shouts 

somewhere in the fog; 

they were like the voices 

he had heard in the 

cabin—confused and far 

off. He tried to answer, 

but his voice came only 

as a harsh whisper. Over his shoulder he 
could see a circular patch of orange burning 
through the mist; it seemed to be growing 
swiftly fainter. He started to swim toward 
it, but his left hand pained him so acutely 
when he pressed it against the water that 
he could not use it. He turned over on his 
back and began to kick, using his right 
hand as best he could. After perhaps a 
minute he paused to look. To his dismay 
he saw nothing of the orange patch that 
marked the burning schooner. Then some- 
thing like terror seized him, and he tried 
again to shout. It was of no use. His 
voice was gone, and his effort caused him a 
spasm of coughing that tore at the lining of his throat. 

An object bumped against his shoulder, and his hand closed 
upon it instinctively. It was a piece of wreckage, perhaps a 
part of one of the Falcon’s life-boats. He got his arm across it 
and tried to lift the upper half of his body upon it, but it 
submerged under his weight. He remained then with his 
arm across it, his fingers clutching a spike that protruded. 
There was nothing he could do except hold on and drift 
with the currents that were carrying him farther and farther 
from the schooner. The piece of wreckage rose and fell with 
the waves. Their crests hissed and slapped at him, now and 
then filling his nose and mouth with water. It smarted and 
stung, smarted his throat and his eyes, stung his injured 
hand. 


HE voices that he had heard were silent now; the only 

sounds were the hissing and slapping of the waves. The 
thought of the gasoline that the schooner carried flashed into 
his mind, and he wondered why it had not exploded. It 
seemed to him that hours had passed since he had climbed 
over the Falcon’s stern. 

A sudden hollow popping interrupted his thoughts, and he 
recognized the rhythmical bark of the dory’s motor. It 
seemed far, far off, but it gave him hope. Captain Tucka- 
berry would scour the sea in search of him; it was perhaps 
only a matter of time before the dory would pick him up. 

The popping of the motor grew louder; then after a while 
it began to die away. At last it was silent; but a few minutes 
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later he heard it again. He listened while it drew nearer and 
nearer; then it began to grow fainter again, until finally it 
died away a second time. ' Not long after it had ceased, a 
dull rumble shook the air, and he was aware of a slight tremor 
of the water against his body. He guessed what had hap- 
pened: the flames had reached the tank of gasoline at last. 
With the thought came a feeling of thanksgiving. At least 
they were safe, those others! 

Clinging with cold fingers to the spike, Rodney listened 
anxiously, hoping to hear the dory again. But the minutes 
passed—a quarter of an hour, half an hour—and the only 
sound was the hiss and ripple of the wave crests. The fog 
drifted about him, raining its particles obliquely downward, 
forming in fantastic layers, thinning out for a few seconds, 
then closing in again. 

At last he gave up all hope of 
being picked up by the dory. His 
thoughts thereafter were mostly 
for himself. He was cold; and as 
time passed, the chill of the water 
seemed to deaden the pain in his 
hand and the ache in his throat. 

He wondered how long a person 
could remain in water as cold as 
that icy water that came down 
from the north. He wondered 
whether he would feel better if 
he could struggle out of his oil- 


“Rod! Rod! How are you?” 


skin, but finally decided against it, reasoning that the 
garment helped him a little to keep afloat. 

The cold became more acute, setting his teeth to chattering. 
There was no way of combating it except by the sheer 
force of his will. He tried to convince himself that he would 
soon become used to it. He had often been as cold as that 
before. He could stand it, yes, he could stand it for many 
hours if necessary. Still his teeth continued to chatter, and 
his back felt as if it were encased in ice. He tried to force the 
thought of cold completely from his mind. He studied the 
fog in hopes that it might be lifting. He said to himself that 
the sky was a little brighter, and that the wind in his face 
was a trifle stronger, but he was not quite sure. He wondered 
what time it was and how long he had been in the water. 
He had the feeling that he had been drifting for hours and 
hours. Surely the fog would begin to lift soon; then some 
passing craft would see him and pick him up. 

Again he was painfully aware how cold he was. His mind 
turned to his uncle and the warm little rooms on Pinckney 
Street. The thought was vaguely comforting, and he dwelt 
on it for a long while in anticipation. A gull screamed in the 
grayness overhead. Startled, he lifted his eyes and had a 
glimpse of outspread wings; then the gull vanished, its screams 
becoming fainter and fainter. Rodney realized then that 


he was hungry, and he thought of Mrs. Tuckaberry and of 
the green-apple pie she had promised to bake for him. Where 
was the captain? Had he given up the search, thinking him 
drowned? It seemed so. And Dick, the boy he had dragged 
from the cabin—was he alive? Had he been alive when he 
dragged him forth? Rodney pondered the questions in an 
effort to keep from thinking of the cold that tortured him. 


HE fog continued to shower its particles down upon the 
water; but the wind was stronger now—yes, he was sure 
of it! And it was blowing, not in his face as before, but 
against his right cheek. He wondered whether the wind 
really had changed, or whether the currents were carrying 
him in a different direction. The waves continued to slap 
and hiss and ripple. There was a kind of 
rhythm in the sound they made, a pleasant, 

soothing sound. 

Hours seemed to pass with no visible change 
in the enveloping fog. Rodney’s arm, resting on 
the piece of wreckage, was beginning to feel 

numb. He shifted his position 
so that his other arm was on the 
wood, but he could not grasp the 
spike with his injured hand; and 
after a few moments he changed 
back again. The numbness in 
his right arm seemed to be creep- 
ing toward the shoulder. His 
feet, too, felt numb; and _ before 
long he had the feeling that the 
numbness was creeping up toward 
his waist. The thought fright- 
ened him. It seemed a horrible 
way for a person to die, to feel 
all the warmth of his body being 

slowly drawn out of him! 
Rodney closed his eyes, and 
suddenly it was as if his mother 
were before him, very close to 
him. She was smiling as he had 
last seen her smile on that morn- 
ing so long ago when he had left 
for Middleton. It seemed for a 
moment as if she were about to 
beckon to him, to speak his name, 
calling him to her; but she made no movement, 
uttered no word, only smiled at him in the old way. 
IIe opened his eyes at last, feeling somehow com- 
forted, stronger. He tried not to think of the numb- 
ness in his limbs or of the painful, icy chill in his 
back. With an effort he set his chattering teeth. 
He must not quit! He must maintain his courage, 
his will to win, to live! Victory equals will! He 
repeated the phrase to himself, repeated it again 
and again until the words grew meaningless and an 
overpowering desire to sleep came upon him. He 
closed his eyes, opened them, closed them again. 
It was pleasant to float with eyes closed. Nothing 
else had seemed so pleasant since his plunge into 

the water. 

A wave spilled its crest in his face. He opened his eyes 
suddenly, spitting out the water that had got into his mouth 
There were no longer any fog particles in the air; but he felt 
no surprise, no elation. He only gazed languidly about at a 
fog bank low upon the water far off, at a patch of blue sky 
to his right. He was not cold now, only drowsy, comfort- 
ably drowsy. He noted his white fingers fastened round the 
spike, noted them with a kind of objective interest as if they 
were not a part of him. Then his eyes closed again. It was 
so pleasant to float that way! He had the strange feeling 
that he was in a dream that had lasted for many hours, 2 
dream from which he had no desire to awake. 


‘THE U.S. destroyer Dinsmore, Commander James Redfield 

commanding, was making twenty-four knots off Cape 
Ann, on her way to the New York Navy Yard, tossing up 
twin plumes of spray that gleamed snow-white against her 
gray bows in the late-afternoon sunlight. 

Surgeon K. Wilson Smith, a well-knit, strong-featured man 
with iron-gray hair and dark mustache, lay upon his bunk, 
reading the newspaper. He lowered it abruptly and grasped 
the edge of the bed as the vessel rolled under him and then 
began to pitch violently. ‘‘What’s up?’’ he thought. “We’re 
taking our own wash.” 

The destroyer continued to pitch and roll for a while, 
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gradually finding a more even keel. The doctor returned to 
his newspaper; but again he lowered it abruptly as he heard 
the bell signal “‘stop”’ and then “reverse.” 

A few minutes later an orderly entered and announced 
that the doctor was wanted above at once. 

Emerging from the hatchway, Surgeon Smith saw Com- 
mander Redfield and a group of szilors bending over a 
prostrate, dripping figure in oilskins. In a moment the 
doctor was on his knees beside the figure. He loosened the 
clothing at the throat, touched the 
eyes with his fingers, pressed his ear 
against the motionless chest. 

“Poor lad!” murmured the cap- 
tain. “I’m afraid we fished him out 
too late.” 

The sailors stood silent, star- 
ing downward at the pale, salt- 
encrusted face, the dank brown 
hair plastered against the broad 
forehead. 

The doctor rose to his feet. 
“Get him inside,” he ordered 
crisply. And as the sailors 
lifted the figure between them, 
he turned to the captzin, add- 
ing, “‘There’s life in him, sir.” 

“Carry him into my state- 
room,” said the captain. = 

Half an hour later Com- 
mander Redfield and the doctor 
sat beside the spare berth in 
the captain’s room, watching 
the slight rise and fall of the sheet that 
covered the young man’s chest. 

“He’s breathing better,” observed the 


doctor. Appointed to Annapolis by the President! 


The captain nodded. “A finc-looking 
lad. I wonder how he got into the water? Been in a 
long time, that’s evident. The men had to pry his fingers 
loose from the spike he was holding on to!” 

A bandaged hand stirred on the sheet, and the head shifted 
a trifle on the pillow. The eyelids fluttered, then opened, 
revealing blue eyes that seemed fixed on distant space. 

The doctor laid his palm gently against the warm forehead. 
“You're feeling better, aren’t you?” 

The eyes of the patient seemed to grope, finally meeting 
those of the doctor. “‘Where am I?” The lips formed the 
words soundlessly. 

“You are safe on Board the U. S. destroyer Dinsm:re,” 
replied Surgeon Smith. ‘What is your name?” 

“Rodney Owen.” This time the faintest of whispers came 
from the lips. 

“What happened to you?” 


HERE was a pause; then, “TI fell overboard.” A sigh 

of utter weariness followed the barely audible remark. 
The eyes closed again, the head rolled back on the pillow, and 
he lay motionless save for the slight movement of his 
breathing. 

“Poor lad,” murmured the captain again. ‘“‘He’s had a 
hard time of it!” 

It was early morning when the Dinsmore docked at the 
Navy Yard, in Brooklyn. Throughout the night Rodney 
had slept without once awaking, the deep, dreamless sleep of 
exhaustion. Toward mid-morning he roused and asked for 
water. The attendant in the room brought it to him, and he 
drank a little and then fell asleep again. 


ae 


He felt that he was in a dream that had laste 
for hours—a dream from which he had no 
desire to awake 
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Shortly before noon Surgeon Smith, who had been ashore, 
encountered Commander Redfield on the forward deck. 
The doctor had a copy of the Boston Post in his hand, and 
his usually quiet eyes were alive with animation. ‘‘Here’s 
something interesting, captain!” he said, passing him the 
newspaper. ‘All about the boy we picked up. I had an 
idea there might be something in a Boston paper. By Jove, 
it’s a thing to stir your blood!” 

Commander Redfield spread out the paper. The leading 
story was a dispatch from Gloucester 
of the day before, and it was sur- 
mounted by a four-column headline 
that read: ‘‘Schooner’s Crew Saved 
As Boy Rescuer Loses Life.” The 
account began: 


HE tramp 

schooner Fal- 
con of Liverpool, 
Capt. Edgar 
Gray, bound from 
Rio de Janeiro to 
Saint John with a 
cargo of coffee, 
took fire early 
this morning from 
some unknown 
cause and, fol- 
lowing two ex- 
plosions from an 
auxiliary _ boiler 
and a_ gasoline 
tank, went down 
off Gloucester in 
a heavy fog. The 
Falcon carried no 
wireless. The 
crew of eight men 
were rescued by 
two fishermen in 
a motor-driven dory, on their way to the banks, one of the 
fishermen, Rodney Owen of Boston, a boy of eighteen, being 
drowned after he had dragged the captain’s son from the 
vessel’s burning cabin. 

Capt. Nathan Tuckaberry of this city, an old man, owner 
of the dory, broke down and sobbed like a child when he told 
how young Owen lost his life. It seems he and Owen had all 
but two of the crew in the dory, which had sped to the 
Falcon soon after her boiler blew out. They waited for 
Captain Gray, who wouldn’t come until he had found his 
sixteen-year-old son, all the while there being grave danger 
that a gasoline tank aboard the Falcon would explode. 

Young Owen went aboard at last to search for them. As 
he did not return, the old fisherman and two of the crew 
went after him. They found the Falcon’s captain on his 
face on the deck, gasping in the smoke and clutching at his 
throat. He was just able to point toward the cabin and gasp 
that they were both in there. ‘‘We ran to the cabin,” said 
the fisherman, “‘but none of us was daring enough to go in at 
first, the heat and smoke was so bad. Then whilst we sort o’ 
waited, Owen came out on his hands and knees, dragging 
the captain’s boy.” 

A few seconds later the schooner gave a sharp list, and 
Owen, weak and dizzy and half-blinded, pitched over the rail 
into the water. Once in the dory again, with all the crew 
safe, Tuckaberry said he cruised about in hopes of picking 
up Owen, but the fog was so heavy he had to give it up at 
last, sure that the boy had drowned. “Like a son, that’s 
how I loved that boy!” the old man said tearfully. ‘““He was 
hoping to enter Annapolis some day, and me and my wife 
was proud and full of hope for him.” 


The account ended with details of the fire aboard the 
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schooner, told in the words of Captain Gray. His son, it 
appeared, had returned to the cabin in order to secure some 
personal belongings, an act that had so nearly cost him his life. 

“By gracious!” exclaimed Commander Redfield, lowering 
the paper. ‘That does stir the blood, doctor! You’re right, 
it does! A plucky lad, a plucky lad!” 

“Yes, and a lad with an iron constitution!” added the 
doctor. “And an iron will along with it! That’s what stirs 
me even more than the rescue. Do you realize, captain, he 
must have been in the water at least half a dozen hours befc re 
we picked him up?” 

The captain nodded. “I told you how the men had to 
pry his fingers loose from round that spike. By gracious, 
and he wants to go to Annapolis! Well, that’s the sort we 
need in the Navy!” He put his hand on the doctor’s shoulder. 
“Tt’s up to you to pull him through. He deserves to live, if 
anybody does! I’m going ashore directly, and I'll give out the 
news. I fancy it will make that old Gloucesterman happy!” 

Toward the middle of the afternoon Rodney awoke with 
the feeling that he had just fallen from a great height into a 
burning liquid. His whole body seemed to be on fire, and it 
was as if a film covered his eyes. Through it he observed 
the low ceiling of the room, the painted white walls and the 
dark folds of a blanket at the foot of his bed; but everything 
was distorted, grotesque. Some one whose face he could not 
see held a glass to his lips, and he swallowed the contents 
without tasting them. A voice was speaking, a low, quiet 
voice repeating something over and over. It grew fainter 
and fainter, then ceased. Again Rodney slept. 

During the next two days he was delirious, burning with 
fever, rousing now and then without knowing it, tossing 
about and uttering incoherent words and phrases. Surgeon 
Smith and a physician from the Naval Hospital attended him 
constantly, one or the other being always at the bedside. 
On the morning of the third day the fever broke, covering 
his body with’ cold sweat; and that afternoon Rodney was 
transported to the Green Point Hospital. 

He awakened the next day, clear-headed but with a sense 
of utter weariness. A nurse was seated beside the bed, and 
after noting the high cciling and the open spaces on both 
sides of him, Rodney looked at her inquiringly. 

“You are in the Green Point Hospital,” she said, smiling. 

“Why—am I—here?” Rodney was surprised that his 
voice should be so feeble. 

“You have been ill, but you are better now. You are 
going to get well.” 

“Oh,” said Rodney. Then he observed his bandaged 
hand lying upon the coverlet, and with a rush of memory 
everything came back to him—the burning schooner, th« 
hot, smoke-filled cabin, his plunge into the water, his feeling 
of icy cold, then a quiet voice telling him he was safe aboari 
the destroyer. 

“‘And the others?” he asked suddenly. “Did they reach 
land all right?” 

“Ves, all of them are safe, including the boy you dragged 
from, the cabin.” 


ODNEY’S lips curved in a faint smile. He sighed 
wearily and closed his eyes; but presently he opened 
them again. They wore a startled look as his gaze fixed 
itself on the face of the nurse. ‘“‘Has anybody told my 
uncle about me? He—he ought to know——” 
The nurse rose and turned to Commander Redfield, who 






had been standing a little way 
back from the head of the bed. 
“T think it will be all right for 
you to talk to him,” she said. 

The officer came forward 
and sat down in the chair. 
He put his hand gently on 
Rodney’s shoulder, saying, ‘‘1 
am Commander Redfield of 
the destroyer Dinsmore, which 
picked you up. I have looked 
after your affairs as best | 
could. There were telegrams of inquiry following 
the news in the press that you were safe here in 
New York. One was from your uncle, Mr. Jona- 
than Eldred. I replied to it at once, setting his 
fears at rest. I told him you would soon be with 
him once more——” 

“Oh, thank you!” murmured Rodney. 

“There were three others,” continued the cap- 
tain, “‘one from a Mr. Holman, of Boston, one from 
Holbrook Devereux, and another from a man 
named Fisher, in Ohio. I took care of all of them. I also 
wired to Gloucester to the old fisherman. Your friends 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Red Magnet 


By Anworth Rutherford 


Illustrated by Frederick Anderson 


PART II 


* MAGNET!” murmured Uncle Homer dazedly. 
““What—what—what #3 
He sat staring at it and turning it over in his 
hand, his plump, round, unshaven face the picture 
of utter bewilderment. 

Gradually his expression changed. He grew red—red 
with mortification and anger. He shook the magnet at the 
waiting boys. ‘Do you want to know what this is?” he 
demanded hotly. ‘I'll tell you what it is. It’s a trick—a 
dirty, low-down trick! Another of Aldrich’s smart-Alec 
practical jokes! Confound him anyway!” 

“But mightn’t there be some meaning to it?” ventured 
Kink mildly. 

“Meaning?” exploded Uncle Homer violently. ‘‘ Mean- 
ing? Oh, surely! It means we'll be the joke of the whole 
county. Three ninnies left sitting blindfolded in the woods 
with a ten-cent magnet, a child’s toy, to find their way out 
by! Ha-ha-ha! If that isn’t a joke, I’d like to know what is!” 

“But he put up a thousand dollars,”’ argued Kink. 

“Of course he did! He figures he can’t lose, that he is 
betting on a sure thing. But I’ll show him! He can’t hocus- 
pocus me, by jiminy-fidgets!” 

“But maybe the map he speaks of will tell us something,” 
suggested Kink hopefully. ‘You haven’t looked at that 

ret.” 
: “Look at it yourself!” Uncle Homer tossed it con- 
temptuously to him. Kink unfolded and bent over it. 

“T don’t believe Mr. Aldrich is trying to trick us,” he 
asserted, after a lengthy study. ‘‘This map must mean 
something. It’s drawn to show just which way to go, dis- 
tances marked and everything.” 

Uncle Homer reached for it. “Humph!” he commented, 
after a brief survey. ‘‘ Designed to rest our eyes, no doubt, 
after we’ve feasted them sufficiently on this—thing!” He 
flipped the magnet scornfully from him. It fell in front of 
Socksey, who picked it up, examining it curiously. 

Uncle Homer glowered over the map again for a minute 
in silence; then folded it with an air of decision, and slipped 
it into his pocket.. “‘We start for home in the morning,” he 
announced shortly. 

“But I don’t want to!” objected Socksey. 

““Why not? Want to stay here all your life?” 

“No-o; but my eye! I don’t want another black eye. 
And if we go home losers 2 

“You’re in no danger there,’’ Uncle Homer assured him. 
“The bet is off.” 

“No, it isn’t, either!’”’ maintained Socksey stubbornly. 
“A bet’s a bet. If you lose, and you’re a good sport, you 
pay up.” 

“Right you are,’ acknowledged Uncle Homer. ‘No 
honorable man will go back on his pledge. But a trick’s a 
trick.” 

“But I don’t want to lose even on a trick!” 

“Can you figure this thing out?” 

“‘No-o, I can’t,’”’ admitted Socksey honestly. 

“Then home we go! Turn in, now, both of you.” 

Later, while Uncle Homer slept, and snored loudly, Kink 
edged over to where Socksey lay. “Hey, Sock,” he whis- 
pered, ‘‘are you asleep?” z 

“No,” grunted Socksey, whose coming eye-trouble was 
keeping him awake. 

“Well, say; listen: We’ve got to do something.” 

“Yeah; something!” grumbled Socksey. “But what?” 

““We’ve got to scheme how to keep Uncle Homer here till 
we can puzzle out what that magnet is for.” 

“But he won’t listen! He’ll go; and he’ll make us go 
along!” 

“Well, we'll go along only we'll get in the lead, and walk 
him in a circle! You know, when you're lost in the woods, 
you can hardly help doing it. We’ll do it on purpose, and 
bring him right back here!” 

“But won’t he sce we’re off the trail?” objected Socksey 
dubiously. 

“He'll be so mad, thinking how Mr. Aldrich tricked him, 
he won’t notice anything!” asserted Kink. 

““We could shuffle along too, and make it look like a trail 
to him,”’ reflected Socksey, becoming really interested. He 
smothered a gleeful snort, as the idea of what they were 
planning to do took full hold on him. “Gee! Won’t he be 
surprised when he finds himself right smack bang back in 
camp! What do you s’pose he’ll do?” 

Kink snickered too. ‘Sit down and holler his head off, 
most likely! He’ll be too stumped to do anything for a 
while, which will give us a chance to think about the magnet. 
Got it still, haven’t you?” 











As night drew on the three sat 
comfortably in their leanto 


Socksey felt to make sure. “Yep.” 

“Don’t lose it!”” warned Kink solemnly. ‘‘We’ve got to 
work this thing out. We've just got to make Uncle Homer 
win!” 

The two plotters whispered together awhile longer, then 
separated, and composed themselves for sleep. 


N=? morning both appeared reconciled to defeat, and 

to starting for home, even eager to be on the way. 
Quite cheerfully they assisted Uncle Homer in his bungling 
attempts to load the long-suffering Cy. He made a terrible 
mess of it. 

“Oh, bother!” he exclaimed at length. “Pile on what 
you can, and leave the rest.” 

“We ought to take this,” remarked Kink gravely, as 
he tucked in a box of salve. ‘Sock may need it for his 
eye!” He winked at his companion across Cy’s cumbered 
back. 

Socksey winked back. ‘Yeah! Or maybe it’l! come in 
handy to grease Uncle Homer’s water-stopped watch. After 
losing that thousand he’ll be too poor to send it out to 
be fixed!” 

“Don’t you worry about that thousand,” nodded Uncle 
Homer grimly. ‘It hasn’t been paid over yet!” He gave a 
vicious tug to the last of the complicated knots and ropings 
with which Cy’s burden was held in place. “Let’s go! Lead 
on, Kink.” 

Kink did so with alacrity. Socksey followed, leading the 
mule, and scuffiing industriously. Uncle Homer trudged 
morosely in the rear. 

Time passed. Socksey scuffled, stealing an occasional 
backward glance to observe whether Uncle Homer was 
noticing. Finally he did look up and about him inquiringly. 
Socksey noted it, at the same time as he had alarmingly 
noticed something else. 

“Hey!” he called to Kink. “Slow down! What do you 
think you are—a steam engine?” 

“Aw, shut up!” scowled Kink. 

“T won’t shut up. And I’ll sock you one in the noodle, in 
a minute!” 

“Here, here!” interposed Uncle Homer in surprise. 
“What are you flaring up about now?” 

““Well—he’s going too fast!”’ growled Socksey. ‘And I’m 
tired. And I’m getting hungry, too.” 

Uncle Homer squinted up through the thick trees. “It 
must be about noon; we’d better stop and eat. Whoa, 
Kink!” 

Kink turned back. Uncle Homer got out the last loaf of 
bread, some cheese and anchovy paste, and a bottle of rasp- 
berry syrup. “This, with water, would make us a very 
refreshing drink,” he announced. 

“T’ll get the water,” offered Kink promptly; “I think I 
know where there is some. You come and help carry it,”’ 
he added, with a meaning look to Socksey. 

Socksey jumped up and followed. 

When they were out of ear-shot Kink turned. ‘What 
were you doing all that bawling about?” he demanded. 

“To keep Uncle Homer from suspecting something. We 
crossed our own trail! Didn’t you see?” 

“T saw,” nodded Kink. 

“You look out!” warned Socksey anxiously. ‘“‘We’ll get 
lost ourselves, and then what?” 

Kink’s face was sober. ‘‘We would be in a fix, that’s a 
fact!” He glanced up at Socksey sidelong. ‘‘Want to 
lead?” 
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“No, I don’t! This is your scheme. If we get lost, it’s 
your fault!” 

Kink yawned. “All right. If we get lost, we get lost, 
that’s all.” 

““Aw-w, you make me tired!” growled Socksey. ‘Here I 
raise a rumpus, just to keep Uncle Homer from suspecting 
things, and now you don’t care whether we are lost or not! 
Where’s that water?” 

“T don’t know of any,”’ shrugged Kink cheerfully. ‘I only 
got you over here to find out what you were yowling about.” 

Socksey glowered at him. ‘Then I guess we’re lost right 
now!” he concluded. ‘And you’ve done it!” 

Uncle Homer, also, was inclined to show annoyance over 
his failure to find water; and the march was resumed in dis- 
gruntled silence. 

All afternoon they traveled on through the seemingly ‘in- 
terminable forest. Socksey grew increasingly uneasy as he 
noted that the sky had become overcast. To add to their 
troubles, it might be going to rain. Then, with startled eyes, 
he again saw footprints among the pine needles. He quick- 
ened his pace, to overtake the leader. 

“Say!” he whispered hoarsely. ‘We crossed it again!” 

Kink merely nodded. 

“T’m getting tired of this!” declared Socksey. “If you 
know we’re lost, why don’t you say so?”’ 

“But if I don’t know I’m lost, why should I say I am?” 

Socksey was no good at arguing. All the answer he could 
find to this was “‘ Aw-w!” 

“Listen!” requested Kink. ‘Do you hear anything?” 

“No,” returned Socksey shortly. 

“Well, Ido. And I’ve kept within sound of it ever since 
we started this morning.” 

“What?” 

“The waterfall. That’s why I’ve kept circling around so.” 


OCKSEY listened now with keener attention. Faint 

and far away he did detect a low, continuous murmur. 

He grunted, mollified and reassured, but slightly resentful 
at being kept in the dark about it. Just like Kink. 

“Say, boys!” called Uncle Homer at this moment. “I 
think I hear water. Turn off here. I’ve simply got to have a 
drink.” 

Kink and Socksey exchanged expectant looks, and obeyed. 

The sound grew rapidly louder. Uncle Homer took the 
lead. “Ha! That sounds good!” he cried thirstily, quick- 
ening his steps. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed presently. “Somebody has 
camped here—that villain Aldrich, possibly!” 

He pressed on curiously then halted, staring. “Why— 
why—what’s this? Where—what— Why, it looks like—” 
He gaped disbelievingly, then burst out, ‘Why, it’s our old 
camp!” 

The success of their stratagem so tickled Socksey that he 
had to let off steam in a derisive shout. ‘‘ Yaa-haa-haa!” he 
whooped, in gleeful abandon. “Old Kink’s a swell Path- 
finder I don’t think! Right spang back where we started 
from!” 

Kink permitted himself a swift grin; he understood Sock- 
sey’s outburst. “TI thought I was going all right,’”’ he pro- 
tested, in an aggrieved tone. ‘I must have got turned round 
and walked in a circle.” 

“‘Hm-m,” Uncle Homer, who had sat down wearily on an 
empty box, fumbled for his Pocket Guide. ‘I believe I have 
read something about that very thing.” He thumbed the 
leaves, and read. “‘Persons lost in the woods will find it 
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difficult to maintain a straight course in any certain desired 
direction. With most people the stride of one leg is longer 
than the other. This, together with the tendency to pass 
obstacles always on the same side, results in a continual 
deviation, and eventually a complete circle, bringing the 
pedestrian approximately back to the point from which he 
started.’”. Uncle Homer nodded thoughtfully. ‘‘ Yes; that 
would account for it. That must be exactly what happened.” 
He sighed. ‘Tough luck again! Well, fellows, we’ll just 
have to make the best of it. I haven’t any notion what time 
it is, but if it’s time for nothing else, it’s time for something 
to eat. After that we'll feel better. To-morrow we’ll take 
a day off, loaf and fish, and rest up. Then we'll try it 
again.” 


Y, WHO would have doubtless have agreed that it wasin- 

deed high time forsomething to eat, let out a patient sigh 

of suggestion. Uncle Homer glanced at him, and round 
at the littered and burned over camp-site. 

“‘Let’s move to the bottom,” he proposed. ‘‘That’s the 
logical place, and not Aldrich’s ignorant selection here on this 
draughty, dangerously dry bench. There we’ll be sheltered, 
with plenty of drift-wood handy, and close to water, a prime 
consideration, as my Pocket Guide points out.’’ 

The change was accordingly made. 

Uncle Homer’s decision to so promptly renew his attempt 
to go home rather upset the boys’ calculations. ‘‘Shucks!” 
grumbled Socksey aside to Kink. ‘“‘Day after to-morrow 
we'll have to pack up and start all over again! Well, you’re 
not going to run me around in rings any more. You've got to 
think up something else.” 

“Yeah!” reto-ted Kink. “I’ve got to do all the thinking, 
and you do <Il the bawling!” 

“T guecs if you had a black eye coming, you’d bawl too!” 
asserted Socksey. ‘‘We’ve just got to think up something, 
I tell you!” 

But they had little time to confer over their problem that eve- 
ning. Noting theloweringsky, and distantly muttering thun- 
der, Uncle Homer sagely decided they should 


rope, and trying to break loose. Then he would pause, with 
head held high and ears set nervously forward, gazing in- 
tently up-stream; then snort, and dash round again. 

“Maybe he sees a bear!” whispered Socksey. 

Uncle Homer, gun in hand, climbed to the top of the big 
rock behind the lean-to. He had scarcely straightened up 
before he gave a shout, and came leaping madly down again. 
At the same time Cy succeeded in wrenching free, and 
galloped into the woods. 

“‘Run for your lives!”” shouted Uncle Homer wildly. “Up 
the bank! A cloud-burst! Run! Run!” 

With blows and shoutings he drove the confused and be- 
wildered boys up ahead of him. Behind them a roaring 
yellow wall came tearing down the stream-bed. 

Safe at the top of the high bank, they watched that raging 
flood sweep past. And an awesome sight it was. Great 
trees shot by like driven javelins or, caught in some sucking 
swirl, rolled ponderously over and over, whirled aloft their 
fanged roots, and went foaming on. Churned and splintered 
tops, wildly waving willows, wreckage of every sort, tossed 
and seethed along the crest of that mud-thickened avalanche 
of water. It filled the bottom from bank to bank, a leaping, 
crashing maelstrom of destruction. And like an ominous 
undertone, heard through the louder roar of waters, came the 
heavy rumble and bump of unseen bowlders, rolling and 
grinding along the stream-bed. 

“Gosh!” whispered Socksey, with frightened eyes. “If 
we’d got caught in that!” 

“We'd have known little enough by now!” said Uncle 
Homer soberly. “A narrow escape, that!” 


OCKSEY rubbed his shoulder with reproachful solicitude. 
“You gave me an awful thump, Uncle Homer!” 

“I’m sorry. There was no time to be gentle, boy. I had 
to get you out. But it was the mule that really saved us. 
Where did he go?” 

Between two trees, viewing them with melancholy regard, 
stood Cy. 
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Uncle Homer went over and patted him. ‘Well, old 
long-ears, if you’ve given us trouble, you’ve made up for it. 
You knew that flood was coming, and gave the alarm. I 
suppose you’re thinking we should have known better than 
to have camped down there. Well, that’s another lesson 
learned and a costly one too!” He glanced from the drowned 
and devastated bottom to their abandoned first camp. The 
rain had ceased. Overhead the clouds were breaking across 
a pale and watery evening sky. All about stretched the 
somber, dripping forest, dank and sodden. It was a dis- 
couraging prospect. But Uncle Homer met it cheerily. 

“Come on, boys!” he commanded briskly. ‘“‘Let’s get a 
fire lighted, and supper going.”” He felt in his pockets, and 
looked blank. ‘‘Who’s got a match?” 

Kink had two! 

Uncle Homer whistled. ‘Got to be careful, I’d say!”’ 

“Tt hasn’t rained much through this big fir,” pointed out 
Kink. ‘I can scrape up some needles, and start a fire here.” 
He made a careful little pile of dry needles and crossed 
twigs, while Socksey and Uncle Homer knelt by, watching 
with absorbed attention. When all was ready, he sought a 
dry stone. ‘Here goes,’”’ he announced calmly, and struck 
one of the precious matches. It flamed! The dry twigs 
crackled; a wisp of blue smoke arose. 

“Ah!” breathed Uncle Homer with relief. 
right. Now for supper.” 

“But what are we going to eat?” queried Socksey hope- 
lessly. ” 


“That’s all 


“Everything is washed away! 

“Oh, we'll find something,’ predicted Uncle Homer. 
““What’s in that box over there?” 

“That? Nothing—garbage.”’ 

“Bring it over.” 

Socksey did so, but protestingly. ‘‘There’s nothing to 
eat in that,’’ he declared scornfully, dumping it down. 

Uncle Homer sorted out the jumbled contents, dis- 
closing a discarded remnant of bacon, a broken carton 
of crackers, mushy and water-soaked, one lone pickle, a 
cheese rind, and a crumpled newspaper which, when opened, 
was found to contain coffee grounds. There 








hive a roof of some sortoverthem. To this 
cnd a giant pine, brought down by some ti- 
tinic freshet, was stripped of its loosened 
bark. This, in great slabs, wasleaned against 
and laid overa rude structure of poles, built 
out from a rock, forming a box-like shelter, 
closed on three sides, and with the fire 
burning before it. As nizht drew on the 
three, their hunger satisfied by a good 
supper, sat comfortably within theirlean-to, 
while the camp-fire out in front blazed up 
brightly against the black darkness beyond. 

“Pretty snug, ch?” commented Uncle 
Homer, puffing at his pipe. ‘This is what 
I call solid comfort. “I woulin’t mind 
spending a week here, just lolling about.” 

“Why don’t you?” suggested Socksey 
eagerly. ‘‘We’re in no hurry to go home; 
are we, Kink?” 

But Uncle Homer shook his head. ‘‘Nope. 
Got to get back, and have it out with that 
fellow Aldrich. Grub is another thing, 
too; our fresh bread is all gone.” 

“We could make biscuits,” suggested 
Kink. 

Uncle Homer sniffed. “Biscuits! In- 
digestible lumps of dough! Not for me! 
I’m hungry for a good, thick, juicy beef- 
steak. Um-m! Just think of it! Smothered 
in onions, with brown gravy and mashed 
potatoes!” 

He sat for a time lost in contemplation 
of this delectable vision, yawned, wrapped 
himself in his burned blanket, and was 
soon snoring. 

The morning broke rainy, a steady, 
dreary downpour. In the distance 
thunder grumbled and muttered moodily. 
Kink tried his luck at fishing, but the 
trout refused to bite. He returned to 
the lean-to disgusted and dripping. [Cy 
stood resignedly, with lowered head and 
drooping ears, steam rising from his 
soaked back. 

All day it rained. Late in the afternoon 
the curdled clouds gathered black and 
sinister in the north. Deep thunder rolled 
and rumbled among the mountains. From 
their shelter the three could see a thick, 
gray veil of distantly falling rain. 

“Tt must be coming down like sixty up 
the creek there!” remarked Kink. 

_ They watched the storm for some time 
in silence. 

“Say; look at Cy!” exclaimed Kink 
suddenly. “What’s the matter with him 
now?” 

The mule was evidently very uneasy. 
He was running about, straining at his tie 
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was also a dented can without a label. 

‘“‘That’s peaches,’ pronounced Uncle 
Homer positively. ‘T’ll bet my hat on it!” 
He set the can aside. ‘‘That’s for desert.’’ 

Surveying the row of articles triumph- 
antly, he demanded. ‘Who said ‘nothing 
to eat’? Why, there’s a repast fit for a 
king! Broiled bacon, toasted crackers and 
cheese, pickles, a-la-one, coffee, demi- 
tasse. Nothing to eat? What more could 
you want?” 

“How about a thick, juicy steak, fried in 
butter, with plenty of onions?” suggested 
Kink heartlessly. 

Uncle Homer waved him aside. “That’ll 
do, young fellow! That’ll do! You gather 
up some empty cans. Socksey, get water 
for the coffee.” 





“Coffee?” snorted Socksey. ‘Why, 
that’s nothing but old grounds!” 
“There’s a kick in them yet. You do 


as you are told.” 


I, SLICED the bacon, and set it to 

toast on sharpened sticks, mean- 
while drying out the crackers on a board 
tilted to the fire. Socksey put on the 
alleged coffee. 

“Supper out of the garbage-can!” he 
mumbled. He sniffed hungrily. “Smells 
pretty good, though!” 

“You'd better say that!”” nodded Uncle 
Homersignificantly, “or you won’t get any!” 

The supper was eaten, and pronounced 
to be, as Socksey had admitted it smelled 
“pretty good!’’ Novelty plus hunger are 
famous appetizers. 

““Now for the peaches!” proclaimed 
Uncle Homer. ‘This is going to be a treat, 
fellows! Nothing like nice, yellow sliced 
peaches in thick syrup. Um-m! Makes 
my mouth water, just to think of it!” He 
drove the blade of his knife through the lid 
with an expectant “Ha!”, and withdrew 
it—red! He touched it to his tongue. It 
was tomato catsup! 

For a moment his face wore a look of the 
most woeful disappoihtment. Then he 
brightened. ‘‘Why, this is just exactly 
what we want!” he cried. “Just exactly 
to go with our trout. Fried trout with 
tomato catsup. Can you beat it? I 
should say not!” 

He set the can aside, and pulled out his 
pipe. ‘Now then, boys; we’ve got to have 
a council of war. What are we going to do?”’ 

“Guess we'll have to go home now, after 











“Run for your lives! Up the bank! A cloudburst!” 


all,” sighed Socksey dolefully. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Chief Scout of the World 


WORLD celebration of boys and the coming 

together of 50,000 of them from seventy 
different lands is, as we have suggested in these 
pages, unique in more senses than one. The 
nages of history can be searched without finding 
a parallel. In 


world in a few seconds, heroes are made in a 
day and are forgotten as soon, Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell has held his place in the affection 
and esteem of the boys of the world for two 
decades. As the defender of Mafeking, and it 
was a marvelous feat, he became one of the great 
heroes of English boys, but it was his gift of the 
program of scouting bringing with it a sense of 
adventure and romance in doing and living, that 
has enshrined him securely in the hearts of boys 
the world over. No more enthusiastic tribute 
has ever been paid than the Editors of Boys’ 
Lire have attempted in this issue in affectionate 
gratitude to Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Chief 
Scout of the World. 


Experiences in Youth 

F YOU study the lives of the men who make a 

considerable success in the fields of creative 
occupations, you cannot fail to be impressed 
with one striking fact. Almost without excep- 
tion, their creative activities in manhood have 
a basis in the experiences of their youth. Pro- 
fessor Pupin, as a boy working in a Serbian 
field, learned something of the manner in which 
sound travels, which he in later. years applied 
to one of his most famous inventions. ‘The 
creative writer seldom finds anything beyond 
the experiences of his youth that makes copy 
that even approaches literature. 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell was enamored of 
the art of scouting. His greatest thrills as a boy 
were in the fields around his home, learning to 
stalk birds and animals, to fish, to snare a rabbit 
and cook it over a little bushman’s fire, to stand 
motionless, to take cover, to track, and to read 
signs. Not merely did this make life more in- 
teresting, but it gave him his first real “break” 
in the army. A valuable horse was lost by the 
regiment and Sir Robert (then a Lieutenant) 
surprised and delighted his commanding officer 
by tracking the animal seven hundred miles 
into the Indian hills and recovering it. It was 
this boyhood experience of scouting that made 
it possible for him to evolve a system of recruit 
training that took him further along in his pro- 
fession, and it was certainly his ability as a scout 
that made it possible for him to put up the 
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heroic defense at Mafeking. It was back to 
these boyhood experiences and_ recollections 
that he went when the popular demand asked 
for an adaptation of his “aids to scouting” for 
use as a boy’s game. 

If we measure Sir Robert’s services to the 
boyhood of the world in terms of new and helpful 
experiences that he has brought to them, what 
a tremendous debt they owe him! 


W. D. Boyce 


S° LONG as the Scout Movement exists the 
memory of W. D. Boyce will have a secure 
place in the affection of boys of this country. 
As a publisher, and as a big-game hunter with 
rifle and camera, many knew him well, but it is 
as the man who brought the Scout Movement 
from England to America that the boys of gen- 
erations to come will remember him. 
“Handbook for Boys,” that best seller among 
boys’ books every year, in Lone Scout literature 
and in the romance of the Unknown Scout which 
we never tire of hearing, Mr. Boyce has a finer 
monument than has been raised to any man 
with wood and stone. He not only had the 
vision to see the great opportunity that foggy 
day in London, but he had that interest in well- 
doing that enabled him to carry through and to 
give generously to make his vision a reality. 


Getting On in the World 


PROF. ROBERT E. ROGERS, teacher of 

English at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, stepped out of the beaten path 
recently in addressing the graduating class of 
that institution. Among other things, he ad- 
vised the engineers to “be a snob.” “Marry the 
boss’s daughter instead of his stenographer,” he 
advised. “Dress, speak and act like a gentleman 
and you will be surprised at the amount of 
murder you get away with.” This, said the 
Professor, was how Harvard had maintained its 
advantage for three hundred years. 

A good deal has naturally been said in the 
resulting controversy, chiefly about what Pro- 
fessor Rogers has to say about the clothes a snob 
should wear. What seems to be chiefly wrong is 
Professor Rogers’ estimate of what success is. 
There is the suc- 
cess of “getting 








so much is heard 
in criticism of § 
youth and its 
wild and woolly 
ways, the fact 


these days when Y 


mense gathering 
is only possible 
because of the 
self-discipline of 
the boys them- 
selves, is note- 
worthy. That 
this great gath- 
ering is in the 
interests of fel- 
lowship and 
good-will rather 
than in the spirit 
of athletic com- 
petition, is also 
worthy of more 
than passing 
mention. 

Not the least 
striking thing 
about this great 
gathering, how- 
ever, is the fact 
that it is in the 
nature of a trib- 
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‘religion in action.” 
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Sir Robert Baden-Powell 


—An Appreciation— 






by Walter W. Head 
President, Boy Scouts of America 


thee such an im- | Me gave us the game of Scouting, and ten million boys and young men, in admiration and gratitude, 
hail him as Chief Scout of the World. ' 


He made the streets of the city alive with adventure for us, and clothed the village lanes with romance 
He has given us a new ideal of physical fitness, all-round ability, flexible muscles instantly responsive 


He showed us that boyish energy could be made a source of constructive benefit to the community, and 
public-spirited citizens have praised the helpfulness of Scouting. 
He showed us how we might learn through play, and educators have hailed the Program of Scouting as 


He showed us that the core of all mind training was the ability to observe and deduce, and thousands 
of honor students have been thankful for their Scouting experience. 

A hero in war, he has devoted himself to Peace, the creating of a real world brotherhood of boys, and 
Scouting has become one of the truly great agencies for world peace. 

He has made the woods, with its animals, the birds and the flowers, friendly things in the lives of boys, 
and naturalists have praised him for the manner in which he has taken us close to nature. 
us an opportunity to try ourselves out in many hobbies, and industrialists have praised Scouting for its 
practical vocational guidance. 2 

He has given us a new ideal of boy resourcefulness, and ability to “‘come through” in an emergency, and 
thousands stricken by fire and flood have expressed their gratitude to the Scout Movement. 

He has shown us practical ways in which to demonstrate our love of country, and patriots have lauded 
the Scout way to citizenship. 

He has shown us how to apply the Golden Rule to our daily life, and religious leaders have called Scouting 


He has given us a new adventure—the adventure in Honor, through the Scout Oath and Law; the ideal 
of manhood built on the rock of character. 


away with it,” 
and there is quite 
another brand in 
which worth is a 
criterion. Men 
like Lincoln, 
Hoover and Edi- 
son do in the end 
have something 
more than the 
“climber” can 
ever attain. It 
seems most un- 
fortunate that 
such unsound 
and unscoutlike 
advice should 
emanate from 
such a source. 
We urge simplic- 
ity, sincerity and 
genuineness in all 
things and at all 
times. We hope 
that when the 
time comes when 
the M.1.T. grad- 
uate will be 
known for the 
elegance with 
which he creases 


He has brought 





utefromthe boys | ) Finer service can no man perform than to guide and inspire the boys of the world as Sir Z| his pants that he 
of the world to a Robert Baden-Powell, Chief Scout of the World, has done. y ans will not have lost 
one man. Inthis 4 pe ?, Greater tribute can no man ask than the affection and esteem of the boys of the world. The hh anything of that 
day of instan- a ; **Hail Chief” from fifteen hundred American boys that rings over the lawns of >) reputation which 
taneous commu- (ie ) Arrowe Park, is only an echo of the shout of five million American Scouts and \ he now enjoys 
nication; when / Scouters behind them. for solid ability 
news of exploits 2 and sound 
fly around the knowledge. 
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The Scout World 


By James E. West 


follows: posthumously to Scoutmaster Wright, to J. C. Acuff, now 
Scout Executive at Middlesboro, Ky., and to Life Scout Ted Derrick, 
age 15, and to Life Scout Willie Evans, age 17. 

The award to Scoutmaster Wright is for the many rescues he 
made during the night. The Chairman of the local Court of Honor, 
Mr. T. R. Entsler was present and personally witnessed Scout 
Executive Acuff’s rescue of Willard Staples. Mr. Entsler states that 
Mr. Acuff entered the flooded, wooded section in a boat, that it was 
exceedingly dangerous, and that it took Mr. Acuff about two hours 
to row about two hundred yards. The boy rescued was taken from 
a tree, placed in a boat and brought to land. 

We do not know how we can better convey to you the heroism for 
which Willie Evans and Ted Derrick have been awarded the Gold 
Honor Medal than to print here the statements made by Tom 
Douglas and Jack Hamby, two of the Scouts who were rescued by 
Evans and Derrick. Their simple straightforward narratives which 
are here reproduced in their own language, are eloquent of Scout 
pluck and stick-to-it-iveness as anything we have read in a long while. 


1929 World Jamboree 


HESE notes are being written in the midst of preparations 

for the 1929 World Jamboree to which the Boy Scouts of 

American are sending a delegation of approximately 1,300 

Scouts and Scout leaders. Elsewhere in this issue is 
printed a detailed story regarding our participation written by Mr. 
Mortimer L. Schiff, International Commissioner. Every indication 
is for the most noteworthy gathering in the history of the Scout 
Movement. 


W. D. Boyce 


HE Scout Movement in America has lost one of its greatest 

friends in the death of Mr. W. D. Boyce. It was Mr. Boyce who 
brought the Boy Scout Movement to America and incorporated it in 
Washington in 1910. The story of how he came to do it is one of the 
romances of the Scout Movement. That story has been told many 
times and is incorporated in the Handbook for Boys. If you are not 
familiar with it, you can turn to pages eighteen and nineteen and 
learn how a London Scout helping Mr. Boyce to find a difficult ad- 
dress and refusing to take a tip for his good turn, interested Mr. 
Boyce to the extend of having the boy take him to the office of the 
British Boy Scouts. Mr. Boyce was so interested that he brought 
all the literature available and incorporated the Movement in 
America. To-day at the entrance of Gilwell: Park 
there stands a bronze statue of a buffalo, the gift of 


Tom Douglas’s Story 


“We were going down the creek on a pice of the top of the bunga- 
low, when this piece broke. I was left on a small piece by myself, 






Mr. W. D. Boyce, who brought the Scout Move- 
ment from England to America 





and I tried to jump to the big piece where some of the other boys 
were, but failed to make the jump and fell in the water. 

“My leg was then caught between two pieces of the 
I hollered for help and Ted Derrick 


bungalow. 








Eight Scouts of Anderson, S.C., who made a splendid 
record of service during a tornado 
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The Coleridge, Nebraska, Troop awarded the A. K. Killian Cup for the third 


consecutive year 








Scout Benjamin Powdermaker, Mayor of Philadelphia, 
Pa., for a day 


grabbed my hand and tried to pull me up, but he could not 
pull me up because my leg was caught. Ted hollered for 
Willie Evans, who came and got my other arm. They were 
pulling on my arms and I told them that my leg was hurt. 

‘“When they got me up on the big piece my leg was broken, 
so I just lay still till the piece we were on hit some trees 
which were on the edge of the main creek. 


the Boy Scouts of America to the Boy 
Scout Association of Great Britain in- 
scribed, “‘To the unknown Scout whose 
faithfulness in the performance of the 
Daily Good Turn brought the Scout 
Movement to the United States of 
America.” 


(Below) Eagle Scout 
William Greet, chosen 
to represent the Daniel 
Boone Council, North 
Carolina, in an expe- 
dition to the Smokies 


When the silver buffalo award for dis- 
tinguished service to boyhood was in- 
augurated in 1926, the third award made 
was to Mr. Boyce. The citation that 
accompanied that award—read as fol- 
lows: “William D. Boyce, publisher and 
incorporator of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, who materially helped to finance the 
Movement after turning it over to the 
present organization. Through his per- 
ception and appreciation of the ability 
of Scouting to imbue the boyhood of the nation with the 
spirit of service, courage, gentleness, good manners and 
responsible citizenship, the Movement was brought to 
America, and organized in behalf of the boyhood of this 
country.” 

Mr. Boyce had traveled widely in many parts of the world. 
Immediately after his experience with the unknown Scout, 
he went on an expedition into the wilds of Africa. That 
expedition was remarkable for the fact that it was the first 
time that aerial photographs were taken of jungle, animal, 
and plant life. 

At the funeral services to Mr. Boyce at Audubon, Illinois, 
the Eagle Scouts of the Local Council acted as guard of 
honor. The Chief Scout Executive attended the ceremony 
representing the Boy Scouts of America, and gave the 
funeral address. Among the expressions of gratitude for Mr. 
Boyce’s services from many Scouts and Scouters was a tele- 
gram from President Head and the Chief Scout Executive. 


Scout Heroism 

N° SINGLE record made by the Boy Scouts of America 

forms so bright a page in its history as the story of 
the heroism that is constantly being displayed by its mem- 
bers in all parts of the country. The National Court of 
Honor has recommended, and the Executive Board of 
the National Council approved at its last meeting, the 
award of twelve Gold Honor Medals to Scouts for making 
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Troop No. 10 of Eureka, Calif., standing around the great tree 
to which they had just built a trail 
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rescues at the risk of their own lives. 

Readers of this page will recall the 
story published in June of the ex- 
perience of Troop No. 45 of Rock- 
wood, Tennessee. The Troop was at 
its.camp a short distance from a 
stream. In the middle of the night a 
cloudburst in the hills resulted in a huge wall of water fifteen 
to twenty feet high sweeping down the creek, carrying away 
the railroad bridge and flinging it, and the debris that had 
collected, against the cabin. The cabin was torn from its 
foundations and swept into the stream with the boys, under 
the direction of Scoutmaster James T. Wright, who at the 
first note of alarm had made them climb on the roof. Hurtling 
against trees and other obstacles, the boys were several times 
disloged from their precarious perch, until finally the roof 
broke up. The Scoutmaster and seven of the twenty-two 
Scouts lost their lives. The newspapers commenting on 
this experience at the time, and the parents of the boys and 
others in the city of Rockwood, expressed the deepest ad- 
miration for the manner in which the Scoutmaster and the 
Troop handled themselves, and stated that had it not been 
for Scout training every life would have been lost. Scout- 
master Wright again and again went into the water to 
rescue one and another of the charges. 

The National Court of Honor taking official cognizance 
of this incident has awarded four Gold Honor Medals as 





‘Willie lifted me up into this tree, then climbed 
up beside me and set me on a limb, and placed my 
foot on another limb so that my leg would not hurt. 
There were nine of us in that tree, but it soon worked 
down leaving me again in the water helpless. This 
time Willie came to me and carried me up to another 
tree which he climbed with me, sitting me on a limb 
and propping my foot on another limb. This tree 
stood for a little while and then went down. This 
time Willie was trying to get me and he went under, 
when he came up he made for a tree leaving me, but 
when he was almost to a tree he turned and came 
back to me, where I had been holding to the limb 
which I had been sitting on, but it had just gone 
under and turned loose and was going under when 
Willie grabbed me and carried me to the third tree 
which he carried me up and set me between three 
limbs, which were about ten feet above the water 
and forked out from the tree. He then propped my leg on 
another limb because my leg was hurting. We stayed there 
till a boat came, then Willie and two more men got me out 
of the tree onto some drift which had piled up around the 
tree. Some of the men got me down in the boat and then 
went to some drift below and got Jack Hamby. This was 
the last I saw of Willie until he came to see me at the 
hospital.” 


Jack Hamby’s Story 

“Being forced to top of roof by rising water, we waited 
about twenty minutes. All of a sudden the house cracked. 
All rushed for cone of house. I was pushed back and fell in 
the crack where the two parts came together. My two 
closest Scouts were Ted Derrick and Willie Fvans who 
quickly gave me assistance by each catching hold of my 
arm. With my help I was brought cut to find myself with a 
bruised hip. 

‘We floated down the stream until we crashed upon 

(Continued on page 64) 
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What’s New in the News 
(f a) 























THE Annual Kite Flying Championships have just been held in Old Japan. Some of 
the world’s greatest kites are made and flown in Niigata Province where the contests were held 





J ACK KELLER, of East High School, Columbus, 
Ohio, scissored his way to a new interscholastic 
record of 24 seconds flat for the 220 low hurdles 





PANE BAKER, thirteen years old, won the 

Junior Championship in the Southern Cali- 
fornia Finals of the Junior Olympic games held 
al Los Angeles 
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R. RUFUS C. DAWES, President of the Chicago World’s Fair of 1933, is presented 
with a petition from the Chicagos Boys’ Club asking that Colonel Lindbergh’s “ Spirit 












of St. Louis” and his medals be brought to that fair 
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Frying-Pan Biscuits and Broiled Grouse 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


E HAD climbed to the top of White Cap, near 
Randall Pond, and off in one direction we could 
see The Iron Work, and in another direction 
Mount Katahdin rearing up to the sky. On the 
top of White Cap we went into a huddle under the dwarf 
trees that are no more than four feet high, and dare not grow 
any higher because, if they did, they would have had the 
hair blown off their heads, so like good Scouts the trees 
adapted themselves to their environment (surroundings). 

On the way to the top, we shot some ruffed grouse; I 
skinned the birds, stuffed their skins with dry leaves and 
securely fastened the mock birds in a row on the trunk of 
a leaning tree. It was not long before we heard Bang! 
Bang! Bang! Then a silence and then Bang! Bang! Bang! 
again; more silence and more bangs, then—I will not tell 
you what we did hear, but another party following our trail 
had blown those poor leaf-stuffed skins to rags; the stuffed 
birds, however, still clung to their perch! 

The next day I was coming through a windfall, and be- 
cause of reckless sportsmen one meets in the woods, I wore 
a brilliant red sweater; but a red sweater is exactly as hot 
as a white one or a blue one, so when I reached the edge of 
the lake and felt safe from hunters’ bullets, Isat down upon 
a log and pulled my red sweater off and 
began to fan myself with my cap. f > 

Near the water’s edge the standing trees . ff ih H) 
were more scattered than back in the forest | I i | a 
and the sunlight sifting through their “ ) ATAU 
branches dappled me and the ground under- [fj 
neath with patches of sunlight and shade, 
making a most artistic camouflage. 

Out on the lonely waters of the*lake a 
birchbark canoe came gliding silently along. 
Besides two men in the boat, there was the 
head of a deer up in the bow of the craft. 
When the canoe reached a spot opposite 
where I was sitting, the canoe came to 
a sudden stop; the men in the stern said 
something to the man in the bow, either in 
a whisper or in a low-toned voice, and with 
suppressed excitement pointed to ME! 

His gesture was not reassuring. I did 
not like his intense but stealthy manner, so 
I frantically waved my cap. This seemed 
to excite the man more than ever, and 
when I saw the man in the bow carefully 
and slowly lift his rifle to his shoulder, the 
situation became tense and I shouted to 
them. I asked them what they intended 
to do; I asked them where was the crippled- 
minded school was from which they had 
escaped. I asked them several pertinent 
questions about their antecedents, but they 
made no reply. The man in the bow put 
down his rifle and took up his paddle; the 
man in the stern followed suit, and silently 
they paddled down the lone lake without 
once turning their 
heads. As they dis- 
appeared a flock of 
ducks alighted on the 
water; a porcupine 
near-by began gnaw- 
ing on the bark of a 
tree; a mink peeked 
out of a mouldy hole 
in the ground; and 
the wilderness re- 
sumed its usual rest- 
ful, quiet solitude, 
and was itself again. 
It would have acted 
the same had I been 
shot. 

When I reached 
camp, I inquired who 
the canoeists were, 
and was told that 
one was a “gum- 
mer” and the other a 
“unger”; also that 
they saw what they 
took to be a moose 
feeding on the shore; 











animal’s head as it fed. They hesitated to fire only because 
they could see no antlers and hence thought it must be a 
cow moose.* They knew the game warden was somewhere in 
the neighborhood, and would make trouble for them if they 
shot a cow moose that knowledge probably saved me. 

I have never been yery proud of my appearance since then. 
I wouldn’t mind being mistaken for a timber wolf, a panther, 
an elk or a buffalo, but of all things to be mistaken for—a cow 
moose! Gee! That gave my self-esteem a jolt from which 
I have never fully recovered, and the only satisfaction de- 
rived from the incident is the fact that I might not be here 
to tell this story had I been mistaken for a bull moose. 


HE next day we drove over to the other lake, which was 
eight or nine miles long, to take the motor boat for a 
camp at the opposite end. There was ice the thickness of 
window-panes on the surface of the water. The boat was 
moored in a floating boathouse made of splits or clapboards 





*Apparently a mere man wasn "t worth shooting. Now, you know 
a deer in the summer time is ‘‘in the red’’ and in the autumn it is 
‘in the blue”’ and in the winter it is ‘‘in the gray.’ The skin is 


tougher in the red (summer), thickest in the blue (autumn), thinnest 
in the gray (winter). Blue makes the best buckskin; but a cow moose 
is apparently the same color at all seasons. 
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rived out of spruce logs and pegged to a rough frame. We 
worked the boat out of the boathouse, anchored, and tried the 
engine to see if it was allO. K. It worked beautifully, but 
it was necessary to stop it in order to take up the anchor. 
Then to our dismay the old engine would not start. The 
captain fussed and fumed around. We offered all sorts of 
advice and suggestions which did not seem at all acceptable. 
At last the machine coughed, sputtered and started, and again 
it was shut off to enable us to again pull up the anchor. 

This second interruption ruined the temper of the engine 
altogether, and when the captain once more cranked the 
motor, it gave a mighty kick; the handle struck the captain 
on the cartilaginous (gristly) end of his nose; the blood 
spurted in every direction and the captain lay down in quiet 
repose to listen to the birds sing, but a little cold water roused 
him. 

Then we went ashore—if one could call it shore—and 
Vreeland, skilful engineer that he is, took parts of the engine 
ashore, ground down and refitted the valves. We heated 
water over a fire built on a stump. I forgot to say that the 
shore was simply shallow water dotted with stumps of trees. 
When the water would begin to simmer, the fire underneath 
would burn through the sticks and they would slip, tip the 
basin over and spill the water, putting out 
the fire. Oh! gee whilikins! 

We, nevertheless, at last got the hot 
water with which to warm up the engine. 
Vreeland had readjusted the parts, 
cleaned off the carbon, and we thought 
everything was all right. It was not until 
then that we discovered that the flywheel 
was cracked. I have often since thought 
that captain must have had a mighty 
hard nose. Never before in my experi- 
ence with all sorts of engines and all sorts 
of accidents have I known a three-foot 
fly-wheel to be cracked on a man’s nose. 
But cracked it was, so we attempted to 
pole the boat back into the boathouse. 
In doing so, the Boston man slipped and 
fell overboard, CA-WUSH! in the ice- 
coated water! We fished him out, but it 
was necessary to dry out his clothes, so 
he disrobed for the purpose, shivering in 
the raw wind. He knew then just exactly 
how George Washington felt when the ice 
upset the raft on which George and his 
guide were trying to cross the Allegheny 
River. 

The Boston man had on a union-suit. 
I have never since then worn a union suit 
in the wilderness. He could not take his 
shirt off and dry it because the shirt was 
part of the drawers. He could not re- 
move his drawers because they were part 
.of the shirt. So he had to dance around 
in the “Altogether,” swinging his arms 
and doing high kicks 
to keep the blood 
circulating while his 
union suit dried. At 
last we got the old 
motor boat inside of 
its picturesque and 
truly rustic boat- 
house, clambered in 
our ‘canoe and pad- 
dled back to shore. 

We had had break- 
fast about five 
o’clock that morning 
and it was now after 
twelve. The cap 
tain’s nose was about 
the size of a red ap- 
ple, and our appe- 
tites were about the 
: size of an elephant, 

77 but, we had expected 
“to get our mid-day 

» Zi meal at the other 

—___ end of the lake, we 
‘ had provided no 
lunch. 

The captain 
(Concluded on page 

38) 
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OR the next two days they drove eastward, the 
road unwinding behind them like a beige rib- 
bon. They passed innumerable thrifty farms, with 
neat houses and huge, modern barns, flanked by 
mammoth silos. 

: The weather was delightful, the cool of the early morning 
i tempered, as noon approached, by the overhead sun, and 
the glare of midday melting into soft shadows cast by the 
lazily floating clouds upon the wide expanse of farm lands. 
} Late in the afternoon of the third day, they rolled into 
the little village of Evans, Indiana, and through it to the 
i tourist camp on its outskirts. 

As they were pitching their tent the Owl, who was holding 
a corner, cocked his head, and standing on one leg assumed 
j the pose of a meditative crane. 

“Hey, you,” the Slugger, who was struggling with the 
| ridge pole, bawled at him. ‘“‘What’s the matter?” 
} 
| 
, 


Carry 


PART III 








“Hush,” admonished the Owl, peering at him through his 
thick spectacles. ‘‘Do not disturb my meditations, Slugger. 
My gigantic brain is evolving a plan that will relieve us for 
an evening, at least, from your flapjacks that taste like slabs 
of a nice, woolen blanket, and canned beans.” 

“Never mind my flapjacks,” replied the Slugger. ‘You 

don’t have to eat them, but I never saw you fail to pass 

your plate.” 

“T know, Slugger,”’ pleaded the Owl, “‘but you have to 
admit they’re not esthetic.” 

“If you don’t come to life,” roared the Slugger, 
“and help get this tent up, I'll esthetic you.” 

Suddenly the Owl dropped the corner of the 
tent he was holding, toppling the whole structure 
to the ground and, with an unearthly yell, caught 
the edges of the bottom of his coat and, holding 
them from him like a ballet skirt, gyrated about 
in a crazy dance, yelling, “I’ve got it!” 

“Well,” replied the Slugger as he emerged from 
the tent folds, ‘“‘whatever you’ve got, I hope it 
isn’t catching.” 

The Ow! paused in his crazy dance. ‘‘ Bow before 
my superior intelligence,” he said modestly. “Tell 
me I’m good. I reallyam. Crown me with——” 
| “T’'ll crown you with a tent pole if you don’t 
: stop acting, and tell us what’s the riot for,” said 
the Slugger. 

“Ingrate,” the Owl protested. “Listen, and 
when I’m through if you don’t say I’m good I'll 
never mend the LENA again when she breaks 
down. Although,” he added thoughtfully, “may- 
be she won’t need it since we gave her those new 
hind legs. You fellows remember Burt King, 
} Class of ’21, member of the Clan.” 

“Sure,” replied Dick. ‘“‘What of it?” 

“‘He lives here,” said the Owl grandly. “I say 
| we get washed, and part our hair nicely, and then 
go call on him. It’s nearly supper time and the 
least he can do is to invite us to stay.” 

/ “Not a bad idea at that,” said Dick. 

if “Bad,” echoed the Owl. “It’s wonderful. Burt, I re- 

member, is superintendent of a canning factory.” 

/ “That,” said Saleratus, ‘“‘is the first important thing you 
ie have said. If Burt is super of a factory, maybe he can give 
if us jobs. We’re short of money.” 

: 

| 


“Money, why always drag it in,” replied the Owl. “It’s 
+ so vulgar.” 
“Maybe,” said Saleratus, “but just the same it’s useful 
when you want to eat, and,” he added, “you usually do.” 
“Come on,” said the Slugger. “I’m for it. Let’s get 
cleaned up and try it out.” 
; “Come in. Come in,” Burt greeted them cordially half 
f| an hour later. “I haven’t the faintest idea where you 
dropped from, but you’re welcome. I’m the only Sweet- 
water man in town.” 

““My sister, Dorothy,” he continued, after introducing 
them to a startlingly pretty girl of eighteen, “is having a 
little party to-night for two of her girl friends, Jessica 
Brown and Edith Roberts, so you fellows are in luck. Here 
they come now.” 

“Say, Burt,” the Owl whispered, “are all the girls in 
Evans as good looking as these? If so, something tells me 
I’m gonna like this town.” 





| [" WAS indeed a merry supper. The Owl sat beside 

Dorothy King, and his conversation surprised and de- 

4 ‘ lighted that young lady so much that during the gay meal 
she was bubbling over with merriment. 


Dick, beside the lovely Jessica, seemed to be making 
i nearly as good headway, while on her other side a florid 
; and none too amiable youth named William Bumpas, 
endeavored with poor success to join in what seemed to be 
a duet. 

At the other end of the table the Slugger’s dark bulk 
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towered over fair little Edith Roberts, and they, judging 
from their animated conversation, were finding much in 
common. Saleratus talked business with Burt, and was 
attentive to Mrs. King. 

After supper the party overflowed to the piazza, where Bill 
Bumpas skillfully maneuvered himself into a chair beside 
the fair Jessica, leaving Dick on the outer edge of the circle. 

During a lull in the conversation, Bill turned to Dick and 
asked. ‘‘Where do you go to school, Hall?” and then, 
without waiting for a reply, he continued, “I’m going to 
Sweetwater this fall. Rather an exclusive school, has a 
reputation, I believe for being a trifle high hat. That’s all 
right too,” he laughed. “Better too exclusive than not 
enough. I’m going out for crew. Think I’ll make it, for 
I’m a pretty fair oarsman. Where did you say you went 
to school?” 

“T didn’t,” said Dick politely, “but I happen to go to 
Sweetwater.” 

“Oh,” muttered Bill. ‘There’s a pitcher there by the 
name of Hall, pretty good too. Any relation?” 
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“Whatever you've got, I hope it isn’t catching” 


“Yes, a near relative,” said Dick. 

“Tl say he is,” interrupted the Owl with a chuckle. 
“Dick’s the pitcher.” 

Jessica leaned forward. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me?” she 
asked. “I’m just mad about baseball. That was a wonder- 
ful game you pitched against Fort Wayne Academy last 
spring when Sweetwater won the prep school championship 
of the country. I’d just love to see you play. I really 
would.” 

““You’re coming to the Hull game next June as my guest. 
You said you are going to St. Mary’s in the fall. That’s 
only twenty-five miles from Sweetwater.” 

“T’d love to, and thank you heaps. I’m thrilled.” 

‘And you’re going with me,” the Owl whispered to 
Dorothy. ‘“‘You’re going to St. Mary’s too.” 

“And you’re going with me,” the Slugger echoed to little 
Edith Roberts who beamed assent. 

Bill tried another tack. ‘‘What kind of car are you 
fellows travelling in?” he asked. 

“‘The worst old ashcan of a flivver in the world. Positively 
the worst,”’ the Owl replied. “We paid only $20 for it, and 
it’s some problem to keep the old girl turning over.” 

“Huh,” sneered Bill, “‘we’ve got three cars.” 

“Yes,” said the Owl sweetly. ‘‘I saw them in the square 
this afternoon. Downtown, Uptown and Crosstown, aren’t 
they?” 

“You’re a great little jester,” muttered Bill angrily. 

“Not me,” replied the Owl. ‘I’m not funny, I’m inno- 
cent.” 

Saleratus, Burt and Mrs. King, who had been talking at 
the other end of the piazza, strolled up and the group of 
young people rose. 

The Owl drew Saleratus aside. ‘‘Gimme five dollars 
quick,”’ he said. 


“T will not.” 

“Come on, part of that money you’re holding is mine.” 

“Part of it is, not all.” 

“Look here,” said the Owl, “I gotta have five. I over- 
heard you and Burt talking, and know he’s given us all 
jobs in the canning factory for a week. I saw him give you 
some money, part in advance, wasn’t it?” 

Saleratus nodded. 

“Well, I want five right away.” 

“You may, but you won’t get it.” 

“How much did you get from Burt?” 

“Fifteen dollars.” 

“Fifteen dollars,” echoed the Owl. “Why the Slugger 
can buy enough flour with a third of that to make pancakes 
for an army.” 

““Say,”’ demanded Saleratus, ‘‘why are you so crazy for 
five dollars all of a sudden?” 

The Owl leaned closer. ‘‘I want to get that girl a box of 
candy.” 

‘What girl?” asked Saleratus. 

“What girl?” repeated the Owl stupidly. “‘Why, Dorothy, 
of course,” he said at last. ‘That girl is a wow; besides,” 
he added, ‘‘it’s her birthday. One of us ought to give her 
a present.” 

“My,” said Saleratus, ‘‘you’re a fast worker. You can’t 
have five. Here’s two. Now beat it while nobody is looking.” 
A few minutes later the Slugger drew Saleratus aside. 
“Say, Saleratus,” he rumbled, “gimme two bucks, will 
you?” 

“What for?” Saleratus asked blandly. 

“T want it for something,” mumbled the Slugger. 

“Yeh,” said Saleratus, “‘for what?” 

“Well,” said the Slugger, “‘Edith’s crazy about a certain 
kind of candy they have in the drug store. I’m 
walking home with her, and I thought we might 
go by there and——” 

“Oh,” saigl Saleratus, “here you are.” 

Dorothy King turned on the radio and the 
party trooped indoors. Saleratus, who did not 
dance, stood idly by the front door watching the 
couples gliding about the living room. 

Dick was dancing with Jessica Brown, but after 
a few turns, Bill Bumpas cut in, and Dick strolled 
over to the door where, for several minutes he 
fiddled about, shifting from one foot to the other, 
while Saleratus watched him out of a corner of his 
eye. 

“Say Saleratus,” Dick finally mumbled, “could 
you let me——” 

“‘Here’s two dollars,”’ replied Saleratus, slipping 
a bill into his friend’s hand. ‘Go buy your girl a 
box of candy, only remember you don’t get 
another cent until payday, and that’s a week 
off.” 

Dick gazed at him in astonishment. ‘Say,’’ he 
blurted at last, “how in thunder did you know 
I wanted money, and what for?” 

“Oh,” replied Saleratus, “I’m a pretty good 
guesser.”’ 

“Saleratus,” Dick asked after a pause, “why don’t you 
like girls?” 

“T don’t dislike ’em especially,’ said Saleratus, ‘but it 
always seemed to me you have to buy them things, instead 
of selling them something.” 


HE next morning at half-past seven the boys reported 

at the canning factory, where Burt led them to the 
packing room, presided over by a youth of eighteen, whom 
he called Lyons, but who, for a perfectly obvious reason 
was called Speckles by everyone else. 

Speckles was tall and lean, with a shock of flaming red 
hair above a pale face, from which the brightest of blue 
eyes looked at them trustfully and eagerly. His snub nose 
and his face, as well as his sinewy arms, were a mass of the 
largest freckles the boys had ever seen. 

Burt introduced them. Speckles grinned delightedly, and 
gave each a quick grip with his right hand, across the back 
of which ran,a deep, jagged scar. 

“Glad to meet you,” he said, with a quick bob of his 
head. “I need help. You'll fit in great. I’ll show you 
what to do. Come along.” 

Until the factory’s whistle screeched the hour of noon, 
the boys packed cans of tomatoes in wooden cases and 
trucked them across the room to the shipping department. 

The work at the canning factory was not hard, but it was 
monotonous; still the days passed quickly. The evenings 


_ they spent at Burt’s or at the houses of the girls, much to 


Saleratus’s disgust for, from him his friends continually 
demanded money for what seemed to that youth an endless 
procession of boxes of candy, sundaes, and movie tickets, 
until he began to doubt seriously whether they would be 
able to save enough money to leave Evans. 

Speckles attached himself to them as guide and mentor 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


at the factory. Never was he too busy to help them 
with their work, or to suggest the easiest way to handle 
a particular job. But it was to Saleratus he gave 
an almost abject hero worship that was at times amus- 
ing. 


NE hot noon the Slugger and the Owl went insearch of a 
cool drink at the drug store, evidently motivated by the 
idea that Edith Roberts and Dorothy King might 
be found there at that hour. 
Saleratus and Speck!es sprawled on the common , 
beneath a huge tree, and Speckles, 
as usual, wasasking questions about 
Sweetwater. 

“‘Slater,’’ he asked diffidently, 
‘will I like Sweetwater?” VA 
“Sure you will,” Saleratus re- ,471 \ 
plied in some amazement. “‘It’s C coe 


the greatest school in the country.” SY 
“T know it is,” said Speckles, & 
‘but you see I’m a country boy; a 
I’m going there without friends, SS 
and I’ve been wondering whether Sas x 


I'll know the worth-while crowd.” 

“Of course, you will,” said Saleratus. 
‘“‘Whether you have a nickle or a million 
doesn’t make any difference at Sweetwater. 
It’s what you are that counts, not what you 
have. Why, you poor egg, you know Slug- 
ger, Dick, the Owl and me already.” 

“Yeh,” said Speckles, “I do here, 
but——” 

“Say!” exclaimed Saleratus indignantly, 
raising on an elbow. ‘‘What kind do you 
take us for? Think we’d chum around with 
you here and cut you at school?” 

“No, no,” protested Speckles, “I didn’t mean that. 
I know you wouldn’t mean to, but you're all big somebodies. 
I’ll be a nobody.” 

“Look here, you crazy coot,’’ interrupted Saleratus. 
“Forget all that bunk. We'll treat you just the same at 
school as we do here, and if I know a ball player when I see 
one, and I think I do, you’ll make the team easily. Next 
spring you'll be one of the big men at the school. Also, 
you'll probably make the Clan.” 

“What!” ejaculated Speckles, gawking at him in wide-eyed 
astonishment. ‘‘Me make the Clan! The fraternity you 
all belong to.” 

“Yeh, I think it’s likely, if you keep your head.” 

For some minutes Speckles was silent, astounded to think 
there might be the slightest possibility of his ever being a 
member of the Clan. At last he asked, *‘Are you going on 
to Jessica Brown’s picnic to-morrow night?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“Suppose you'll be going in Bill Bumpas’ cars; his father’s 
got three, you know.” 

“Who wouldn’t,” said Saleratus. ‘He never gives you 
a chance to forget it.” 

““He’s an awful egg.” 

“He sure is.” 

“Will he be popular at Sweetwater?” asked Speckles. 

“About as popular as the smallpox,” replied Saleratus 
rising and putting on his hat. ‘‘Come on, let’s get back 
to the factory.” 

It was a merry party that left the Brown’s next evening 
for the lake, beside which they planned to have their 
picnic. Mr. and Mrs. King, with the Slugger and Edith 
Roberts, left first in the Kings’ car. Bill Bumpas cleverly 
maneuvered Jessica into the front seat of his roadster and 
politely suggested that Saleratus and a gushing, bubbling 
girl named Gladys Green, occupy the rumble seat, thus 
effectively eliminating Dick, who sat in solitary grandeur in 
the reat seat of a Bumpas touring car, which the Owl drove, 
with Dorothy King beside him. 

“Oh, Mr. Slater,” gushed Gladys, before they had gone 
a block. “I think you’re too thrilling.” 

“Me!” said Saleratus. 

“Yes, little you,” Gladys bubbled on. “Edith told me 
how you sold that hotel last year at school.” 

“Oh,” said Saleratus. 

“Yes,” gurgled Gladys, “‘and how you fixed it so the 
baseball team could come west and win the championship.” 

“Did she?”’ muttered Saleratus. 

“Tt must be wonderful,” babbled Gladys, 
“to be a big, business man and sell people 
things.” 

“Tt is,” agreed Saleratus. 
not. ” 

“Oh, yes, you are,” 
Gladys rattled on. “You 
sell people heaps and 
heaps of things, whether 
they want them or not.” e 

“*I do?” asked Sal- 
eratus. 

“Yes, you do. You 
see I know all about you. 


“Only I’m 


I’ve been just crazy to ae ae 
1929 








“I’ve made eighty dollars in the last a “ 
two days” paid five dollars to ride two blocks 


in a taxi.” 
As quickly as he could, without seeming impolite, 
Saleratus drew Dick aside. 
“For the love of Mike, Dick,” he implored, “get me 
away somehow from that girl; she’d talk the ear off a brass 


meet you, and I was thrilled when Jessica told me you were 
coming to-night.” 

“You were,”’ said Saleratus. 

“T certainly was. I wish you’d try to sell me something. 

“Hey,” muttered Saleratus. 

“Yes, Ido. Won’t you sell me something?” 

“T’ll sell you a gag,” Saleratus rejoined, as the car hit a 
particularly wicked bump in the road down which they were 
flying. 

“4 what?” asked Gladys, righting herself. 

“A gadget,” said Saleratus. 

“What’s that?” 

“4 do funny you put on a machine.” 

“Why would I want a gadget?” 

“You wouldn’t,”’ said Saleratus. 

“Then why try to sell me one,”’ said Gladys. 

“‘T won’t,”’ replied Saleratus. 

“Don’t you just love nature?” 
asked Gladys. 

“Yeh,” said Saleratus. 

“T knew you did,”’ gushed Gladys. 
“All big, strong, silent men do. 
Aren’t those cloud effects over there 
marvelous?” 

‘Look likestrawberry shortcake,” 
said Saleratus. 

The car turned off the state high- 
way, continuing on @ wood road 
leading to the lake. 

“Oh, dear,” chattered Gladys, 
“we're here already. Didn’t that 
seem the shortest ride you ever 
took?” 

““No,”’ said Saleratus. ‘I once 


” 


” 


monkey. 

“You want to duck her?” Dick asked. 

“T sure do,” grunted Saleratus. “Only tell me how, 
that’s what bothers me.” 

“Go down to the spring for drinking water. Here’s a 
couple of pails. When you come back park next to someone 
else.” 


"THE Owl and the Slugger chaffed Saleratus unmercifully 

about Gladys when he returned, but Saleratus, with a 
plate heaped high with chicken salad, flanked by sand- 
wiches of various kinds, took their raillery good-naturedly 
and, having taken up a strategic position away from Gladys 
and beside Mrs. King, munched blissfully away. 

At eleven the boys carefully extinguished the fire, packed 
the dishes in the baskets and started for home. When they 
reached their camp, Saleratus burst forth, “‘ You bozos make 
me sick!” 

“What’s biting you?” the Owl asked politely as he 
scrambled out of his clothes. 

“T’ll bet it’s money,’’ yawned Dick. ‘‘He’s sore as a 
crab because I asked him for two dollars for tomorrow 
afternoon.” 

“‘That’s just it,” spluttered Saleratus in reply. ‘You 
could work overtime Saturday afternoon and make an extra 
three dollars, but will you? Not much! You and the 
Slugger are going to take those little gold-diggers of yours 
to some country club to watch Tilden play an exhibition 
match, and you’ll come home without a penny.” 

“It won’t cost a cent,” replied Dick indignantly. “All 
I want the money for is in case of emergencies.” 


A 
“Go to the spring for = » 
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“There'll be some all right,” said Saleratus savagely. 

“Tt’s our money,”’ Dick reminded him. 

“T know it,”’ barked Saleratus, “but if you guys keep 
spending every cent we make, how the dickens are we ever 
going to get outa this place. Tell me that, will you?” 

“Oh, dry up, Saleratus,” growled the Slugger. ‘Talk 
about it to-morrow, I wanta sleep.” 


HE next afternoon Saleratus and the Owl worked over- 
time, earning five dollars between them, while Dick and 
the Slugger disappeared with their fair friends. 

As the Owl was cooking supper the wanderers returned. 
“Was it expensive?” he asked. 

“Shut up, you ass,” Dick snapped at him. ‘Saleratus 
might hear.” 

“Then it was,” chuckled the Owl, as they entered the 
tent, where they found Saleratus stretched at full length 
on his blankets reading a magazine. 

“Well?” he said, looking up. 

“Not very well,” replied the Owl, “from the way they 
act I suspect they got stung good and proper.” 

“Did you?” asked Saleratus, sitting up. 

“We sure did,” replied the Slugger sulkily. “Burnt to 
a crisp.” 

“T’ll say so,” interrupted Dick. “ We’ve less than a dollar 
left between us. The seats at the tennis didn’t cost any- 
thing, but when that was over the girls wanted to stop at 
that Purple Pansy den of pirates on the way home. We 
had to agree. 

“They ordered ice-cream, cakes, tea, and sandwiches and, 
although we said we weren’t hungry, they claimed they 
wouldn’t eat unless we did, so we had to string along with 
them, with the result that when the smoke of battle blew 
away, the check and tip nicked us for $4.15. Oh, we had a 
happy afternoon all right.” 

“You must have,” was Saleratus’ laconic reply. ‘‘ Guess 
you birds will have to step pretty softly now with less than 
a dollar between you.” 

“Don’t see how we can get .stung to-morrow, do you?” 
asked Dick anxiously. ‘We're going swimming at the lake 
in the morning.” 

“Watch your step,” cautioned Saleratus. 

“You bet I will,” replied Dick readily. 

“You’ve got to be careful. Here’s another two dollars. 
You will have to make it last until we leave next Saturday. 
Remember we drew our first week’s pay in advance.” 

The next morning Burt King and the Owl went to a near-by 
town, while the others piled into two cars and drove to a 
beach, where they spent a glorious two hours on the sand, 
and in the warm lake water. 

As they left their bath house after dressing, the Slugger 
and Dick found Jessica waiting for them on the board-walk 
that ran to the road where they had left the cars. 

“Dot, and Gladys, and Mr. Slater have gone,” she told 
them cheerfully. ‘‘You boys are going to drive back with 
Edith and me.” 

They started, but instead of returning on the same road 
by which they had come, Jessica turned off at a cross-road, 
half a mile from the beach. 

“Going back another way?”’ Dick asked. 

“Yes,” she laughed. ‘‘There’s a wonderful Food Shoppe, 
‘The Hidden Door,’ on this road. I’m simply starved after 
that swim. Edith, is too, and I know you boys must be. 
We thought we’d stop there for a cup of bouillon and some 
hot rolls; dinner is ages off.” 

Dick groaned inwardly and hoped he and the Slugger 
had enough money to pay the bill. 

When the girls examined the menu, the cup of bouillon 
and rolls were rapidly expanded into waffles, topped off 
with nut sundaes. Dick and the Slugger exchanged horri- 
fied glances and, when Jessica capped the climax by ordering 
a pound of candy, Slugger was so angry he 
hoped each piece would choke her, while 
Dick slumped in his seat in despair. 

Hoping against hope, the boys waited for 
the check. It came, face down beside the 
Slugger who, for a minute let it lie, summon- 
ing up his courage before daring to face the 

7 bad news. 
At last in desperation he turned it over. 
The bill was $3.40. 

The Slugger looked at Dick, and Dick 
gawked at him. Between them they had less 
than three dollars. The girls prattled gaily 
on about an impromptu tennis tournament 
to be held that week. 

Suddenly, out of the corner 
of his eye, Dick caught sight 
of Speckles, standing beside 
a gasoline pump outside. 

“Excuse me a minute,” he 
said rising. “‘Slugger, I’ll pay 
the check,”’ and grabbing it, 
he darted out the door. 

In a few minutes he re- 
turned and nonchalantly toss- 
ing a half-dollar on the table 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Armistice 


HEN a world war or a revolution starts north 
of fifty-three or in that locallity the Minor, 
which is nursemaid to everything in the 
Pacific side of the refrigerator apartments of 
these United States, goes up and starts a bloodless armistice. 
Which was what happened up around the corner of the 


Seward Peninsula where a bunch of muclucs and a cluster 
of Siwashes got embroigling one another in cave-man style 


that threatened to wipe out some fine old landmarks 
that are valuable to attract tourists according to 
summer-cruise publicity in free booklets with illus- 
trations in seven colors. 

We never did know how the row started and it didn’t 
matter. We boys of the old Minor come in strong on the 
finish, led by our gallant officers and band, not to omit 
mentioning the Flag and Chaplain. And for the peace 
on earth and good-will of nations Pinky Taylor and his 
brave comrades were doing their bit toward prepared- 


It is a good idea to end a war with an amateur theatrical, 












ness by rehearsing a drama in free verse that was to be Aavwyy ‘ 
the closing exercise of our efforts on that occasion. 


because it keeps the fighters so busy learning their 
lines they practically don’t have steam enough to 
scrap. As I said to Morce who was also not in the cast 
of The Immortal Three Bears. 

“‘Morce,” I says, ‘“‘when I am President I shall try to keep 
all the nations doing light operas and free-verse dramas, 
so there will not be any more world wars.” 

“When you are President,’”’ Morce says to me, “‘it will be 
this here Milenyum when ye shall flee unto the mountains 
of Hepseedam where the zipsing roareth and the wrang- 
doodle mourneth. I forget tne rest but anyway you better 
get old enough to vote before you go livin’ in that there 
White House in D. C. Besides they don’t have sailors for 
President.” 

While we argued about me being President, our brave 
comrades were rehearsing forward which was difficult swing 
to a heaving deck and waves that sneaked up and soaked 
everybody to the hide every so often, and Amy our. Bear 
Friend does not like salt-water baths so she dived into the 
galley and was sititng on the coal locker drying off. She does 
not have to speak verse in our shows anyway, so they prac- 
tised without her until we rounded the last bleak gray rocks, 
and anchored in a more or less sheltered bay with a lot of 
scrubby brush on shore and several cluster of natives appear- 
ing from under cover to gaze at our big steam kayak 
which is Esquimaux for vessel. If we had carried women 
and children it would have been an oomiak which shows 
how complicated native languages are when they have 
masculine and feminine ships, and that got me wondering 
again. 

“T wonder how come we call a ship ‘she’?”’ I said to Morce. 

“If you’re going to say ‘because she rests on the bosom of 
a swell,’ I am offa you for life,” he says, which shows that our 
dispositions were getting warped from having to listen to 
those simps practising poetry. I had even got to hoping 
it would be a good war ashore, so we could have Pinky Taylor 
die like a hero reciting beautiful verses. 

Well, the war was disappointing. There wasn’t any 
forts bristling with guns. There wasn’t any movie trenches 
and dugouts, and shells burst in air to show that the foe 
was still there. Doggone it, I can’t even tell this story with- 
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Grandmothers wading in the suit?” 
. = ripples to play with purple 
and red celluloid ducks 


out rhyming which shows how it got on my nerves. The idea 
is there was just a low, shelving country with rising ground 
astern and scrub trees and scrub brush, and I mean the 
verdure kind of scrub brush, not a domestic weapon for 
kitchen floors. There was not a weapon of any kind except 
a lot of slab-sided moth-eaten dogs and some deer-skin 
igloos which are the summer homes of these Esquimaux 
and a few fires winking between moving figures that 
looked from a distance like coal smudges low down along 
shore. 


HEN the coal smudges caught sight of us, instead of 

retreating from our Peace Delegation like they did 
in Europe from another Peace Ship, they left their croquettes 
and angel cakes to frizzle in jeopardy and come to give us a 
laughing chorus. Honest, you would have thought the 
Minor was a circus train unloading on Saturday morning 
so every kid in town could stick around without tearing 
itself away for school. They didn’t look like scrappers either, 
although our Captain who gave us a lecture on the trouble 
between these Esquimaux and the Indians and orders to 
do everything to promote peace and amity on the Arctic, 
had also said the Esquimaux were the Big Bad Bills of the 
argument. 

You don’t expect a nation endangering their hearts from 
embongpong and dressed in wolf-skin plus fours to be the 
Napoleons of a land the size of this North. 

“What’s this George Washington says about an Army 
traveling on its stomach?” I asked Morce, who was helping 
me sag our solid oak rail along the looward quarter deck 
rail. 

‘“*Gunner,’’ Morce 
sneers, “it couldn’t have 
been George Washington 
said it because the picture 
in my childhood bedroom 
has the Father of Our 
Country crossing the Dela- 
wareina boat. It was Sher- 
man said the truth about 
war, only I don’t remember 
he mentioned stomachs.” 


>? 


A big Esquimaux was now eloping with Pinky 
Taylor, alias Goldilocks 
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‘By Bassett Morgan 
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““What I mean,” I said very patient, ‘“‘is that these 
fighting fiends must have licked their enemy and been 
feasting to celebrate. Maybe they’re too fat to retreat, 
huh? I should think we will have a hard time showing 
them the wickedness of war when they are so fat and 
happy over what has taken place, Morce. Seems to me 
it would be easier to show them the folly of slaughter if 
they’d been trimmed to a frazzle and starved and lost 
their homes and crops, and... ” 

“Gunner, their crops runs and flies and swims,” 
Morce reminded me. ‘ How could they lose birds and 
beasts and fishes which don’t take no ploughing nor 
weeding nor planting?” 

It did seem like these fur-clad Furies had an easy life 
when you think of it. They don’t have any work 
except chasing whales and seal and may be a deer or so. 
and it is well known that Indians raise maize and 
maybe pumpkins on account of Thanksgiving pies 
which are an original American characteristic, and 
they have to stick seeds in the ground and pick the 
fruit which reduces waist-lines. Take yourself, wouldn’t 
any red-blooded young manhood rather fish than hoe 
corn, or hunt seals than dog-watch a pumpkin patch. 
No wonder they were happy without schools and wood- 
piles and mowing lawns on vacations. And the kids 
up here can grab off a boat along shore and paddle out 
without anybody yelling ‘““You come back here with my 
boat. Do you want to be all drowned up in your new 


As I was saying it looked like quite a handful ahead 
of our gallant officers showing these Fur Furies the error 
of their ways, and what Sherman said was right. But 

anyway we lined up very snappy and went ashore where the 
band played ‘My Country, Tis of Thee’ and we stood at sa- 
lute. There was orders to be on our dignity and impress 
these unhappy heathens with the beautifulness of law and 
order. 

“‘Gunner,”’ Morce shoots at me through clenched teeth, 
“You will have to restrain yourself from sheiking these 
here Fur Flappers, and spending that dollar-thirty on pea- 
nuts and popcorn and chutes.” 

Well, I did some restraining all right when the dowager 
grandmothers toddled close and started to feel if our middies 
was all wool and what we had breast pockets for. It is very 
difficult to stand at Attention and not daring to even dodge 
cr grin when a dame pokes your rib-padding and giggles 
while she sees have you a missing slat, or lifts up your bell- 
bottoms and finds your shore-going shoes so fascinating she 
unlaces them and takes the laces to make herself a neck- 
lace. You know what happens if the Master-at-Arms 
catches you on parade with no laces in your number nines. 


I HAD to drill with both feet flapping loose and Brig staring 
me in the face and I wasn’t lonesome in distress. Then 
the band gave a sacred concert which we would have en- 
joyed anyway, but was peppier than ever because the native 
dames got interested in the band instruments. I saw one 
Grandma stick her fist in the big bass horn and there came a 
muffled blat that caused the band-master to rip his music 
sheet seeing had somebody spilled ink instead of a note. 
Then the clarinet went wild because another dame worked 
a lot of keys extra. One thing orders was very strict about, 
was not defending ourselves from battery, but when a Fur 
Flapper got her head inside the curl of a big horn while 
surrounding the waist of Denny Flynn who blowed it regular, 
Denny quit putting in the “umpaws.”’ A malamute pup, 
about a week old, got dropped in the bell of the double-B. 
A slide trombone busted up the concert by nudging one fat 
dame in the solar plexus and it made her so mad she grabbed 
the slide right off the horn and started another war then and 
there, and “Throw Out the Lifeline” slacked to a dead 
calm. 

It seemed better to have the usual Sunday afternoon 
talk from the Chaplain who had been investigating the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


supply of native interpreters and found a guy named Supi- 
dido, which means sour potatoes, and proved that he had 
lived in towns long enough to know the difference between 
fresh spuds and day-before-yesterdays. Sour-Spuds could 
talk pretty good, and he didn’t hate himself after being ap- 
pointed official translator to the Chaplain of the Minor. 
He got the tribe sitting in several cross-legged rows, and 
elected a couple to pelt the dogs with rocks so they would 
not howl so close to proceedings, and when the Chaplain 
would speak a couple of sentences in nice simple first- 
primer words, Sour-Spuds would tell his people what it was 
all about. 

Things went pretty fine for about five minutes, then 
Sour-Spuds slowed down and refused to register. 

“Nix,” he says to the Chaplain. ‘They no savvy this 
talk about brothers. What they like is wives. You tell 
’em if they don’t kill Indians you give ’m lots young wives. 
Every man have one, two, nine wives. You tell ’em they 
go hell and get no wives if they fight.” 

Well, the Chaplain wasn’t so very strong on this old- 
fashioned Satan with a fork tail and burning forever. 
What he usually gave us was playing the game and 
being a man, no matter if it hurt. But he could take a 
hint in a case like this, so he tried pretty hard to 
make it all plain to be seen that if they didn’t do right 
by their neighbors the result would be a burning con- 








science, and old Sour-Spuds nodded 
his head and spoke up in pretty good aa 
United States. BA ne 

“T know all about this fire ever- a: 
lastin’,” he says. “I tell ’em.” 

The result would have surprised 
anybody. The tribe got excited as 
anything. They rose up and hugged one another and tricd 
to hug us fellows and clustered about the Chaplain yelping 
their lingo. ; 

“T tell ’em if they fight Indian they go to very hot place 
where fire burns all time. They like that place. They want 
to go there. They are sorry they can’t stay and visit, but 
they are go fight Indian very bad, so they go hell!” 

Well, you could figure it out. This here Arctic is froze 
up about ten months and any hot place looked good to them. 
And they were stampeding to the igloos to get their weapons 
when we got a few commands to head them off and a barrel 
of beads and another of jack-knives was broached, and a case 
of celluloid alligators on wheels and ducks that floated was 
opened. That halted the war. It was quite a sight to, see 
a six-foot fur-clad warrior leading a yellow and pink alligator 
over the shore, and several grandmothers wading in the 
ripples to play with purple and red celluloid ducks. And 
we cleared decks on the beach for Pinky Taylor’s drama. 


E HAD one rumpus trying to get the slide of a trom- 

bone that had been borrowed by the dame that broke up 
the band concert, because she was filling it full of sea water 
and blowing on one end so it spurted in people’s faces. The 
Bandmaster had to donate her a silk handkerchief he kept to 
shine his spectacles with before the trombone could get 
assembled, and the salt water made it stick on the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,’’ which the trombones carry the air of. 
Instead of getting along the tune stuck just before “See,” 
and all the instruments got as far as ‘‘Oh say can you,” 
and the bandmaster jabbed his baton to make them “See,” 
and there wasn’t a “See” forthcoming. The whole tune was 
queer anyway because there was dog-hair and sand in the 
double-B, and the Big Bass was gun-shy of dames and didn’t 
put heart into his ‘‘Umpaws,’’ and without a tune from the 
trombones which had missing cylinders, you never would 
have known our “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Also we had quite a time getting the stage set for ‘‘The 
Immortal Three Bears.’’ The house had to be open at one 
side, and it was rock beach where you couldn’t dig a hole for 
tent-poles. These pioneers up here make a sort of tripod and 
cover it with skins. In winter they chop cakes of hard 
water and build a bee-hive. They couldn’t help us out, 
and the best we could do was rig up a few spare spars 
with cross-pieces lashed to uprights that would hold aloft 
a canvas roof. You know yourself tnat even immortal bears 
don’t den down in canvas tents in the heart of ancient forests. 

Then we couldn’t borrow a table because the Fur Furies 
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don’t have their houses all cluttered up with even mission- 
style installment furniture. No, they sit around a pot of 
boiled whale or seal, and dip in a hand and toss the bones 
to the dogs over their shoulder, and after the hounds have 
polished off the bone, little Esquimaux children gather them 
up and bury them a month or so and then dig them up and 
crack them for the marrow. So anyway we had to rig out a 
table out of the packing case that celluloid alligators and 
ducks came in. 


CAIs was harder, and it took a lot of fellows to roll 
three different sized rocks for the chairs, and as I said 
to Morce, how Pinky Taylor expected benighted Esquimaux 
to savvy his drama in verses anyway was bad enough, but 
with the awfully local scenery we had to use for stage proper- 
ties I expected we would start another war. 

Morce remarked that we should worry because all we had 
to do was fetch Amy off the ship and see that she did her 


Cur wort 
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They were circling around and lifting their 
feet very pronto 


part, and it was about time to go after the Bear Friend. 
All in all it had taken so much toil to get the 
stage set that the surprise was about wore off the 
alligators and red beads, and the tribe was returning 
to their cooking pots which they had forgot while we taught 
them the beauty of loving their enemies by letting them 
manhandle us and our band without a single smite. 

It was pretty good when the ancient Chief toddled up to 
our bandmaster and invited him and his fellow officers to 
their feast. The bandmaster passed the buck to the Captain 
with Sour-Spuds on the job to untangle this here Curse of 
Babel. The Captain got sort of red-faced and said to our 
gallant officers: 

“We are invited to dine, and I ask no man to do what I 
am not willing to face myself. Remember it is our duty to 
promote good fellowship on these shores and by example 
teach forbearance.” 

Maybe I have it twisted, but the idea was “Lafayette, we 
are here.” 

About that time Red Murphy and Tony from El Paso, who 
had beensetaking a stroll inland where Tony wanted to see 
could he lasso anything interesting, came loping back with 
loud cheers, and when we got them to explain, they had 
seen a whale. 

A lot of people have seen whales, but they do not get struck 
with the same bright idea these Esquimaux have at sight of 
a leviathan of the deep. 

“We called the head barbecuer of this detachment by name 
of ‘Jonah,’” says Red Murphy who is one of our quarter- 
masters, but a good scout in spite of promotion. “We 
calls him Jonah because he had ambition to see the insides 
of this here whale. He was slicing off main-sails and spina- 
kers, and his crew was slicing them in neat lines and coiling 
them shipshape, pausing now and then to bit off a chaw, 
and little kids was happy and everything was snappy, and 
this here Jonah—” But I halted him. ! 

“You say ‘chappie’ to make a verse and I sock you where 
it'll do the most good. I am off of poetry for life. What 
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will they do? Make a whale stew?” You see how con- 
tagious it is, and I had to dodge Red’s left hook which was 
certainly coming to me for that boner. 

“Come on,’’ I adjures my shipmates. ‘“Let’s have the 
worst and get this verse—” then I had to beat it for a boat 
to fetch Amy before my comrades had a chance to retribute. 
Honest, it is terrible the way you get infected with rhyming. 
I was thinking about asking for iodine or quinine or some- 
thing to reduce the high pressure of poetry in my system 
by tne time Morce and I had got on board the Minor and 
had Amy slung out from one davit by a belt around her 
amidships which was the only way two of us could lower her 
into a small boat at sea without wetting her too moist for 
dramatic-verse purposes. Amy is like most females, if her 
hair is washed you can’t do a thing with her. 

Morce was below steadying the boat and I was working 
the davit when something jammed and left our Bear Friend 
dangling. For a minute or so she didn’t mind, then she 
started to wiggle and the belt slipped aft and she was hang- 
ing head down and roaring with her fine open countenance, 
about an inch off, Morce’s yells at me to lower away. I 
would have if I could but Amy couldn’t wait and the next 
I knew she was balanced on her head for a jiffy on the boat 
stern, then it upended and tossed Morce in a swell para- 
bola over Amy who 
“ was already striking 
a A, out for shore. And I 

knew what she would 
do once she hit terra 
firma, and our only 
boat was _ upside- 
down on the sea, be- 
cause the others were 
all along the beach 
keeping kayaks and 
J oomiaks company. 

So Morce and I 
struck outafter Amy, 
dragging the boat 
which would be easier 
to turn over in shal- 
low water, and by 
that time Amy was 
galloping for the 
scrub-brush inland, 
where she could roll 
in the dirt, which is 

oe her idea of a rub 

down. I wouldn’t 

have minded so much 

if we had not given her a shampoo with pink 

and white soap carried for trading purposes 

with Esquimaux, and a hose just that 
morning. 


i= Amy found trouble finding anything 
but rock to roll in, and she kept going 
with Morce and me and about half our crew 
romping after her across country into the 
scrub and up a few young rolls in the ground. 
After that the going was tougher and we 
smelled smoke. Quite often where you smell 


+ \ smoke there is fire, and pretty soon we saw 


wispy blue hazes and smelled stronger than 
smoke. Then we heard drums and yelps. 

You guessed it! We had come on a party of Indians 
all dressed up in blue jeans and deer-skin pants aft, but 
nothing much forward except streaks of paint. They were 
circling round and lifting their feet very pronto, and as I 
said to Morce, that was their idea of saying “‘You may fire 
when ready, Gridley.” 

We got them out of the notion, however, because they 
were surprised to see a crowd of fighting tops coming for 
afternoon tea lead by one large wet mad Bear. It was Amy 
told them they shall not pass. For a minute they stood 
with one foot up then they put it down running for ancient 
weapons that would have made a swell antique collection. 
And we had to surround Amy to keep her from becoming 
shot. 

“‘Nay, nay,” yells Red Murphy and snaps out an order to 
hold the front-line trench. Then Tony whirls La Riata and 
gets Amy roped and Red yells some more snappy commands 
and a squad mans Amy’s line whilst we form a rear-guard to 
take the bullets from off dear old trouble-commencer Amy 
Mascot. Lo, the poor Indian which had been preparing for 
war by use of lipstick and face paint not to mention Alaska 
Caper steps, got an idea of how the bulwarks of this nation 
snap into action, and they were all hot for peace which be- 
gan by powwow from the chief and offering Red Murphy a 
mangy dog. They could speak a few words of Chinook 
also which helped so Red unslung his high-class literature 
and informed them we were not generals but commanders, 
and only a sample of what might happen them, and if they 
wanted to see a real show they ought to come beside the 
sea side and join in the big tent to say nothing of potiatch. 

You say potlatch to a Northern native and see how quick 
he drops hostilities to investigate and see if he gets the right 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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Tuning in Longer Waves 
I have a one-tube set connected to an aerial too feet long. I 
cannot get stations above 310 meters. What can I do to reach 
at least 450 meters?—George Pritchard. 

Try a longer antenna or wind more wire on the tuning coil. 


Amplifying a Crystal 

How can a crystal detector circuit be amplified without using 
electron tubes?—George Erhardt. 

Vacuum tubes must be used, either ahead of the detector 
as radio-frequency amplifiers or after the detector as audio 
amplifiers. 

Picking Up Code Signals 

Can a broadcast receiver be used for receiving wireless code 
signals?—Donald G. Dean. 

It will receive code broadcast within its tuning 
range, whichis generally between 200and 550 meters, 
however, this wave-band in the United States is 
assigned for broadcasting stations. Code is handled 
on waves above and below that wave-band and is, 
therefore, seldom heard with a broadcast receiver 
except on the top end of the dial, where the 600- 
meter-code signals may overlap. 

Cost of Radio Sets 

What is the approximate cost of building a short- 
wave transmitter and also a short-wave receiver?— 
J.C. Kennedy, Jr. 

The cost varies, depending upon the parts selected 
and the power of the transmitter. It might range 
from $15 to $300 or more. The receiver can be 
built for $10 to $25. A two-tube set is all right for 
short-wave reception using the earphones. 

A Good Crystal Set 

W hat is the longest distance covered by a crystal set? 
I have one at Atlanta, Ga., and have heard W LW, Cin- 
cinnati; and WENR, Chicago.—F. W. Yarbro. 

Under extraordinary atmospheric conditions some 





Screen Grid 
Tube—How 
It Was Named 


EW radio sets are being equipped with a new “screen-grid” tube 
and boys should be familiar with it because it is the latest im- 
The ordinary tube has three elements, a filament, 
plate and grid. The new tube has these too, and a fourth, a metallic 
mesh or screen that shields the standard grid from the plate, thus the 
tube gets its name “‘screen-grid.” 

It is a powerful amplifier. 


provement. 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 
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It cannot be used in sets not designed 
for it. Volume is greatly increased and more distant stations are heard 
because of its extreme sensitivity as a radio frequency amplifier. 


will do the work of three tubes of the 201-A type. 





have reported reception of broadcasting stations up to 500 
miles. Your record is excellent. Much depends upon the 
weather and power of the transmitters as is shown in your 
case where both stations are rated at 50,000 watts, two of the 
most powerful broadcast transmitters in the country. 


Range of a Transmitter 

1. Can I operate a sending and receiving set that will cover 
nine miles without a license? 

2. If I need a license where must I send for it? 

3. I wish to send with the regular code. Would this be on a 
short-wave length?—A. Howard Hasbrook. 

1. No; you have no guarantee how far the waves will 
travel. Even low-power stations cover a wide territory under 
favorable or freak atmospheric conditions. 

2. Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., can furnish 
the necessary information. 

3. Your transmitter must operate in the short- 
wave band assigned by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

Increasing the Volume 

I have a two-tube short-wave set with an antenna 
about twenty feet long and a ground about as long. 
Would the volume increase if I added more wire to 
the antenna?—Joe Price. 

If you want more volume add another audio- 
amplifier tube. 


More Plans Wanted 
Where can I get plans for building and operating 
an amateur radio station?—F. Durward Borden. 
Radio Engineering Laboratories, 100 Wilbur 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Down in Alabama 
It Ts there such a station as WHEI or WHBI at 


Birmingham, Ala.?—B. S. Pease. 
You probably heard WAPI at Birmingham. 








Radio’s New Receiving Sets 


OYS are said to exert a powerful influence in the pur- 
chase of a radio receiving set for the home. Leaders in 
the industry agree on this point. They say that if a boy 
recommends a particular set to his father he generally knows 
what he is talking about, because boys keep posted on the 
new developments. The fathers are busy and in many 
cases less aware of the technicalities. of radio so they 
depend upon Tom, Dick, Harry, Jimmy and John to make 
the selection. 

The 1929-30 radio styles are now on the market. They 
were seen by “Sparks” Chard at the Chicago Radio Trade 
show, and he will pass along some of the news so that boys 
will be fully aware of what is new when their fathers ask, 


+ what set they shall buy. 


In the first place the new screen-grid tube is the dominat- 
ing factor in the latest sets, lauded as triumphs in per- 
formance and design. This tube cannot be used in old sets. 
It requires a special circuit and must be completely enclosed 
in a metal compartment. It is extremely sensitive and is a 
powerful amplifier, in fact, radio engineers estimate that it 
will do the work of three or four of the 201-A tubes when 
employed as a radio frequency amplifier. So remember that 
the set with the screen-grid tube is the latest. 

Many of the new sets utilize a No. 245 tube as the power 
amplifier. It is a powerful amplifier and is capable of taking 
the signal direct from the detector instead of running it 
through two audio-amplifier tubes before it reaches the 
detector, as has been the general practice heretofore. So 
look for a 245 amplifier tube’ because it obviates an inter- 
mediate tube and alternating current hum, while giving 
excellent tona! quality. 

Several of the new sets are equipped with novel methods of 
tuning, instead of the standard drum control dial. A new 
selector tuner is used on the latest Kolster receivers. There 
is an attachment so that broadcasters can be tuned in or out 
when the operator is not right at the set. A small cable runs 
from the set to a little box that can rest on the arm of the 
listener’s chair or on a bedside table. On the box are six 
buttons, a volume control, an on-and-off switch and two 
colored lights. When the set is turned on a red light glows. 
When a station button is pressed, the red. disappears and 


green flashes to show that the set is not ready to play until 
a small motor automatically completes the tuning. While 
the automatic tuner is manipulating the dial the loud- 
speaker is automatically short-circuited so that no inter- 
vening stations are audible. When the desired station is 
located the red light appears again. 

The Zenith sets are equipped with automatic tuning, which 
is accomplished by merely pressing one of nine levers to bring 
in the desired station. This is said to represent “1930 
radio at its best.” 

The new Victor receiver is designed both as a combination 
radio-phonograph machine, all in one console cabinet, or as 
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C. W. Goyder of England, with his homemade transmitter, 
talked’ with a whaling ship in the Antarctic and with ama- 
teurs in Tasmania and New Zealand 








a radio machine. This instrument is novel in that it intro- 
duces slide-rule tuning. Finding the desired station is ac- 
complished by moving a tiny knob across a scale calibrated 
in kilocycles. There is plenty of white space on the top of 
the scale so that the call letters can be printed in the right 
spot. It is referred to as “‘slide-rule” tuning because the 
‘‘dial” looks like a slide rule and operates on the same 
principle. Another feature of this instrument is that it is 
built in four sections, linked together by detachable plugs 
instead of wires. If trouble develops the service man can 
quickly and conveniently pull out the section at fault and 
put another in its place so that the listener has uninter- 
rupted service. 

Most of the new sets are built as consoles, because they are 
heralded as being more popular than the small table models. 
And the dynamic loud-speakers, that won so much popularity 
last season are employed more extensively this year, having 
gained the stamp of approval among listeners from coast to 
coast. They are designed to give realism of tone, and, be- 
cause of their success in so doing, they threaten to replace 
the cone type of magnetic loud-speaker, which only a few 
years ago won all the glory from the old horn type of loud- 
speaker. 

Atwater Kent, one of the last to forsake the old-fashioned 
round dial, has finally turned to the illuminated drum control 
on a new screen-grid set, which the engineers contend, 
‘means the clearest flow of pure tone ever heard from a radio 
set—new power to reach far-away stations—new sensitivity, 
new needle-point selectivity to separate the stations and 
velvety depths of tonal perfection.” 

And last but not least the prices are much lower in com- 
parison with last year’s offerings. There are receivers “at a 
price within the range of every pocketbook.” 

Sparks Chard saw these new radio sets at the Chicago 
Show which was not open to the public. If you want to see 
the new outfits all under one roof the following dates repre- 
sent an opportunity: San Francisco Radio Show at Civic 
Auditorium, August 17-24; Indianapolis Radio Show, 
State Fair Grounds, Indianapolis, Ind., August 31-September 
7; National Radio Exposition, Ambassador Auditorium, 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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The BOYS’ LIFE—LUCAS Indoor Tractor 


HE Boys’ Lirre—Lucas Indoor Hand- 

Launched Single Propeller Tractor, dura- 

tion model (a camber wing model) is the 

third model especially designed by the 
writer for Boys’ Lire. The author has built and 
tested this model very thoroughly and many success- 
ful long duration flights have been made. It has fine 
record-making possibilities. 

The Boys’ Lire—Lucas Indoor Tractor has four 
striking features that add considerably to its 
efficiency and record-making possibilities. These 
are, first, its single surface camber wing, which 
adds to the lift of the model. Second, the tail of 
the model, covered with Japanese silk Imperial 
tissue paper on the under side and set at a negative 
angle, which helps to keep the model from going into 
a stall while in flight. Third, the rubber motor runs 
underneath the motor base, instead of being on top, 
while the wing is fastened on top of motor base, 
instead of being clipped or fastened to under side of 
motor base, as is customary in Tractor models. 
This feature keeps the rubber motor from interfer- 
ing with the adjustment of the wing while in flight. 
Fourth, the outline edges of the rudder and tail are 
threaded with balsam streamlined braces to retain 
their shapes. This helps to make the rudder and 
elevator extremely light, gives them a streamline, 
and assures the requisite strength. 

The tools you will require to build this model are: 
a sharp knife, a pair of long-nose pliers, a small vise, 
razor blade, draughtsman compass, scissors, ruler, 
pencil and several pieces of fine, medium and coarse 
sandpaper. 


Building the Model 

EFORE building the model, study the diagrams 

carefully, and read over the instructions. Dia- 
gram No. 1 shows the perspective view of the model. 
Saving weight on this model is important and every 
factor that makes for lightness is worth considering, 
but be careful not to sacrifice the required strength 
by trying to make the parts too light. Streamline 
parts of the model wherever possible, and last but 
not least, put the best workmanship you are 
capable of on the model. The above are fundamen- 
tal in all good model building, and we feel sure that 
good workmanship will result in the model making 
record-breaking flights. 


The Motor-Base Rudder and Elevator 


[* MAKING the motor-base, first sandpaper 
the surfaces and edges to the size and shape of 
motor-base section as shown in drawing No. 2. 
Then cut the length of the motor-base to 19% 
inches. Next, taper the motor-base, beginning 
5 inches from the rear end of the motor-base and 
tapering the under side of motor stick to 3/32 inch. 
(See side elevation of motor-base and rudder of 
drawing No. 2.) After the motor-base is cut down 
to its proper length, and sandpapered to its proper 
width and thickness and has the right taper, dope 
the motor-base with banana oil or acetone ambroid 
solution twice. If the acetone ambroid solution is 
used mix seven parts acetone to one part ambroid 
for this solution. Use fine paper for sandpapering 
after the doping solution is dry, as it will make the 
motor-stick smooth and give it a streamline. 

Make the propeller bearing with your long nose 
pliers and bend to shape out of No. 8 piano wire as 
shown in the diagram of drawing No. 2. In mount- 
ing the bearing to the motor-base, fasten it to the 
under side of motor-stick as shown. Be sure to 
ambroid this bearing on firmly. 

Bend and shape the rear hook out of No. 8 piano 
wire as shown in drawing No. 2. Insert the rear 
hook into the under side of motor-stick 1534 inches 
from the front end. Use ambroid to fasten the rear 
hook in firmly. Thread bindings for bearings and 
rear hook are not necessary if work is neatly done. 

Sandpaper a piece of balsa wood 6 inches long to 
the proper taper and thickness for the cross piece of 
the tail as shown in diagram of drawing No. 2. 

Make rudder-post for rudder out of a piece of 
balsa wood 5 inches long, and sandpaper to the 
proper taper and thickness, as shown in sketch in 
drawing No. 2. 

Dope the tail crosspiece and rudder-post the 
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By Joseph J. Lucas 
National Outdoor Model Flying Champion 


Bors’ LIFE is adding to its series of famous model airplanes, three that were specially 

designed for it by Mr. J. J. Lucas. Mr. Lucas is one of the most successful designers 
and flyers of model airplanes in America. He is Outdoor Model Flying Champion, and 
President of the Illinois Aero Model Club—a club which has, since the beginning of model 
aviation, held most of the world records. 

Blue prints of the BOYS’ LIFE-LUCAS Speed Model, the BOYS’ LIFE-LUCAS Out- 
door Duration Model, and the BOYS’ LIFE-LUCAS Outdoor Speed Model can be secured 
by writing to the author or to us, enclosing 25c for each blue print requested. 

The tools you will require to build this model are: a sharp knife, a pair of long-nose pliers, a 
small block plane, razor blades, ruler, pencil and several pieces of fine, medium and coarse 
sandpaper, pair of shears, a draughtsman’s compass. 


Here are the materials necessary to build this indoor model. Get the best mate- 
rial obtainable, for every part is of importance in the design: 

Two pieces of bamboo to be cut up at least 6 inches between notches for wing 
tips and ribs. } 

Two balsa beams at least 20 inches long by '% inch by 3 32 inches. 

One balsa piece for rudder 5 inches long by 3/32 inches by 3 64 inches. 

One piece of balsa wood for tail 6 inches long by 3 32 inches by 3 64 inches. 

One piece of balsa for motor base at least 20 inches long by 3,32 inches by 7 32 
inches. 

Six inches of No. 6 piano wire for can. 

Two feet of No. 8 piano wire for S hook, rear hook, propeller shaft, bearing, and 
wing clips. 

One spool of silk thread. 

One sheet of Japanese Imperial silk tissue paper. 

Three—1 /16 inch washers. 

Two and a half feet to three and three-quarter feet of 's-inch by 1,32 inch flat 
rubber. 

One small can of ambroid. 

One small can of doping solution—banana oil or acetone mixed with ambroid. 

One balsa prcpeller blank 12 inches by 7,8 inch by 5 8 inch. 
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same number of times as you have doped the motor- 
base. Cut a notch so that the balsa crosspiece of the 
tail will fit in the under side of the motor base. This 
notch should be cut 314 inches from the rear end 
of the motor-stick. Fasten the crosspiece of tail 
into the notch with ambroid. Between the rear 
hook and crosspiece of tail plane cut a little slit on 
the top side of motor-base to insert the balsa rudder- 
post. The balsa rudder-post at motor-base is made 
to wedge shape, inserted in the slit, and ambroided 
so that it holds firm. Use silk thread to form outline 
of tail and rudder as shown. To hold the thread on 
tail crosspiece rudder-post, and motor-base, use 
ambroid. See diagram No. 2 and 3 for details of 
rudder and elevator. 

Bend to shape out of No. 6 piano wire a ‘‘can”’ 
with a long nose pliers and cement with ambroid 
to the under side of motor-base 714 inches from the 
bearing, as shown in side elevation of motor-base 
and rudder in drawing No. 2. 


The Wing 

HE wing used on this model is known as a single 

surface camber plane, that is the top of the wing 
shape is covered and presents a curved surface due 
to the shape of the bamboo rib section. In building 
this wing, great care should be taken in making the 
bamboo ribs (shown in drawing No. 3), as they are 
very important. If ribs do not have the proper 
camber, the wing will not be as efficient as it should 
be. 

The wing has a span of twenty-two inches and a 
chord at the center of 3'4 inches, tapering out at 
the wing tips to 3 inches. The wing beams consist 
of two balsa strips: one, the entering edge, 1914 
inches by 1/8 inch by 3/32 inch at the center and 
tapering outwards to 3/32 inch by 3/32 inch at the 
ends; and the other, the trailing edge, 19 inches by 
1/8 inch by 3/32 inch at the center and tapering 
outwards to 3/32 inch by 3/32 inch at the ends. 
Both beams are sandpapered smooth and stream- 
lined, as shown in the section of the entering and 
trailing edges of drawing No. 3, and coated with 
banana oil or acetone ambroid solution. Give the 
wing beams two coats of doping solution, and sand- 
paper aftereach coat. If acetone ambroid solution 
is used, mix in the same ratio as for mixing doping 
solution for motor-stick. Then the two beams are 
cut and spliced in their centers, as shown in the 
wing beam splice in drawing No. 3. Note that the 
wing has a dihedral angle of one inch; that is, the 
beams bend upwards at the center so that the wing 
tips are raised one inch from a level surface. Also 
note that the rear wing beam has an inward bend 
from the center to the beginning of the wing tips of 
¥-inch, which gives the taper of the wing. Set the 
wing beams to the dihedral angle of one inch. Be 
sure that you have the rear wing beam set to give the 
proper taper to the wing in conjunction with the 
dihedral angle of the beam. Cement the splices 
with ambroid, and let them dry. The bamboo ribs, 
three in number, are cut to the length of 3% inches 
with a width and thickness of 1/32 inch by 1/64 inch 
respectively. After ribs are cut to the proper 
length, width, and thickness, sandpaper them 
smooth. Bend to the proper curve (as shown in 
bamboo rib section in drawing No. 3) over a candle 
flame or any other means you have of bending 
bamboo. Wedge-shape the ribs on the under side 
of each end. Then cement rib on to the top side of 
beams at their centers, and dry. Fit the two outer 
ribs 6 inches from the center rib so that the beginning 
of the wing tips has a 3-inch chord. In fitting the 
outer ribs, cut them off at the rear end only. The 
reason for this is that it does not spoil the bamboo 
rib section, as would be the case if the bamboo was 
cut at both ends. Before cementing outer ribs on 
with ambroid, be sure to make the under side at 
both ends of these ribs wedge-shape. 

The wing tips are made of one piece of bamboo 
6 inches long by 1/16 inch by 1/32 inch and bent to 
shape (as shown in the bamboo wing tip in drawing 
No. 3) over a flame and then split in two. Splitting 
the bamboo in two makes your wing tips sym- 
metrical. Fit the bamboo wing tips to the extreme 
ends of the wing beams with splice joints and 

(Concluded on pag® 44) 
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FAMOUS doctor said, 
““Many of the people 
who want me to diag- 
nose and treat their 
ailments are more impressed by 
some scientific medical apparatus 
than by plain, common sense 
advice. And they are more will- 
ing to follow orders faithfully if 
given some special office treat- 
ment. 


“Recently a man I know well 
came in looking haggard. I gave 
him a thorough physical ex- 
amination while inquiring about 
his living habits. The diagnosis 
was clear but the patient a 
problem. If I had told him the 
simple truth that what he needed 
most to get back his health and 
strength was to slow down, 
sleep more, and get the proper 
amount of fresh air and exercise, 
he would have thought I 
did not understand the 
complications which were 
undermining his health. 
And if I had sent him a bill 
for such advice, he would 
have told his friends that 
I was a robber and not fit 
to practice medicine. 


“So I gave him a treat- 
ment with a scientific ap- 
paratus and wrote a simple 
prescription. At the same 
time I gave strict orders as 
to what he should eat and 
drink, how many hours he 
might work, how long he 
should remain in bed, and 
the amount of time he 
should devote to outdoor 
exercise. To make sure 
that he was following my 





Sense 


orders concerning his living 
habits, I had him report once a 
week for further observation and 
treatments. In a few weeks he 
was well. He will tell you—and 
he believes it—that I am a’ great 
doctor. 


“Perhaps someone may say my 
methods with him were open to 
criticism. But it was my re- 
sponsibility to use every means 
within my power to bring him 
back to good health. Knowing 
my patients as I do, I know that 
many of them will not obey my 
orders for correct living habits if 
given without special treatment 
or medicine. More than half of 
the people who consult me would 
not have to do so if they would 
learn and practice important 
rules of health. They expect 
me ‘to cure them of physical 
ailments which they could easily 
have avoided.” 


A majority of cases of physical 
let-down and distress are caused 
by careless or wilful violation 
of health rules. Bad eating 
habits, too little sleep and 
rest, lack of fresh air and 
exercise, worry, self-pity 
are responsible for many 
cases of bad digestion, 
headaches, poor circula- 
tion, constipation, jumpy 
nerves, depression and 
run-down condition. 


* * * * 


The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance —— has had a booklet 
prepared by eminent health ex- 
perts which tells simply and 
clearly the fundamental rules of 
intelligent living habits. A 
chapter or more is devoted to 
each one of eleven important 
rules of health under the head- 
ings Sleep and Rest, Fresh Air, 
Sunlight, Exercise, Cleanliness, 
Water, Food, Comfortable 
Clothing, Work and Play, Good 
Posture and Good Mental 
Habits. 








Booklet Department 89-B. 


“Health, Happiness and Long Life™. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 


Gentlemen:—Please mail free, without any obligation on my part, a copy of your booklet, 

















METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policybolders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 






Merit Badge 

I wish to ask you if 
you may swim on your 
back, side, American 
crawl or any other stroke while swimming the 
required 100-yards for Merit Badge in swim- 
ming?—Scout GORDON TIDWELL. 

Any stroke you wish. 


Baking Bread 


1. Can the cooking Merit Badge Require- 
ment to bake bread in an oven be made indoors 
on a gas oven? 

2. May a Scout go up for the Star award if 
he has already passed the required number of 
badges at the Board of Review, but not yet re- 
ceived them at the Court of Honor. The Court of 
Honor is held every three months.—Scout 
BENJAMIN TVAROH. 

1. An outdoor oven should be used, as 
described in the Cooking Merit Badge 
pamphlet. 

2. That depends upon the Court of Honor. 
I rather think that they would accept your 
application. 


Never Too Old to Learn 


1. What could a Scout take in place of 
Swimming and Life-Saving if he was trying 
for his Eagle rank and he could not pass these 
two Merit Badges? 

2. When a Scout gets to the age of eighteen 
years old, does he have to discontinue trying to 
pass tests and Merit Badges?—Scout CONNER 
WHITE. 

1. There are no substitutes in the Merit 
Badge Requirements for Eagle rank. The 
Scout must earn these two Merit Badges 
before he can qualify. 

2. Of course not. We have fine Scout men 
fifty and sixty years of age qualifying for 
Merit Badges and proud of it. 


Where to Wear the Badges 


1. Are Badges of Rank, Merit Badges and 
such medals sewed on the coat or shirt of the 
Uniform? 

2. If it is followed throughout the Troop, 
may Scouts wear shirts and neckerchiefs 
throughout the year without a coat? 

3. Can one wear woolen stockings with khaki 
breeches? 

4. Can a Scout wear woolen sitirts with khaki 
breeches?p—Scout JACK PERRY. 

1. All insignia is worn on the Scout shirt. 
The coat is an outer garment only. 

2. This is the correct procedure. 

3. Yes, khaki color. 

4. Yes, official shirts, 


Troop Officers 


1. Is there any such position as Quarter- 
master in a land Troop? 

2. Can Scouts wear the Uniform the new 
way or should they wait until January 1, 1930? 

3. As I live on an Army post can I pass the 
Merit Badge for signaling at Fort Signal 
Station? 

4. What is the color of the Merit Badge for 
Safety? 

5. Is a member of a drum and bugle corps a 
musician and ts he entitled to their collar orna- 
ments?—Scout STANDISH ARIEN. 

1. Yes. 

2. They may wear it now. 

3. Yes, if the examiner has been duly certi- 
fied by your Local Court of Honor. 

4. White badge on green background. 

5. Yes. 


Merit Badge Query 

1. Has a Merit Badge examiner the right 
to ask a Scout questions which are not in the 
requirements, but on the same subject or topic 
and if the Scout cannot answer them to fail him 
on the examination? 

2. May disabled Scouts receive somehow or 
other the required Eagle Merit Badges if it is 
impossible for them to physically pass the re- 
quirements? 

3. Has the Scoutmaster the power to reject a 
boy who would like to join the Troop if the boy 
does not meet the certain requirements of the 
Scoutmaster; such as, character, intelligence, 
habits, qualities, age fourteen, etc.? (I mean 
this case only in an extraordinary crack Troop). 
—Scout A. A. JarRosslI. 

1. The examiner has a right to ask such 
questions as he feels are necessary to make 
sure that the Scout thoroughly knows and 
understands his subject. All good Scouts 
welcome the chance to prove that they have 





not learned a minimum, just to pass the test, 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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but that they have 
really studied the sub- 
ject and thought about 
it. This doesnot mean, 
however, that the 
Merit Badge examiner can cause injustice to 
the Scout by requiring of him more than the 
actual prescribed requirements state. 

2. Achievement Scouts may not be 
awarded Star, Life or Eagle rank. Many 
handicapped Scouts have by sheer persistence 
and courage won these ranks, however, 
under the regular requirements. 

3. The Institution with which the Troop 
is connected has the right to limit the mem- 
bership of the Troop to boys of that Institu- 
tion. I should be sorry to think that one of 
our Scoutmasters would reject an ambitious 
boy who wanted Scouting. 


Making Collections 


1. What is the best way of preserving wood 
specimens? 

2. Flower specimens? 

3. Leaf specimens? 

4. What is the best way to mount them? 

5. How should I collect them? 

6. Is there any way to mount flowers so that 
they will keep their natural color? 

7. How can I correspond with Scouts in 
other parts of the country who are interested in 
making similar collections?-—Scout Howarp 
FoRsYTH. 

My, what a lot of questions! 

1. Wood specimens may be glued to 
wooden trays and hung on the wall. In the 
“Handbook for Boys” on pages 501-502 
suggestions mounting insects, leaves, and 
flowers are given. 

2-6. Insects may be mounted on spreading 
boards, or in a tray with a glass top. Leaf 
prints may be made by printing on carbon 
paper and then reprinting on a clean sheet. 
Flowers should be pressed between blotting 
papers under a heavy weight and then 
mounted on bristol-board. There is no way 
to retain permanently the natural color of 
flowers. 

7. Write to the World Brotherhood in care 
of Boys’ Lire. 


Conserving Birds 

1. How can I help in conserving the birds? 

2. How can a Scout organize a bird club? 

3. Where can a Scout obtain posters to put 
up?—Scout FRANK REYNARD. 

1. Write essays in school and talk to the 
pupils on the value of birds to man and the 
duty of boys to protect them. Report imme- 
diately to the game wardens or policemen all 
violations of Wild Life Protection laws. 
Prevent nest robbing by boys. Encourage 
farmers to post their farms against shooting. 
Help post notices of protection laws. Build 
bird houses and encourage other Scouts to do 
the same. 

Perhaps your Troop may start a bird sanc- 
tuary, erecting feeding stations and building 
bird houses. Feed the birds in winter. 

2. Talk to boys and girls about the wicked 
and unjust slaughter that so often is toler- 
ated, so that some of our wild birds are prac- 
tically exterminated. Get them interested 
in studying birds for themselves. 

3. Write to the Conservation Commis- 
sioner at your State capitol. 


A Scout is a Better Scout With One 


Ts it absolutely necessary to have a uniform? 
I cannot very well afford one.—A Scovt. 

The uniform is not necessary to be a good 
Scout. But, a good Scout feels a better 
Scout in a uniform. The light-weight 
service uniform is surely within the means of 
any boy. The heavier type is so sturdy and 
wears so long and stands up under such hard 
treatment, that I think your parents would 
feel it an economical investment. But, the 
really enterprising Scout gets out and earns 
the money for his own uniform. There are 
many things a boy can do to earn money, 
and with the uniform as a goal, I am sure he 
will be glad to do them. 


Where to Wear the Badges 

1. Is it permissible to wear a Star, or Life 
embroidered badge on a Merit Badge sash? 

2. When does the new regulation go into 
effect regarding the number of Merit Badges 
worn on the arm?—Scovut Pavut Fotey. 

1. No. Wear it on the center of your left 
breast-pocket. 

2. It was effective January 1, 1929, but is 
not obligatory until 1930. 
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The Armistice 
(Concluded from page 31) 

















kind of doll in his stocking before he howls. 
And all this time Amy was not acting herself. 
She was sniffing and snuffing and suddenly 
she got a whiff of the chief who probably 
smelled like the down-trod and drunk 
Siwash that had abused her during her youth, 
so she never got over the brutal way he 
trained her. And she recalled the tricks 
calculated to ward off another beating, and 
stood on her head. Then she turned pin- 
wheels and started to Hula. You should 
have seen Poor Lo. Immediately he wanted 
that bear for his potlatch, which is a general 
Christmas spirit about giving everybody 
some little thing. And how! 

“Red,” I says to my superior officer, ‘‘we 
better make a few knots north if Pinky’s 
show is to open, or Lo will declare war and 
we will have to spoil his hand-painted com- 
plexion.” 

Well, our gun-squad heaved on Amy’s 
tow-rope and got her started even if she did 
Charleston because of the smell of Lo which 
was husky also familiar, and we streaked 
north with the enamy single file and a few of 
our boys along their looward flank. And 
just as the bugle was starting up a call to 
arms or something, we came in sight and met 
up with Jonah and his whalers rolling home 
the snarls of whale for the feast. It was a 
very dead whale by the aroma which foamed 
quite a way ahead, and only our arrival with 
the enemy took the minds of the Esquimaux 
providers of a feast from inserting a coil of 
whale blubber in each of our gallant officers’ 
faces and watching them sozzle it. I pretty 
near regretted ruining the celebration. It 
would have been something worth remember- 
ing to see Captain Steel roll up his gold- 
banded cuff and dip into a stew of native 
dog, or pull a line of whale blubber into his 
hold by suction. But he was grateful for 
being rescued all right. I never saw a 
superior officer so friendly as ours were that 
day when Red Murphy marched us and Lo 
into camp and we had to get Sour-Spuds to 
interpret between Red and Lo and the 
Esquimaux. 

We had practically invited the Indians to 
a feast, and we had to see it through or fight. 
I wish we could have fought, but our motto 
is duty before pleasure, and it held good until 
Pinky’s drama started. 

All of the proceedings had taken time, 
and while the sun never sets that far north 
at that season a fellow begins to sag at the 
knees after twenty-four hours on active duty 
the same as elsewhere, and Captain Steel 
explained we would put on a show whilst the 
feast went forward. 

So Lo and the Fur Furies squatted in front 
of our canvas bear den with a lot of pots of 
boiled malamute and seal goulash and rolls of 
whale and some rotten fish that was the 
delicatessenest treat of all if you happened 
to be born on the Arctic, and one after an- 
other our gallant officers made speeches which 
Sour-Spuds translated between mouthfuls 
and sometimes not between, and Pinky put 
on his show. 

Amy wasn’t herself that day, what with a 
long salt swim and a cross-country run and 
being reminded of what she got rescued 
from when we traded a butcher knife to her 
former owner for her, and she insisted an 
extra honey and wanted to go bye-bye. It 
kept Morce and I heaving her to an upright 
keel off her beam ends. 

Well, you know about how Pinky would 
write a play where he was the important 
monologer. He frolics on scene in the Red 
Riding Hood gear of a shawl made from a 
red blanket and a frayed hemp wig and comes 
to the bear’s house in the woods saying: 


I’m dear little Goldilocks, sweet little Goldilocks 
Tho I could never tell why. 

I am out picking flowers between April showers 
Ah, what is this house that I spy? 


I cannot help it if Morce and I happened 
to take a little snooze with our heads on 
Amy’s bosom because we had heard that 
verse so often it upset us if we were in our 
right senses. I missed all about this dame 
Goldilocks discovering the chair and por- 
tingers and beds for the Mamma and Papa 
and Baby Bear. The first I knew was when 
something clad in bearskin which we had 
borrowed off the Jason, growled in my face: 

“For Pete’s sake, Gunner, wake up, Goldi- 
lock is asleep in the Baby Bear’s bed, and 
it's time for the Three Immortal Bears to be 
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coming home and—” Right there was 
where I thought it was Amy growling and 
I was dreaming that fool verse of Pinky’s 
because I aimed one foot and shoved. It 
hit Plug Mahoney who was clad as the 
Papa Bear right where his belt should have 
been if he hadn’t stripped to fighting form 
to wear that bearskin. And Plug shed his 
fur coat and we tangled which was anything 
but the way to act on a peace delegation. 

It would have been a pretty good sparring 
match only a yell came for “hell up” and 
commands got started snapping out, and 
before the fuss cleared Lo’s regulars and the 
Minor’s crew were all covering our former 
speed records chasing a big Esquimaux that 
had been leading a celluloid alligator along 
the shore that day, but was now eloping 
with Pinky Taylor, alias Goldilocks. 

That’s what Pinky got for impersonating 
feminines, and it would have served him right 
if we had not rescued him. But I am sorry 
to say that we did our duty howe’er un- 
pleasant to the last ditch, even if my ship- 
mates and I did not run as good a Marathon 
as we might have owing to personal preju- 
dice about Pinky. 

The idea was that Pinky looked so fas- 
cinating all done up in yellow hemp curls 
and a red shaw! while waiting for Amy and 
Plug and the Baby Bear to eat her up in the 
show, that Big Muclucs thought how nice it 
would be to have Pinky adorning his igloo 
and chewing his fur boots soft after a hard 
day’s hunting. He was all for making Pinky 
his third Storm and Strife or whatever they 
call housekeepers up there. 

It was Amy saved the boy that day. She 
not only overtook Muclucs but she gave a 
flying leap at the last and landed between his 
shoulders, and he bit Alaska. Pinky went 
on a few feet with his shawl flapping like a 
red tablecloth, then he arrived. And was 
Mucluc mad? Say, he explained through 
Sour-Spuds that here he had fed his enemies 
and agreed to bury the hatchet and call it a 
day, and all he asked in return was a pale- 
face bride, and they hadn’t acted square 
and he thought of slaughtering Lo’s gang on 
the spot. 

Lo wasn’t any slouch thinker either. He 
realized they had his hard-boiled-hand- 
painted-eggs trapped, and he did some fast 
talking which our officers refereed. It 
looked like real battle for awhile, but you 
have to hand it to the captain and the chap- 
lain. They started up the band and got us 
lined up, then the chaplain hands Muclucs 
a bluff he couldn’t call. 

“Here,” he sayd, ‘is a bride fitting your 
station as a brave warrior, a beautiful In- 
dian Princess.” And he takes the hand of a 
young Indian flapper and leads her to Muc- 
lucs. And that Fur-Fury was game. He 
grins, and little Laughing Water or whatever 
her name was, giggles. And the band 
played “‘Here Comes the Bride.” 


And when the captain explained why he ; 


could not spare Pinky because he had signed 
on for two years, the well-known welkin 
chimed. They are a laughing sort of people 
anyway, the Esquimaux, and all you could 
see was tonsils. Even Lo’s Lodge howled 
merrily. And the minute we got leave to 
fall out, we started for Pinky who had oozed 
out of sight. Plug and I forgot to finish our 
scrap. War ended right then and there with 
everybody yelling ‘‘Tima,” which is Esqui- 
maux for “peace.” 

And, because the midnight sun was cooling 
its fringes in the Arctic sea before starting 
another twenty-four-hour watch, we went to 
the ship where Pinky had swam out already 
and had orders to full steam ahead. 

It looked like fair weather ahead until 
Morce says to me: 

“‘Gunner, do you realize that the show 
didn’t come off according to schedule and 
Pinky will start rehearsing again to make 
money for Christmas gifts for our dear 
ones?” 

“Tf he does yon sing him this one,” I said 
to Morce. “Give three cheers for Goldi- 
locks that almost chewed old Muclucs socks. 
Pinky the poet, the Minor’s pride, very near 
become an Esquimaux bride.” 

And hearing words rhyme Amy humped 
under my ock and it capsized, so I 
slept on deck with my head on her starboard 
locker and dreamed Amy’s heart pounding 
was the Minor’s engines. And sure enough, 
when they yelled “turn to” we had left our 
Armisticing far behind. 
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Keds “Royal Tread” 


Here’s a tough pair! Bears for punish- 
ment! Have a specially moulded safety- 
sole with unusual anti-skid qualities. 
This model loves fast footwork and 
troublesome trails. “*‘Feltex’’ insole, re- 
inforced toe and black athletic trimming, 
are other features of the sturdy Keds 
“Royal Tread.” 





good athletic engine! 











Keds “‘Gladiator”’ 


A medium price, sturdy shoe for all- 
round use. Patented ‘‘Feltex’’ insole keeps 
the foot cool and comfortable. Rein- 
forced toe gives extra protection at point 
of hardest service. Special non-skid sole. 
Grins at punishment. 





Keds “Shortstop” 


Note the special safety-sole. Keeps your 
feet cool and gives them protection 
whether you're playing baseball or tak- 
ing the jolts of the trail. 





Keds “Mercury” 


The winner in the popular price field 
and a wonderful shoe for the money. 
Tough amber-colored sole. Black ath- 
letic trimmings and ankle patch. Nickel 
eyelets. ‘‘Feltex’’ insole. If you're look- 
ing for an exceptional value at the price, 
ask your dealer to show you ““Mercury.’’ 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Quick pick-up! More speed on the 
straight-away! More power in the 
pinches! — Sounds like an ad for an 
automobile, but it isn’t! It’s an action- 
picture of Keds — those light, fleet, 
tough, springy sports and play shoes 
that give your good athletic engine a 
head-start to victory. 

Keds are more than ordinary 
“sneakers.” Keds are specially designed 
rubber-soled, canvas-topped shoes. The 
leading coaches endorsé them because 
Keds’ specially cushioned safety-soles 
grip the smoothest surfaces and absorb 
the roughest shocks. Keds allow you 
to forget your feet, and put all your 
power into the game. 
~ Keds offer you the most complete 
line of models, with a pair for every 
indoor sport and outdoor activity, and 
are made by the world’s largest special- 
ists in canvas, rubber-soled footwear. 
You will find Keds in the best shoe 
stores in town —at all prices, too, from 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 up to $4.00. 

Keds—Keds—Keds—Look for that 
name stamped on all genuine Keds. 

Write for our new free booklet con- 
taining information on games, sports, 
camping, vacation suggestions and 
dozens of other interesting subjects. 
Dept. KV-89, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Keds 
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United States Rubber Company 


The more you pay, the more 
you get—but full value what- 
ever you spend. 
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“Around the World 
with GOODYEAR” 


In England, in Canada, in Australia—in Akron, Ohio, 
in Los Angeles, California, and in Gadsden, Alabama— 
Goodyear Tires are being built today. 


In far Sumatra, there is a Goodyear rubber plantation, 


In Arizona there are Goodyear cotton plantations, and 
cotton is spun into Supertwist cord at Goodyear, Connec- 
ticut; Cedartown, Rockmart and Cartersville, Georgia; 
Los Angeles, California; New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
and St. Hyacinthe, Quebec. 


There is even a Goodyear coal mine at Adena, Ohio, 
while Akron is the site of the Goodyear-Zeppelin dock 
and factory. 

Goodyear has built 1,051 balloons, 123 airships of all 
types, and now has under construction for the United 
States Navy the two largest airships the world has ever 


seen. 

One tire out of every five built in the world is a Good- 
year—more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind. 

More people walk on Goodyear Wingfoot Heels than on 
any other kind —it takes a daily production of 275,000 
pairs of heels to supply this demand. 


Almost one million dollars a day is the Goodyear payroll. 
Rightly, the name of Goodyear is The Greatest Name 


in Rubber. 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., lnc. 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 
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A Campers’ Totem Pole 
By Scout Executive S. G. Browman 

you will notice in the picture below that 

there are six figures carved on this Totem 
Pole. The first is an owl, the second a bear, 
the third a donkey, the fourth a man’s head, 
the fifth a snake, and the sixth a crying baby. 

The first one is a cross between an owl and 
a fence post. It represents a camper that is 
a “Wise Guy,” he is the type of fellow that 
makes a nuisance of himself and sticks his 
nose into everybody else’s business. The 
second, the bear, represents the type of fellow 
we enjoy havingin camp. The fellow that is 
a bear for work. The third represents the 
jackass type of camper. We also get them 
in camp, the type of fellow that seems to have 
long ears. The fourth represents a camper 
that is hard to please in camp. He doesn’t 
know what to do with himself, no one else 
knows what to do with him, in other words, 
he just doesn’t seem to fit any place. The 
fifth represents a camper that is a trial to the 
camp staff and to every other camper. He 
is a fellow that 1s always trying to sneak 
out of the work that has been given to him. 
The sixth figure was dedicated to the home- 
sick boy which speaks for itself. Now we 
want you to look over these Totems and pick 
out the one that you want as your repre- 
sentative. 


The Log Cabin that Troop I, 
Boyertown, Built 
By Irman Gilbert, Troop Reporter 
UCKED away in the beautiful hills of 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, stands a 
camp that all Boyertown is proud of. Many 
a good time is spent at this camp by the boys 
of Troop I and the Girl Scouts of Troops 1 
and 2. 
Late in November of 1926 several Scouts 


they thought would 
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Here is the cabin built by Troop 7 of Raleigh, N. C. None of tke boys is over 16 
years old and the log cabin was built without outside aid 


plete the full sides. The roofing progressed 
rapidly and the shingles were soon laid. The 
Scouts decided that a small porch should be 
built in front of the cabin. Charlie designed 
the porch and built most of it. Such undying 
interest was shown in the building of this 
cabin that several Scouts volunteered to work 
in the evening on the chimney and fireplace. 
Within two weeks the fireplace and chimney 
were completed. Then came Charlie’s part of 
the job. That was to put in the bunks, for 
Charlie is an expert carpenter. And, before 
we knew it, we had erected a cabin that every 
member of Troop I could be proud of. 

“Dedication Day.” What thrill did those 
words hold in store for members of Troop 1? 
It was decided to hold “Dedication Day” in 
the form of an overnight hike. Oh, the thrill 
of sleeping in a log cabin for the first time! 
It had been decided to call the camp ‘Camp 
Mensch” after Charlie Mensch, who had so 
freely sacrificed time and money in the 
interest of this handful of red-blooded 
American boys. So went things at Camp 
Mensch, and on “‘ Dedication Day” the Stars 
and Stripes floated proudly from the flag- 
staff in front of the cabin. Scores of parents 
and friends visited the camp. To make the 
day complete contests were held. For many 
days afterward friends kept complimenting 
the Scouts on their excellent work. 

Now let me give you a description of the 
camp as it stands almost two years after the 
beginning of the work. An old wagon road, 
shaded by the Tree of Heaven, leads you 
directly to the recreation field. Before 
entering the woods there is a steep hill. To 
make it easy to get up this hill stone steps 
were laid and a rustic railing built. Then 
you come upon the log cabin. From the 
porch a wonderful view of the surrounding 
country can be had. In the woods there is a 

campfire circle and 
a mountain spring 





make a fine camp 
site. Charlie 
Mensch, a_ troop 
committeeman, 
owned the land. 
I'll never forget the 
expression on 
Scoutmaster Cole- 
man’s face when 
Charlie said that 
he would direct 
workonalog 
cabin. Work was 
started immediate- 
ly. Logs were 
dragged from the 
top of the hill to 
the cabin site. 
What a busy scene 
that site was on a 
Saturday! Charlie 
was unfailing in his 
services. He always 
directed the work 
himself. The Scouts 
worked with a free 
will. About two 
weeks after the 
work had begun 
the entire foun- 
dation was laid. 
Then the side logs 
were cut to proper 
length and notched. 
Once the work on 
the side logs was 


visited a place that 











Everything at 
Camp Mensch was 
built by the Scouts, 
Charlie and Scout- 
master Coleman. 

The members of 
Troop I are glad to 
show the camp to 
visitors. “A Scout 
is Friendly” andall 
friends are wel- 
come. 


Mineral Collect- 
ing as a Hobby 
for Scouts 
By Samuel C. 

rown 

PERHAPS the 

main object in 
collecting speci- 
mens by Boy 
Scouts is for the ac- 
quirement of the 
Mining Merit 
Badge. 

Nevertheless, a 
majority of boys 
that have been 
awardedthat 
Badge keep up 
their interest and 
make substantial 
additions to thei’ 
collections oi 





begun it did not 
take long to com- 
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for a tip, said, ‘“‘Come on, boys and girls, 
let’s go. We’re due home at half-past one. 
It’s ten of now.” 

“For the love of Mike, where did you get 
it?’’ Slugger whispered, as they followed the 
girls out to the car. 

““Shush,” cautioned Dick, “be careful. I 
borrowed it of Speckles, saw him outside.” 

They found the Owl and Saleratus pre- 
paring luncheon. 

“Get stung again?” asked 
sarcastically. 

The two victims nodded a mournful assent. 

“This has got to stop,” Saleratus shouted 

at them. ‘Our first week’s pay is about 
gone and, if you keep on the way you're 
going, by next Saturday we won’t have ten 
dollars left. I had to get a thirty-dollar 
advance from Burt to-day on our next week’s 
yay.” 
“What of it?” Dick asked loftily. “That 
leaves thirty dollars coming to next 
Saturday. With what you have that will 
take us a long way.” 

“With what I have,” echoed Saleratus 
indignantly. ‘‘All I have is three dollars 
left of the amount we had when we hit this 
place. You babies have been spending money 
faster than we have been earning it and, un- 
less you keep away from those girls the rest 
of the week, we’ll be here forever. This tent 
will be blame cold in the winter, especially 
when about all you'll have to eat will be 
snowballs. Cut them out! Don’t see them 
again, if you do we’re sunk.” 

“Be yourself,” growled the Slugger. ‘‘ How 
can we cut them out when we’re dated up for 
every evening this week?” 

Saleratus raised his hands in despair, but 
only glared at his friends without speaking. 

After luncheon his three companions left 
Saleratus alone with his dismal prophecies 
while they, like moths, returned to the flames 
that had singed them. 


Saleratus 


HEN they had gone Saleratus busied 

himself about the camp for some time, 
putting things in order, and then rambled 
moodily off into the woods where, finding 
a log at a distance of about a mile from camp, 
he sat down on it to think things over. 

As he saw it, their situation was desperate. 
His friends would spend money so long as 
they remained in Evans, and so long as they 
spent money the way they had been doing, 
they would have to stay in Evans. It seemed 
indeed a vicious circle, to get out of which, 
he felt, needed some drastic action on his 
part; but what the action was to be he hadn’t 
the faintest idea. 

Scowling, he sat for some time cudgelling 
his brains; at last without an idea he rose and 
wandered disconsolately back to camp, 
where he found Speckles evidently waiting 
for him. 

“Hullo,” said Speckles. ‘‘Thought I’d 
come over and see if you wanted to take a 
ride this afternoon. I haven’t anything to 
do until four when I have to be at the 
Bumpas’ to collect six dollars the old lady 
has owed me for three months. Met her on 
the street yesterday and she told me she’d 
pay me at four this afternoon if I’d come 
get it.” ' 

“Owed you three months has she?” mused 
Saleratus. 

“Yep,” answered Speckles with some 
sagacity. ‘Seems as though rich folks could 
pay when they pleased, but poor people have 
to settle promptly.” 

“Ts she as high-hat as Bill?” Saleratus 
asked. 

“Ts she?” replied Speckles. ‘Say she’s 
so high-hat the feathers on her lid are liable 
to rub the glitter off the stars. Why, I 
dunno! before Bumpas made his money they 
lived next to us on Vine Street, but to-day 
she don’t know Vine Street exists, and as for 
the people in it, when she sees us she acts as 
though her neck would break if she bent it 
more than an inch.” 

_ “Thoroughly unpleasant old dame,” said 
Saleratus. “She must be popular in this 
town.’ 

“She isn’t popular,” replied Speckles, 
“but somehow she’s the big cheese socially. 
Got the most money, traveled abroad, gives 
the biggest parties. Other women don’t like 
her, but when anything’s going on, she leads 
and they follow.” 


“Hum,” mused Saleratus. ‘So she’s 
the leader of Evans’ society. Interesting 
I'm sure, and—” he paused and grinned, 
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“by jinks,” he continued, ‘‘perhaps—I 
dunno, put perhaps I might. “Say,” he 
rattled on, ‘‘you’ve been in her house, has 
she an iceless refrigerator?” 

“No, why?” 

“You’re sure?” 

“T am. That’s what she owes me money 
for, fixing her old ice-chest; leaks like a sieve 
and is about ready to collapse, but she’ll 
patch it up and fiddle with it rather than 
buy a new one.” 

“Hum,” said Saleratus. ‘‘That’s interest- 
ing. Thought you said something about a 
ride, let’s go.” 

The next morning, on the way to the 
factory, Saleratus stopped at the telegraph 
office, but all the Owl, who lingered behind 
with him, discovered was that the wire was 
sent to Franklin, a town bordering near 
Sweetwater. When, before noon, a telegram 
was delivered to Saleratus in the factory the 
Owl could no longer repress his curiosity. 

“Whatcha wiring for, money?” he asked. 

“No,” replied Saleratus blandly. 

“Come on,” said the Owl, “‘you’re up to 
something. I know it, you might as well | 
tell me.” 

“Tf I am,” said Saleratus, “I am,” and | 
with that cryptic statement the Owl had to | 
be content. Although when Saleratus left | 
the factory in the middle of the afternoon 
and did not return the Owl’s natural sense 
of curiosity was fanned to a blaze. | 

They found Saleratus at camp after work, 
calmly cooking supper, and looking as smug 
as a cat caught stealing cream, but to their | 
demands of where he had been and what he | 
had been doing, he turned a deaf ear, and as 
his companions all had early dates, he was 
soon left in solitary grandeur to meditate | 
upon the beauties of nature and, incidentally, | 
to thank his lucky stars for his sense of | 
business. 

The next day Saleratus did not return to | 
the factory after the noon hour, and when 
the boys questioned him, the only satis- | 
faction they got was that as they had spent | 
all the money since they had been in Evans, | 
he felt they would not begrudge him two 
afternoons off although he had lost a whole 
day’s pay. | 

During the remainder of the week Sal- | 
eratus behaved normally, spending his days | 
at the factory and his evenings either in 
talking business with Burt King or alone at 
camp, where his companions invariably 
found him slumbering peacefully when they 
returned. 

On Saturday the boys drew their sadly 
depleted week’s wages. ‘Looks like we’re | 
here for another week,” rumbled the Slugger | 
as he gazed at the five-dollar bill and loose 
change that represented his week’s toil. | 

“Sure,” assented Dick eagerly, “‘and there | 
are lots worse places than Evans.” 

““S’long as Jessica’s here,’’ smiled the Owl. | 

“What of it,” replied Dick. ‘Guess | 
you’re willing to stay until Dot leaves for 
school.” 

“T suspect you’re right,” began the Owl, | 
but Saleratus interrupted him. | 

“Were leaving in the morning,” he said. 





| 


} 
| 
| 


} 
| 


“We can’t,” insisted the Slugger. ‘“‘We 
haven’t money enough.” 
““We can, we have, and we are,” replied 





Saleratus. ‘‘We shove off in the morning, so 
you birds say your good-bys to-day.” | 
“But how can we,” persisted Dick. ‘We 
haven’t twenty-five dollars in the crowd. No 
use starting until we have more than that. 
Better stay here and work another week.” 

“‘We’ve resigned from our jobs,” said 

Saleratus, “‘and we leave early in the morn- 
ing.” 
“Tf,” said the Slugger, “‘you’ve been crazy 
enough to tell Burt we don’t want work 
after to-day, I’m going into his office right 
now and tell him we do.” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted the Owl. 
“‘Saleratus has been up to something: what 
I don’t know, but I know he’s foolish like 
a fox. Come on,” he continued, turning to 
Saleratus, “you might as well tell us.” 

“Not much to tell,” replied Saleratus 
blandly. “I’ve made eighty dollars the last 
two days.” 

“How!” they yelled at him. 

“Simple,” said Saleratus. ‘‘I found out 
from Speckles that Mrs. Bumpas needed a 
new refrigerator.” 

““What’s that got to do with you making | 
eighty bucks?” asked the Slugger. | 

“Let him alone,” interrupted the Owl. | 
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Special Features 
Galore 


In the Eveready 
Boy Scout Flashlight 


HERE is a flashlight that cer- 
tainly is popular—and for 
good reasons! It’s the official 
Boy Scout Flashlight, ap- 
proved and endorsed by 
headquarters. Khaki in color 
and decorated with the offi- 
cial insignia. 

Read about all its special 
features: It gives you any kind 
of light you need. When you 
want a searchlight beam to 
leap out 200 feet into the dark, 
turn the lens one way. When you 
want close-by light to read or write 
by, turn the lens the other way. And 
you don’t have to hold this light. 
That clip on the back fastens it to 
your shirt, belt or breeches-top and 
leaves your hands free. 

Notice the ring-hanger that 
snaps back out of the way. That’s 
for hanging it up. The safety-lock 
switch prevents accidental lighting, 
saves current and gives you either 
steady or on-and-off light. This 
flashlight has everything you could 
need or want in a portable light— 
it’s a great flashlight. 

You'll want to see this flashlight 
and try its special features for your- 
self. It is Eveready No. 2697. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 
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All set for keener sport 


WINCHESTER 


‘ —unlocks the door to 
x limitless fields of new 

€ thrills—new fun—to 
royal sport that puts 
anew and wholesome 
spice into each golden 
vacation day. 

















R you who have outgrown the play- 
things of boyhood and yearn for the zest 
of fuller sport, riflery is the substance of 
dreams come true. It is glorious sport— 
never quite the same twice. It builds skill 
and self-reliance. It breeds dependability 
and sportsmanship. It opens far vistas of 
keenest sport that unfold gloriously with 
the years. 


¢ 


There is wholesome pride and joy of 
ownership that comes with your first 
Winchester. It is the joy in exquisite work- 
manship—the pride in beauty of action, 
as well as of form—the thrill in possession 
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makers of of a masterpiece of guncraft. 
CH, Take the Model 06. A slide action re- 
WIN HLESTER peater that shoots all three of the popular 
GUNS and 22 cartridges—.22 Short, .22 Long, .22 
AMMUNITION Long Rifle. It has the dependable Win- 


chester Action—proved when granddad 
was a lad—Winchester- proof barrel and 
mechanism, proved by supremest test for 


FISHING TACKLE 
FLASHLIGHTS and 


BATTERIES . 
strength and safety. It is a real, grown- 
Pr a up rifle for target or field shooting, yet in 
PREPARATIONS every way adapted to the hands of youth. 
ICE and ROLLER | There are nine Winchester .22’s to 
SKATES choose from. One of them will be just 

CUTLERY—TOOLS the rifle for you. 

RADIATORS And when you ask Dad, he’ll say “‘yes”’ 


to a Winchester. He knows it will give 
you more real vacation sport than any- 
thing else he could buy —that it will de- 
velop in you the manly qualities of self- 
reliance, self-control, leadership, sports- 
manship—that its Winchester Proof-Mark 
mean safety and painstaking attention to 
the details that make a rifle of supreme 
dependability. 








CORES and TUBES 


FREES 
out the gun 
you want, ask your dealer or 
write for our FREE book- 
let—*The Game—The 
Gun—The Ammunition.” 
We'll send, at the same 
time, “The Winchester 
Idea which also tells 
about Winchester Fishing 
Tackle, Flashlights and 
Batteries, Ice and Roller 
Skates, Cutlery and Tools. 





Always shoot Winchester Staynless 
or Staynless Kopperklad .22’s in your 
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“He’s put something over. Go on, 
Saleratus.” 

“Mrs. Bumpas is the billcrow of society 
in this place, richest woman in town, traveled 
most; she leads, the others follow. When 
Speckles told me she needed a new ice-chest 
I determined I’d sell her a Koolair. You 
know they’re made in Franklin and I have 
the agency for them. I wired Tilton, their 
sales manager, found this territory was open, 
and got a list of the richest owners in the 
towns about here. 

“Bill comes by his snobbishness naturally. 
Mrs. Bumpas didn’t want a refrigerator, her 
old one was good enough, until I convinced 
her that Mrs. Dewey Brown in Montvale 
had one, and Mrs. Cyrus Smith in Rosedale, 
and Mrs. Jackson Johnson in Edmonton; 
that made her sit up and take notice for she 
has more money than any of them, and Mrs. 
King had told me Mrs. Bumpas has been 
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trying to crash into their society for some 
time. Finally she signed on the dotted line.” 

“Fine,” said the Owl, “but I happen to 
know your commission on a big Koolair, 
which I a you sold her, is only forty 
dollars. How come the other forty?” 

“Oh,” said Saleratus blandly, “I thought 
perhaps the mothers of thé girls you fellows 
have been spending your money on might 
be persuaded to buy Koolairs when they 
knew Mrs. Bumpas had.” 

“And two of them did?” asked the Owl 
softly, while Dick and the Slugger stared 
in wide-eyed astonishment. 

“Yes,” replied Saleratus. ‘Two of ’em 
did. Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Roberts.” 

“T guess,” said the Owl thoughtfully, “we 
are leaving in the morning.” 

“We are,”’ replied Saleratus firmly as they 
followed him out the factory door. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Live for September) 
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|| walked over to a big fir tree, reached around 


behind and brought out the receiver of 


# | a telephone, called up the home camp and 
_| told his wife he would be back in time for 


supper. In the meantime we were building 
a fire. Near the landing on the shore there 
was a hunters’ shack with a fireplace in it 
and plenty of wood. We heard a shout and 
in came a dude tenderfoot who, with two big, 
husky Maine guides, had just blown into 
camp. The guides immediately got busy 
making some biscuit. 


ONE of the guides opened the bag of flour 
and in the middle of the flour he made 
a little mountain, so to speak, with a crater 
like a volcano. Into this he put a half tea- 
spoonful of salt and one and a half heaping 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and while 
still dry mixed them thoroughly with the 
flour. He kept his hands out of the flour, 
using a small wooden paddle to make the 
hole in the crater of the volcano. After the 
salt and baking powder were thoroughly 
mixed in the crater, he poured in a little 
water very slowly and with great care, stir- 
ring it with a spoon as he did so, thus avoid- 
ing making lumps. If one hurries in this 
process, the dough will be full of lumps of 
flour, but by adding the water slowly and 
stirring again and again, the flour is well 
mixed with the water. 
He soon had some soft dough, but not a 
batter. The frying-pan had been well greased 
with bacon fat before he covered his hands 
with flour and deftly and quickly shaped the 
dough into the form of biscuits. The bis- 
cuits were loosely fitted into their places in 
the frying-pan, which was heated over the 
hot coals so as to cook the bottom of the 
bread, and then propped up in front of the 
fire, as in the diagram. Fig. 15, Page 27, 
June Boys’ Lire. It took about twenty 
minutes to bake the biscuits. 
Still another way to cook dough for a quick 
lunch is to make the dough balls as you made 
the biscuit, but more like batter. Then drop 
a spoonful of it at a time into the frying-pan; 
but in this case the frying-pan must be half 
filled with fat and heated over the embers 
until it is bubbling hot, using care not to 
allow it to catch fire. With a fork turn the 
doughboys over and around until they are 
cooked on all sides to a deep brown. These 
are really unsweetened doughnuts and are 
known among campers as “‘sinkers,” a name 
which they probably received when some 
tenderfoot made a failure of them; but the 
real “‘sinkers”’ are as light as puff balls. 
Our guides put the biscuit in the frying- 
pan, propped the frying-pan up before the 
fire, brewed some tea, toasted some bacon 
and before one could say Jack Robinson, we 
were sitting down to a splendid hot meal— 
no, I am mistaken, we did not sit down, we 
stood up to a splendid hot meal—and it was 
a delicious one, because, besides the bacon 
and the hot biscuit and the hot tea, we had 
broiled ruffed grouse! Oh, yum, yum, yum! 
The thought of it makes my mouth drool so 
that my stenographer can scarcely under- 
stand my dictation. 
But I forgot, the jinx was still working 
when we landed, because the captain, being 
sort of woozy from the blow of the crank, 
spilled the scalding tea all down my leg, and, 
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but for the instinctive and quickly executed 
motion by which with my two hands I held 
the scalding cloth of my breeches free from 
my leg, the latter would have been blistered 
from my hip down to my ankle; as it was only 
my finger-tips suffered. 

After luncheon, dinner or second mess, we 
piled into two canoes. Our canoe contained 
one dead deer, all our hand baggage, duffic 
bags, arms and ammunition and three men. 
The gunwales were only a few inches above 
the water and had a breeze sprung up, the 
waves would easily have lapped over the 
sides and filled the boat. But, fortunately, 
we paddled the whole eight miles with no 
other incident than meeting a beaver swim- 
ming in the opposite direction. 

Of course, when we reached the camp, the 
regular team for Lily Bay had been gone for 
hours; however, I found a Lily Bay teamster 
there, who had a team of the Bangor fire- 
engine horses, splendid big dapple gray, high- 
spirited horses, but, according to the Boston 
man, the driver was in no condition to drive 
any sort of a horse. I told the Boston man, 
however, that I happened to know the part 
of Kentucky the driver came from, and I 
would risk his driving me if he was asleep; 
in fact, I was willing to wager that if “‘ Jack” 
was dead, he could drive those horses better 
than any live man in Maine. 

Thus reassured, the Boston man and I 
mounted the buckboard, and by catching 
Jack two or three times, as he was about to 
fall off the seat, we kept him propped up so 
that he handled those splendid, high-strung 
horses beautifully, and although the road was 
full of mud holes, he splashed not a bit of 
mud upon us; but when we came to a level 
stretch the horses thought they were going to 
a Bangor fire and we went, with a whoop 
and a yell! 

It’s a great life, if you don’t weaken. We 
reached our destination all right, only making 
one stop to water the horses and one stop in 
order that Vreeland might shoot a buck which 
apparently was standing in the woods, wait- 
ing to be shot. Vreeland’s rifle cracked and 
the buck dropped stone dead, although he 
must have been four hundred yards distant. 

Now, the point of these adventures is 
that we GOT THERE. We got there in 
spite of being mistaken for a cow moose; we 
got there in spite of the engine stalling; we 
got there in spite of the fact that the load 
was too great for the canoe; we got there in 
spite of the fact that the Boston man had 
taken a swim in the ice-coated water without 
taking time to remove his clothing before 
doing so; we got there in spite of the fact 
that our driver was “off shore.” We also 
had a good luncheon and dried out our 
“baked beans” friend so that he did not 
sneeze or catch cold, and, best of all, the 
memory of all the mishaps which I have re- 
lated are now only amusing incidents. 

There is another point to this, boys, and 
that is that every one of those mishaps was 
entirely unnecessary—that is, if the gummer, 
the lunger,* the Boston man and the captain 
of the “chug-chug” boat had been prepared 
like real Scouts, we would have had no ac- 
cidents—yes, and no story. 





j *Spruce gum collector, and man with an infected 
lung. 
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The Red Magnet 


(Continued from page 23) 

















“If we could only figure out that magnet 
business, first,” frowned Kink. “I hate to 
give up. It must mean something.” 

“Oh, forget that rubbish!” commanded 
Uncle Homer irritably. ‘‘Our business now 
is to find a way out of this wilderness by the 
shortest route, in the quickest possible time. 
So the thing to do is to follow this stream 
down. We are absolutely certain to get. out 
that way. Also, we will be in touch with 
our one reliable source of food, fish. We 
may recover some of our lost provisions too. 
Can you suggest anything better?” 

The boys could not. 

“Very well, then; we'll start in the 
morning.” 

They passed a miserable night. The fire 
burned down. The cold damp of the wet 
woods chilled them to the bone. Without 
blankets. they huddled themselves into 
cramped and uncomfortable positions, in 
a vain endeavor to keep warm. It wasa 
tousled, heavy-eyed crew that gathered 
round next morning to finish what remained 
of last night’s supper. They ate in silence. 
Even Uncle Homer’s usually confident 
spirits were at low ebb. 

“This is what we get for walking in 
circles,” he grumbled. 

“Tt’s all Kink’s—” began Socksey; but 
as his chum’s cold eye turned upon him, 
checked himself, and shifted his glance. 
Then— 

“Look! Look!” he whispered eagerly. 

Not twenty yards away, with inquiringly 
up-stretched neck, stood a plump grouse. 

Uncle Homer reached for the rifle he had 
so mercilessly prodded the boys up the bank 
with the evening before. ‘Keep quiet, 
now!” he cautioned. ‘Don’t scare him. 
Let me get a whack at him.” 

The boys sat motionless, while he settled 
himself, and took slow and careful aim. 

Bang! A feather or two lifted from the 
grouse’s back. On thunderous wings the 
startled bird leaped into the air, and went 
careening away among the trees. 

“Aw, shucks!” protested Socksey loudly. 
“Vou’re a fine shot! I could have done 
better with a stick!” 

Uncle Homer rose to his feet. Whir-r-r! 
Br-r-r! Three more feathered bomb-shells 
burst up, and rocketed away. 

“Now just look at that!” cried Uncle 
Homer in exasperation. ‘‘See what you’ve 
done! Why didn’t you keep quiet?” 

Whir-r-r!_ Another! 

Uncle Homer jumped; then fired wildly. 
He might as well have saved his ammunition. 
The last grouse whizzed on unharmed. Uncle 
Homer stepped cautiously all about, but as 
no more birds rose, returned disgustedly to 
the fire. In grumpy silence the mule was 
brought in; and the journey down the stream 
began. 

The country grew wilder and rougher as 
they proceeded. There were steep hills, and 
desolate slopes of broken stone. At one 
place they saw where a snowslide, rushing 
down from the high peaks, had cut a wide 
swathe through the timber, bearing every- 
thing before it, convincing proof of the 
terrible might of softly falling snowflakes, 
piling up and piling up until their very weight 
sends the whole great mass in one swift 
death-dealing avalanche to the bottom. 

“This looks like a dangerous country to 
me,” remarked Uncle Homer. ‘“Cloud- 
bursts in summer, and snow-slides in winter!” 

“Dangerous enough, if you don’t know 
how to handle yourself,” agreed Kink. “A 
prospector ‘told me you had to ‘savvy the 
burro’ in here.” 

“Savvy the burro?’ What did he mean, 
understand pack animals?” 

“Naw!” returned Kink, with an amused 
smile for such ignorance. ‘He meant, 
know something, what to do when you have 
to do it, and how to look out for things that 
might happen and all that.” 

“Maybe he was right,” admitted Uncle 
Homer. “Yes, sir; I’ll gamble he was right!” 
He trudged on for some time in thoughtful 
silence. 

Then he made a find, “a gift from the 
River God,” he called it; the coffee cannister, 
battered and scraped, but with the lid still 
screwed on, and the contents fairly dry. A 
little later Kink spied something sticking out 
of a drift pile, which proved to be a ham- 
bone, with several pounds of muddied meat 
on it. It was decidedly unattractive; but 
being washed, resolved itself into what 
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Uncle Homer termed ‘a savory morsel.” 
He was rapidly changing his opinion as to 
what was “‘fit to eat.” 

“T tell you, boys, the luck has turned!” 
he declared jubilantly. ‘We may be feasting 
like kings to-night. We’re likely to find all 
sorts of goodies along this stream. And best 
of all, it will take us out to civilization; that’s 
what counts.” 

They came to a region that had been 
swept by fire. A sinister waste, the grave- 
yard of aforest. A confusion of charred logs 
encumbered the ground. Among them, 
stumps and burned off trunks still stood like 
black veiled mourners among the dead; while 
here and there some gaunt, bleached skeleton 
of a tree seemed to hold up bony arms of 
grief over the destruction that had been 
wrought. A thick growth of brush mantled 
the ruins, as if nature was seeking to cover up 
and hide the unsightly wreck that some in- 
different lumberman or careless camper had, 
in a few short hours, made of the stately 
and magnificent work of centuries. The 
three stood regarding the desolate scene in 
silence. 

“‘ Anybody that starts a fire in the woods,” 
stated Socksey, ‘‘ought to be, ought to be—”’ 
he sought in his mind for some fittingly 
horrible punishment, ‘fought to have a 
barrel of kerosene poured over him, and set 
afire! Yes, and then, when he was good 
and frizzled, they ought to hang him up 
with a sign on him, telling what he’d done, 
and how everybody like him would get the 
same dose!” 

“Aren’t you rather vindictive?” smiled 
Uncle Homer. ‘“‘We nearly started one 
ourselves, you remember.” 

“T said anybody!” stated Socksey unwaver- 
ingly. 

Kink had a grievance too. ‘‘Yes, and they 
ought to do the same with people in cars, 
who come out into the country and pull up 
flowers, and break off tree branches, and 
leave papers and lunch-boxes and things 
scattered around. You can’t do that in the 
city; they’ve even got signs up, ‘Keep off the 
grass.’ But they think they’ve a perfect 
right to come out in the country, and act 
like pigs! They think they’re pretty smart, 
too; but some of them are the biggest kind 
of greenies!” 

Uncle Homer smiled at his vehemence. 
“‘There’s a good deal in what you say, young 
man,” he admitted. ‘I confess I’m learning 
a whole lot myself.” He glanced up at the 
sun. “Well, as a country guy, what would 
you suggest we do now?” 

“Eat,” replied Socksey promptly. 

“But what—raw ham?” 

“Plum pudding!” proposed Kink. 

“You hawk-eyed scoundrel!” grinned 
Uncle Homer. ‘Do you see it, too?” 

For answer, Kink leaned over the pool 
beside them, and fished out a tin, whose 
familiar shape left no doubt as to its con- 
tents. 

“We're getting our desserts—or rather, 
getting one back!” joked Uncle Homer, 
opening it. “A three-pound plum-pudding 
ought to keep us going for some time. I 
move we call this ‘Lucky River,’” he went 
on. “It washed our stuff away so that we 
would have to quit monkeying around, and 
following down after it, find a way out.” 

Struggling through the tangles, clambering 
over blackened logs, and skirting the ponds 
of muddy water left by the cloudburst proved 
slow and dirty work. It was late afternoon 
before they came to where the stream again 
flowed unobstructed. 

The appearance of the country was 
changing too. The mountains were giving 
place to barren hills. Soon these sank to 
rolling undulations of sage-brush and desolate 
outcroppings of black-burnt lava rock. 

“Well, we’re out of the woods, anyway!” 
exulted Uncle Homer. ‘Now all we have 
to do is to follow Lucky River right along 
into civilization.” 

“But doesn’t it look to be getting smaller?” 
frowned Kink, regarding the now sluggish 
current with suspicious eyes. 

“Nonsense!” scoffed Uncle Homer. 
“Streams get smaller as you go up, not as 
you come down.” 

But soon he, himself, was forced to admit 
that the stream was actually and mysteri- 
ously dwindling. It had become a shallow 
caaik: Another quarter mile, and it was a 
mere trickle. Then there was nothing— 
nothing—only wastes of sand and rock. 
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THE SANDLOT 
Popular priced all-round outdoor shoe. 
Brown and white patterned upper. 
New ribbed toe cap. Special comfort 
toe pattern. Hygeen insole and Tire 











Tread gole, 
REASONS 
why you should 
buy HOODS 


For Comfort. Hoods 
have outside seams that pre- 
vent chafing; instep straps 
and narrow shanks that sup- 
rt the arches; some Hoods 
ave sponge «cushion heels 
that protect against bruises. 


For Wear. Hoods have 
the Smokrepe or Tire Tread 
soles that stand the wear 
and tear of active feet. 


For Health. Hoods 
havethe Hygeen insole that 
is non-absorbing and which 
prevents unpleasant per- 
spiration odor. 

For Style. Hoods are 
smart and yes | in jesign. 
White, brown and patterned 
uppers. Handsome nickel 
eyelets. 
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In big moments of suspense— 
when it’s a case of ‘‘hang on” 
or ‘‘hurry”— you'll be glad if 
you’re in a pair of non-skid, 
sure-grip, speedy Hoods. 





Hoods are made to do what 
the feet do. They have heel-to- 
toe flexibility. Narrow shanks 
support the arches under any 
strain. Outseams prevent skin 
chafing. Built on special athletic 
lasts. All prices. And real sport 
models. Hoods wear—and how! 


Ask for your next pair of Hoods 
by name. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Watertown, Mass. 








Watertown, Mass. 


and Outdoor Sports. 





HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Please send me a copy of your book on Indoor 
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Ask 
the Hood Book on 
Indoor and Outdoor 
Sports. It’s free. If he 
cannot supply you, write 
to Hood Rubber Co.. 
Watertown, Mass. 
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Adventures of Ted Smart 
No. 4 


It was the afternoon of the tennis finals for the County Cham- 
pionship Cup. The race had narrowed down to Ted Smart and 
his pal Bill. Spectators were evenly divided as to which one 


Championship Tennis Finals 





would win. The excitement was intense. 


Soon each had one set. As they passed the net to change sides 


for the winning set, Ted said, 
“Playing a nice game, Bill.” 


“You're not so bad yourself, Ted, but your racquet doesn’t 


look so good. Where did you get it?” 


“Bought it downtown. Couldn’t afford a better one. 


yours, though. Cost much?” 


“Nope, won it at Browning King’s.” 


“What! Can you get racquets through Beta Kappa Beta now? 
Gee, I wished I’d known it. Well, it’s my serve. Ready, Bill?” 


“Right.” 


The set went on. The ball shot back and forth with lightning 
speed as each boy played his best. 
Ted was serving again. The score was now 6-7, Bill’s favor. 


This game for Bill would give him the match. 


“Deuce,” called the umpire. 


“‘ Advantage out,”’ was the next score. 


And then, just as Ted served what might be the last, a string 


snapped in his racquet and the ball flopped into the net. 


“Congratulations, Bill,” said Ted as the two boys met at the 
net. “My racquet couldn’t stand the strain. 


work and win a new one. Beat you next time.” 


“That’s the spirit, Ted.” 


* 





* 
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And that is the spirit of Beta Kappa Beta members: fair play 
and a desire to “come back”’. . . 
useful prizes that come in handy every day in the year. Watches, 
cameras and sporting goods are among the many on the list. Drop 
in at the nearest Browning King store if you want to know more 
about the fraternity. Or, write Beta Kappa Beta, 260 Fourth 


and the opportunity of winning 


Avenue, New York, for further details. 
Ted Simart has another date with you here next month. 


Drowning King & Co. 


Browning King Stores 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. 
*BROOKLYN, N. Y., ton St. at 


DeKalb Ave. 
ag as Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- 
e ’ 
AGO, Monroe & Wabash. 


IN . . 
*CLEVELAND, 4190 Euclid Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at ro7th St. 
DENVER, . 1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 


ver 

EVANSTON, Iil., 524-26 Davis St. 

a CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & 
11th St. 





“OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT OUTFITTERS 


in the cities marked with an asterisk 


*MILWAUKEE, 224 Wisconsin Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
*NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
*OMAHA, Cor. rsth & Douglas Sts. 
*PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 
Chestnut Sts. 
*PITTSBURGH, 430-441 Wood St. 
‘orbes & Meyran Ave. 
*PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy 


Sts. 

*ST. LOUIS, 916-018 Olive St. 

*ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 
WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldg., 

324 Main St. 
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“Lucky River” had simply ceased to be! 
The party came to a bewildered halt. 
“*VYou can always find your way by 


| going down-stream,’” quoted Socksey sar- 


castically. ‘‘‘It never fails!’ Ha-ha-ha!” 
“Hold your tongue!” ordered Uncle 
Homer sharply. He climbed to a nearby 
elevation, and scanned the country ahead 
with anxious eyes, seeing only a forbidding 


|desert of gray sage and sun-baked lava, 
|stretching away to the dim horizon. A 


lonely wind blew over it. There was no 
sign of water. 

He returned to the waiting boys with a 
grave face. “Have either of you any notion 


| where we may be?” he asked. 


“‘T wonder if this isn’t Lost River,” specu- 
lated Kink. “I’ve heard talk of such a 
stream—that it sinks, and comes up again 
fifty miles out on the desert.” 

“Fifty miles!” repeated Uncle Homer, 
appalled. He stood thinking deeply. To 
strike out over an unknown desert, with no 
food, and knowing nothing of any water 
supply, was suicidal! To remain where they 
were was equally impossible. At length he 
sighed heavily, and spoke: 

“‘T hate to admit it, boys, but there’s just 
one thing to do, retrace our steps.. We dare 
neither go forward nor remain here. There 
is nothing to eat here; and out there—” he 
waved his arm indicatingly—‘‘is death by 
thirst! At our old camp we can find fish 
and possibly game. By more careful search, 
as we return, we may recover more of our 
lost provisions. We will, at least, be located 
at a known spot, where help may reach us. 
It is our only chance. We will camp here 
to-night, and return to-morrow.” 

That night Kink struck his last match. 

Just at sunset the next day a weary, dis- 
reputable squad filed in to the old camp- 
site, Kink carrying a home-made brazier of 
the precious fire kindled the previous eve- 
ning. Contrary to Uncle Homer’s hopeful 
prediction, they had recovered very few of 
their lost supplies. A tin of caviar and a 
can of French peas comprised all the edibles. 
To these might be added a tin pot, discovered 
half buried in a sandbar. 

The caviar and peas filled the hungry 
Socksey with scorn. ‘Fat lot of good they’ll 
do us!’”’ he remarked, with caustic contempt. 
‘“*Pink-tea grub!” 

It was a sore disappointment. Every- 
thing else was ready, even the board upon 
which the expected trout were to have been 
‘“‘planked.”” But Uncle Homer was by this 
time becoming accustomed to disappoint- 
ments; he merely shrugged. ‘Gone to visit 
friends down-stream, eh? Well, we'll get 
along without them.” 

Socksey wasn’t inclined to take things so 
philosophically. From the look of the caviar, 
he announced he would just as soon eat 
canned shot; and bemoaning the situation 
generally expressed a homesick longing for 
‘just one plate of good old Irish stew!” 

Kink winked at him. ‘And mashed po- 
tatoes, with lots of butter, and omelet, 
doubled over, with red currant jelly between, 
and oysters rolled in cracker crumbs and 
baked brown, and hot corn on the cob, and 
strawberry shortcake, with oodles of whipped 
cream, and 6 

Uncle Homer could stand this dyspeptic 
orgy that was being imagined for his benefit 
no longer. “You cut that out!” he ordered 
loudly. ‘‘You’d drive a man crazy, talking 
about such things! Come on, now; get busy 
on what there is, and be thankful!” 

So, lacking the planked trout, they picked 
the last least shreds from their cherished ham- 
bone, divided the French peas and caviar, 
and washed the smoky taste of the latter 
down with black coffee. 

“Now, folks,” announced Uncle Homer, 
pouring himself a second can of the bitter 
beverage, “‘we’re absolutely down to rock 
bottom! We don’t eat again till we find 
something to eat. So, first thing in the 
morning, we'll scout out and get it.” 

Shortly after daybreak the camp was astir. 
Hunger is an early riser. Deluding their 
stomachs with draughts of strong, black 
coffee, the trio set out. 

They hunted up-stream all morning, and 
saw nothing but further evidences of the 
freshet’s fury. The staying effects of the 
coffee wore off, and they grew hungrier and 
hungrier. 

“T’m getting weak; my legs are wobbly!” 
complained Socksey. ‘‘What’s the use of 
going any farther?” He sat down sullenly 
on a log. 

Uncle Homer also eased himself down with 
a sigh of weariness. ‘‘I feel like saying the 
same,” he agreed. ‘But it makes no dif- 
ference how we feel; we’ve got to find some- 








thing to eat.” 
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“Maybe we’re hunting at the wrong time 
of day,” conjectured Kink. ‘Evening 
might be better.” 

“Yeah; or day after to-morrow—or next 
week!” sneered Socksey. ‘‘We’ll be dead by 
then, and won’t need anything!” r 

Uncle Homer laughed. “Don’t get dis- 
couraged, son. We'll find something sooner 
or later. Cinch up your belt a hole or two, 
in the meantime. We'll spread out going 
back, so as to cover more territory, and in 
that way some of us is pretty sure to start 
up something.” 

But the sun was low, and they were near- 
ing camp, before the agreed on signal, 
coming from Socksey’s end of the line, 
announced success. 

Uncle Homer slipped silently over; to find 
him lying behind a rock, at the top of a slight 
rise. “It’s a deer!” he whispered excitedly. 
“T sneaked up here, and peeked over, and 
there he was! He’s feeding.” 

Uncle Homer glanced about uncertainly. 

‘Shoot through the long grass, here beside 
the rock.” Socksey suggested. “And don’t 
you miss him!” he added anxiously. 

“Couldn’t miss if I tried!” returned Uncle 
Homer. “It’s a dead easy shot. You 
watch me!” 

Silently he edged over to one side, flattened 
out, and with the utmost care parted the 
screening grass before him. Socksey watched 
breathlessly. The deer fed on, unconscious 
of the swift death so close above it. Very 
cautiously Uncle Homer slid his rifle forward, 
settled the stock against his shoulder, 
lowered his eye to the barrel. A tall grass 
stem tickled his nose. 

“CA-CHOW!” sneezed Uncle Homer, 
loudly and explosively. 

The deer gave a jump; and was gone like 
an arrow. 

For a minute Socksey was speechless. He 
couldn’t believe it! ‘“‘Well, if that ain’t the 
limit!” he cried amazedly. ‘What did you 
do that for?” 

“T couldn’t help it,’ muttered Uncle 
Homer foolishly. ‘The grass tickled my 
nese.” 

Socksey regarded him in utter disgust. 
“Well, gee-whizz! Eere we are, starving 
to death, and you got to sneeze!” His 
indignation was extreme. “You ought to 
leave your old nose home, when you go 
hunting!” 

“T should; I should,” agreed Uncle Homer 
meekly. 

Just at this moment, from the other end 
of the line, came Kink’s whistle. They 
found him watching over something that 
looked like a big, bristling ball, with a tail, 
wedged head first into a clump of sage-brush. 

“Aw, only an old _ good-for-nothing 
porcupine!” cried Socksey; and gave it a 
morose poke with his foot. 

“Oouw!” Cne of the spines had pricked 
him on the shin. 

Socksey was in no mood just then to take 
anything from anybody, not even from a 
porcupine. “You will, will you!” he cried 
wrathfully, and aimed a vicious kick. 

“Look out!” yelled Kink warningly. 

Socksey’s shoe came down nevertheless. 
Whang! Up slapped the porcupine’s tail, 
jabbing Socksey’s calf generously full of the 
cruelly barbed little black and white darts. 

“Qouw! Oouw!” wailed Socksey, stagger- 
ing away. ‘Look what it did to me! Kill it! 
Kill it!” 

Uncle Homer, righteously indignant, 
promptly dispatched the creature. Then, 
with Kink, hastened to the agonized Socksey’s 
relief. It required many a sharp tug to tear 
the tenacious, needle-like barbs loose. 

“Ouch! Oh! Oouw!” whimpered Sock- 
sey, as they worked. 

“What did you want to kick him for?” 
demanded Kink. “He might have got away 
while you are making this rumpus, if Uncle 
Homer hadn’t shot him.” 

“Got away? Well, why not? What’s a 
dratted—Ouch! Ooo!old porcupine good 
for, anyway?” 

“Good to eat.” 

“Eat?” protested Uncle Homer, in shocked 
surprise. “Eat that thing?” 

“Sure ” grinned Kink. “Didn’t you know 
you could? The Indians say they were made 
slow and clumsy on purpose, so that starving 
people could catch them easily.” 

“Humph! So!” commented Uncle Homer. 
‘Well, beggars can’t be choosers. We'll try 
a7 

The porcupine was accordingly dragged to 
camp where, with much bungling, not to 
imention sundry pai encounters with 
quills, it was skinned and prepared for cooking. 
Part was roasted and eaten there and then. 
The rest, cut up, was put on to boil, along 
with the ham-bone, and a chopped up bunch 
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of wilted and hitherto discarded green 
onions, the whole constituting a poorly con- 
cocted pot of Uncle Homer’s once loftily 
scorned, but now agreeably anticipated 
“ mulligan!” 

He, sniffing appreciatively at the rising 
steam, glanced over at Socksey. “Deer? 
What do we care for deer—eh, Socksey?” 

Socksey, who had said nothing about that 
unfortunate episode, grinned. For some 
time he had been unusually preoccupied. 

“I’ve got a scheme. What’s the matter 
with sending the mule out with a message for 
help? He'll go home by himself.” 

Uncle Homer stroked his stubbled chin 
reflectively. ‘‘What’s the matter with our 
going along with him?” he demanded. He 
jumped up, and started walking about. 
‘Yes, sir; that’s an idea, sure enough! Why 
didn’t I think of that before? He’ll go; we 
know to our sorrow that his homing instinct 
will guide him unerringly, and we can trail 
right along out with him! Pile up the fire, 
and turn in, boys.” 

“You big boob!” hissed Kink later. ‘““Now 
you’ve got him started off on another crazy 
stunt! It’s a wonder you wouldn’t get some 
sense!” 

Socksey had had troubles enough that 
day. He was in no mood to be further up- 


one!” he growled; and rolled over on the 
other side. 

’ Cy may have had what Uncle Homer 
called the “homing instinct,” but either, 
mule-like, he objected to exercising it upon 
request or, being of a meek and unassuming 
disposition, he was reluctant to show off in 
public. Possibly he didn’t at all understand 
what was expected of him; for he persisted 
in going in every direction but the desired 
one. Uncle Homer, assisted by the boys, 
ran, and shouted, and waved. 

“Head him off there, Kink!” he bawled. 
“Go on home, you obstinate brute! Beat 
it! Gittap! Cut that out, Socksey! Don’t 
be throwing things at him! Confound it, 


where’s he going now? Get back there, you 


pig-headed half-breed!” 

Cy was by now completely bewildered; 
and Uncle Homer out of both breath and 
patience. He gave up in disgust. ‘Drive 
him along back to camp!” he ordered. 
“We'll tie a message to him, and turn him 
loose to-night. Maybe he’ll go then.” 

Even though he did not know that horses 
and mules, like many other creatures, both 
wild and domestic, prefer to travel by night, 
Uncle Homer had hit upon the right idea 
this time. They returned to camp. In the 
morning Cy was gone. 























braided. “You shut up, or I'll sock you (To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for September) 
ee ee Cigna “Wl 
| Through Night Contact 
| 
| (Concluded from page 15) 
—— — ee 
“Steady!” Art shouted. “She’s coming Speed banked away from the Army plane, 


up a little. Watch the bumps, Speed, don’t 
let this crate drop any. I’m starting to 
lower away.” 

And then, for several seconds there was 
silence except for the roar of the planes’ 
engines. Every bump sent a little panic 
through Speed, but he flew the ship as he 
had never flown before. And then Art was 
speaking through the ’phone set. 

‘“‘She’s down fifty feet, Speed, swaying a 
little, trailing back. The Army’s plane’s 
below her, the captain’s reached for her 
twice, he’s trying again, he’s got her, Speed! 
Hold the course! They’ve got slack; he’s tilt- 
ing the can now, got her opened, I can see the 
gas going into the funnel of the big tank. 
Hold her, Speed!” 

And Speed held her. Held her until Art 
shouted. Shouted as he hauled up the empty 
can, 

“He got that five gallons, Speed! Didn’t 
spill a drop. Hold the course, we’ll lower 
down the next can!” 

Speed twisted his head, grinned at his pal. 
Then he looked over the side of the fuselage. 
He saw the great shape of the Army plane 
roaring below. He saw the man in the rear 
compartment of the fuselage. And the 
captain raised both gloved hands, clapped 
them together. Then he waved. 

Speed felt the thrill of pride go through 
him. The pride of accomplishment. Night 
contact! And they were getting the test 
plane gas when organized plane refueling 
had failed. They were keeping the Record 
Breaker up, even though the method of doing 
so was crude and dangerous. High above the 
valley the two ships winged and Art Bender 
slowly lowered the second gallon of precious 
fuel. 

““Steady!”’ he warned Speed. ‘That can 
has weight, if it smashes the captain fe 

But it didn’t. The fourth can was hard 
for the captain to handle and they spilled 
fuel when rough air dropped Speed’s ship 
nastily, and the pilot of the Army plane was 
forced to bank away. But the fifth and sixth 
cans were lowered, and tilted toward the 
tank’s funnel with comparative ease. 

They had banked, were roaring northward 
now. Art lowered the last can and shouted 
through the ’phone set to Speed. 

“He’s got it, Speed. Line’s pretty taut, 
drop a bit and give him more slack. That’s 
good, hold it!” 

Speed held it. Thirty feet above the 
bigger craft, and slightly behind the three 
whirling propellers, he roared the two-place 
plane. He risked a glance over the side, saw 
the captain suddenly straighten, signal to 
them. He saw the.rope tighten, then 
climbed the ship slightly as Art Bender 
pulled the empty can up. 

“He’s got almost thirty-five gallons, 
Speed! Pretty near enough for an hour. 
We'll hit the Valley Field and get more fuel. 
That other plane’ll be up in a hurry.” 





dove his ship. He waved, saw the captain 
wave. He thought his eyes detected figures 
back of the misted glass of the cabin. There 
were four other fliers in the cabin. They 
would pump the gas into the wing tanks 
and it would be distributed to the three 
engines. 

He dropped the plane into the fog. At less 
than a hundred feet they came out of it. He 
wiped his goggle glass clear. They were 
cutting across a road; Art recognized it. 

“Head north!” he shouted. ‘‘That’s 
National Boulevard, running east and west. 
The Valley Field’s about seven miles north- 
ward, a little to the westward!” 

Speed grinned. The little ship roared 
toward the flood-lighted field. He picked it 
up easily, made a nice landing. Near the 
dead-line a large group of men were working 
over a plane. Speed taxied in close. An 
officer wearing wings, and with two bars on 
his khaki-colored shoulders, came out toward 
the halted ship, frowning. 


“‘What’s the idea?” he shouted. “This 
field’s closed to joy-hoppers who——”’ 
Speed climbed over the side. But Art 


stood up in the rear cockpit, and started 
throwing out empty gas cans. The officer 
glared at him. 

“Look here!” he muttered. ‘You fellows 
can’t throw those cans out.” 

“The Record Breaker has got the gas that 
was in those cans!” Art called down loudly. 
“You should be mighty glad to see ’em, 
Captain!” 

The captain stiffened. He stared at Art, 
then at Speed. And Speed told him the story. 
Even before he finished the captain was 
snapping out orders. And he was grinning. 
When Speed had finished he spoke slowly. 

“You two fellows have saved the ship!” 
he stated. ‘‘We’ll have the refueling plane 
ready for the air in twenty minutes. There 
was only one other ship at the field that 
could take the air, and she was a baby Ryan 
fighter. We were working against time, but 
we wouldn’t have made it. This plane—” 
he pointed toward the refueling ship, “wasn’t 
badly damaged. Just the landing gear. But 
the Ryan couldn’t take up gas, no place to 
stow it. And say—you made night con- 
tact!” 

There was admiration in his tone. Speed 
grinned. Art was smiling, too. Speed spoke 
slowly. 

“We were planning a trip tomorrow, 
Captain,” he stated. ‘“‘That’s why we had 
the gas stowed aboard. Now we haven’t got 
the gas. Do you sup) és 

He broke off, confused. But the captain’s 
eyes were twinkling. He tilted his head. 
The beat of the Record Breaker’s engines 
came down through the fog. The captain 
put a hand on a shoulder of each boy. 

“You fellows can have all the gas you 
want!” he stated grimly. ‘You deserve it— 
and then some!” 
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“ITN those carefree days before I 

came in contact with white 
civilization, we Indian boys used to 
harden our bodies for the severe 
lives we expected to lead as hunters 
and warriors. Our fathers would 
whip us with fir branches when we 
arose in the morning; in the winter 
we would take a snow bath. We 
would often set fire to fir needles on 
our hands and back and let them 


* burn to an ash. 


“We ran many foot races and we 
always ran barefoot to toughen our 
feet and allow free play to muscular 
development. 


The Pontiac. Stylish 
light grey, khaki or 
brown, with snappy- 
looking dark grey 
**saddle.’’ 


The Relay. Rubber 
cleats on soles will 
accustom your feet 
to football shoes. 
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“Why we Indians 


ran our races barefoot”’ 





Told by Buffalo 
; Child Long Lance 


Blackfoot Indian Chief. 
Trick rider for Buffalo 
Bill. Tackle, Carlisle 
Football Team. Captain, 
World War (wounded, 
decorated for 
bravery). Author 
of “Long Lance.” 






















“It was considered effeminate to 
bend our elbows—therefore we ran 
stiff-armed. 

“Except in racing we usually 
wore moccasins, because we needed 
a certain amount of foot protection 
in carrying heavy loads and in stalk- 
ing game. But our moccasins never 
strangled our feet. Modern canvas 
rubber-soled shoes are most like 
them in allowing free muscular ac- 
tion and in protecting the foot 
against injury without weakening it. 
I believe they should be worn in 
childhood and wherever possible in 
later life. I still use 


them on the longest P 
hikes and the stiffest 


climbs.” 


OT only are Goodrich Sport 

Shoes designed to develop the 

foot and leg muscles so necessary to 

an athlete—but they are the style 

classics of canvas rubber-soled shoes. 

Demand them by name—say “‘Good- 
rich Sport Shoes!” 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, established 1870, Akron, Ohio. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, 
Ontario. 


Goodrich *- 
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Sport Shoes 








Meet 
“Fish” Merrill 


“Fish” Merrill’s team is sure of 
another point—that look of de- 
termination on his face means 
something. The finish of the 
race is bound to show “Fish” out 
in front. He doesn’t carry that 
nickname for nothing! 


If you ask him how he does it, 
he smiles and says “lots of prac- 
tice and keeping in good con- 
dition.” That means keeping 
healthy ... and nothing helps 
like cleanliness. 


Cleanliness starts with the teeth, 
says “Fish,” so he cleans his 
teeth as his coach advises—with 
Colgate’s. Delicious and peppy, 
Colgate’s bursts into a racing 
foam the moment it’s brushed 
on teeth. Thisactive foamrushes 
through the mouth, sweeping 
away all impurities—sweetening 
all surfaces—brightening, 
whitening the teeth . .. pepping 
up the gums ... making the 
mouth feel healthy—and zowie! 
How clean! 


Take a tip from “Fish”... use 
Colgate’s ... you'll say it’s great! 
Try a tube on our say-so. We'll 
pay for it. Just mail the coupon. 











Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 
COLGATE, 5 B-1847, 595 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

In Canada address Colgate, Toronto 8, Ontario 


Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 











National Service 


LONE SCOUTS throughout 

the nation should seek 
every opportunity to extend 
their Scout leadership and 
Service in the following ten 
different ways. Look up the 
State Foresters, County Agri- 
cultural Agents, County, 
State and Federal Officiais 
who have charge of these 
various activities. 

. By planting of nut trees, black walnuts, shag- 
bark and shellbark hickory, butternuts and 
other important nut trees, characteristic of the 
type grown in the Scout’s own locality. 

. To help plant shade trees and flowering shrubs 


along public highways and thus make the 
roadways of America more attractive and in- 





- 


tw 


teresting. ; 
To help on a national basis to eliminate all 
| ugly places, rubbish and other unsightly ob- 
jects along the public highways. 

‘0 cooperate with the Federal government in 
the destruction of wild 
barberry in localities 


w 
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Lone Scout 


Chief McConkey is the editor 
of the Lone Scout and Rural 
Scout Sections of three farm 
publications. This offers a 
suggestion for other Council 
Chiefs and Lone Scouts, and 
suggests also the great possi- 
bilities in developing coopera- 
tive relations with country 
newspapers, as has our capa- 
ble Lone Scout, Robert Chap- 
pel, G. C., of Manchester, 


e 






Iowa. He has secured the 

active cooperation of three county newspapers 
and is working to secure cooperation in other 
communities, and with state-wide newspapers 
outside of the county in which he resides. 


How to Reach Rural Boys 


EVERY day, Long House receives letters 


from Scout Executives and Leaders ask- 


ing two questions—First, How can we reach 


the rural boys and offer 
them the Scout pro- 





and sections where 
barberry is the cause 
of grain rust. 
To help in the Corn 
Borer control work 
and prevention. 
To help in the Medi- 
terranean fly control 
and prevention of its 
further spread _ in 
Florida and other 
States where it may 
be found at any time. 
. To help in the de- 
struction of coddling 
moths, not only in 
orchards but in trees 
and shrubs along 
highways, adjoining 
fields, forests and 
farms. 
To assist in the pre- 
vention, destruction 
and control of the 
Japanese bean beetle, 
which is playing havoc 
in many States, mak- 
ing absolutely impos- 
sible the production 
of beans. 

9. Toi give Government 
assistance in the fight- 
ing of forest fires and 
in making available 
trained Scouts for 
rural fire squads and 
departments, and in 
the development of 
First-Aid and Mobili- 
zation programs to 
help in time of disas- 
ters, due to fires, 
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“Just a Dream’’ 


By Lloyd Mauney, Shelby, N. C. 


In the midst of murmuring pines, 
"Neath the stars that shine so bright, 
With the silvery moon a-hanging 
From the fleecy clouds so white. 


Where the flickering of the fire 

Casts its shadows here and there, 
Where the whistling of the night bird 
Breaks the still late evening air. 


Where the sighing of the wind 
Stirs the branches into life, 
Where the embers of the camp fire 
Build and plan a dreamy life. 


Where the smell of wooded smoke 
Rises from the flames below, 
Where the trail of hazy vapor 
Paints their pictures as they go. 


Where the murmuring wind and water 
Blend and sing their happy time. 
Where the view of life is better, 

And the dreams must end too soon. 


Where the love of life is greater, 
And it makes one blithe and free, 
Where the love of life is stronger, 
That’s the place I long to be. 


gram and leadership? 
Second, What does a 
Lone Scout get for his 
50-cent membership 


By the side of the open camp fire fee? 
Where I settled down to rest, 
By the side of the roaring river 
With the rocks upon its breast. 


Let us answer both 
questions. First, every 
boy Scout who reads 
Boys’ Lire and every 
Scoutmaster and As- 
sistant Scoutmaster 
should make definite 
effort to reach the 
country boys who are 
relatives, friends, and 
acquaintances, and ex- 
plain how they may 
become Boy Scouts of 
America by joining as 
Lone Scouts, and ex- 
plaining to them the 
following are part of 
the direct benefits and 
helps given to Lone 
Scouts for their mem- 
bership of 50 cents. If 
every reader of Boys’ 
Lire would make it a 
point to reach the 
country boy and help 








storms, tornadoes, 
floods, cyclones and ; 
other great catastrophies common to this con- 
tinent. The plan of BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA is to work up a project with the 
various local, state and national agencies 
involved to render aid in carrying out the 
development of the project under government, 
county or state control. , 
10. To offer service, spread information, give 
Pirst-Aid at local, state and national conven- 
tions, fairs, expositions and public gatherings 
of farmers and their families. 


The Voice of Agriculture 

T# E Prairie Farmer, published by Burridge 

D. Butler, publisher and one of the mem- 
bers of the National Committee on Rural 
Scouting, has purchased Radio Station WLS, 
of Chicago, Ill., and is conducting a unique, 
interesting program of entertainment and 
education for Farm families throughout the 
nation. The editor has tuned in a good many 
times, and finds that this program is one of 
the most typical and most interesting farm- 
life programs now on the air. Lone Scouts 
| who have receiving sets in their homes will 
want to connect up with this program. The 
Kentucky Mountain ballads sung by Bradley, 
the famous mountain boy, are some of the 
finest contributions in ballad singing that we 
have ever heard. The WES Program starts 
at 6:30 in the morning, and runs throughout 
the day with a full evening program. Write 
to Station WLS, c/o Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., and ask for their schedule. 


Council Chief’s Service to Farm 
Journals 
WILTON McCONKEY, Council Chief 
of Region 11, has done splendid work in 
securing cooperation of the editors of the 
Farm Journals in three States—The Oregon 
Farmer, Idaho Farmer, and the Washington 
Farmer. This cooperation includes giving 
space to Rural Scouting and Lone Scouting 











in every issue of the publication. Council 


him to become a Lone 
Scout what a splendid 


service it would mean—a real “DAILY 
GOOD TURN” to those boys who live in 
the open country. Won’t you, as a reader, 
help to put this in operation? 


What a Lone Scout Gets for His 


Cents 


A LONE SCOUT, by filling out and signing 


the Registration Blank and transmitting 


50 cents membership fee, gets the following 
benefits and service as a Boy Scout: 


I. 


> w 


Membership in the greatest boy organization 
in the world; a Brother Scout to over 800,000 
Scouts in our own country and over 3,000,000 
throughout the world. 


. The service of his local Boy Scout Council and 


also the National Scout Council. 


. An attractive Membership Certificate. 
. One year’s free subscription to The Lone Scout 


paper, issued monthly. 


. The privilege of earning and achieving all 


ranks, degrees, honors, titles and Merit Badges 
as offered to any other Scout on the same basis 
of a Scout's interesting program of adventure 
and achievement. 


. A chance to participate in all local, regional, 


national events, special contests and Scout 
"on gma on the same basis as to all other 
outs. 


. He has a chance under Scout authority to select 


his Adult Scout Friend, the BEST MAN in the 
community. The Adult Friend is responsible for 
the advancement tests for the Lone Scout. 


“The Boy Scout Handbook” in possession 


of a Lone Scout, together with an occasional 
letter from the Local Council or Long House 
should complete the list of more important 
reasons why a Lone Scout should achieve 
the higest possible standards in Scouting. 


By this you can see that the “we” of 


Lone Scouting is made up of a group of 
benefits—seven in all—enough to help a 
Lone Scout to SCORE ACHIEVEMENT 
with any other Boy Scout on the trail of 
Scouting. Come on! Let’s. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Be the first 


in your troop 
to own one! 


Every boy in your troop will 
want a Burgess SnapLite Flash- 
light . . . when he sees yours. 
It’s the handiest little flashlight 
that you ever laid your eyes on. 
Small enough so that you can 
carry it in any pocket without 
feeling that it’s there. 


Made in five colors, and every 
one of them a knockout, too. 
Red, Blue, Green, Brown and 
Black—with sparkling, silvery 
streaks shining through. 

Battery and lamp can be re- 
placed in a jiffy. No trick about 
it at all. 


Sold by these stores: drug, 
hardware, electrical, automo- 
tive, department and others. Go 
to the nearest one of these deal- 
ers and get one today. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


Mfrs. of the nationally advertised Burgess Radio 
and Ignition Batteries, Burgess Flashlight Cases 
and Batteries, and Burgess SNAPLITE Flashlights 


General Sales Office: CHICAGO 


BURGESS 


SNAPLITE 


FLASHLIGHT 
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Sail to the Rescue 


HE calm of the early sum- 

mer day had changed in a 

twinkling, it seemed, to a 

real old-time storm. Swells 
turned into hissing combers, which, 
in turn, gave way to angry white 
caps, while an east wind, freighted 
with cold and rain, swept across the 
St. Lawrence in fitful gusts. 

Suddenly out of the driving mist 
and storm, scudding before the wind 
like a ghost ship of another day, 
loomed the high unpainted hulk of 
an ancient schooner. 

“In with that m’ sail,” roared a 
voice. And the brown canvas, as full 
of patches as a dog of fleas, came 
rattling down under the stiffened 
hands of half a dozen ancients. 

“Hard a’ port,”’ boomed the voice 
again. 

“Hard a’ port it is,” came the 
wheelman’s echo. And the white 
bearded figure of the shcooner’s 
master clambered stiffly down from 
the poop as the Roaring Ace, laden 
deep with potatoes from the lower 
parishes, caressed the side of the 
wharf ever so gently as brown hawsers, 
soft and velvety with age, caught 
and held her fast. 

His face blazing with fury, his di- 
lapidated cap set at a fighting angle, 
Captain Ben Poston dropped ashore 
and stalked down upon a trim blue 
figure standing near by. 

“Look here, you young scamp,” 
he thundered, shaking a hairy first 
under the officer’s nose. ‘You stick 
that blasted stern o’ yourn in my face 
again and I’ll sink ya, sure as my 
name’s Ben Poston.” 

“Sorry, Captain, I—-I——” 

“Sorry nothing,” howled the irate 
old seaman, “‘ya did it a purpose.” 
\nd hitching up his flapping trousers 
he turned on his heel, and muttering 
in his beard, tramped back to the 
Roaring Ace. 

Bushel and a half bags of potatoes 
aren’t the easiest things in the world 
for old backs to lift. And the unload- 
ing of the schooner’s cargo seemed 
even slower and more painful than 
usual. They were game, though, 
these bronzed old seamen making up Captain Ben’s crew, 
and they fought the unwieldy bags with the same grim 
determination that had brought them through a thousand 
tussles with the wind and sea. ‘ 

From the security of the Marine Superintendent’s office 
window Ted Davis, the youthful commander of the Revenue 
Cutter, Sea Scout, who, incidently, had been the target of 
the irate old seaman’s fiery remarks, watched the tattered 
old seamen wrestling with the potato bags. 

“Old Ben got his wind up for fair this afternoon,” he re- 
marked casually. 

“Couldn’t help overhearing him, Ted,” laughed the 
Superintendent. ‘He’s as proud as Lucifer of that leaky 
old tub of his, and is always looking for insults.” 

“He has cause for complaint this time,” interjected Ted rue- 
fully. “I cut sharp across his bowsas I made the breakwater 
this afternoon, and he swears he’ll sink me if I try it again.” 

“He'd certainly do it if he could, lad,” returned the gray- 
haired officer, “because he hates everything about iron and 
steam.” 

There was a little silence in the office after that, while 
Ted watched the toiling gobs and the Super signed his 
reports. 

“Old Ben’s a real sailor, though, Ted,” finally remarked 
the latter, throwing down his pen. “And there was a time, 
some forty years ago, about, when he could run down most 
anything with two masts.” 

“The same tub?” 

“You wouldn’t have called it a tub then, lad. He carried 
mail to the Magellan Islands, and never left port without a 
lresh coat of paint. She was a real Roaring Ace in those 
days, and could outsail anything carrying canvas.” 
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“Where are we, Captain?” 


“Poor old Ben,” reflected the young officer aloud. ‘‘He’s 
surely a back number now.” 

“‘Just the same,” returned the wise old Super, glancing 
sidewise at the brand new braid on Ted’s sleeves, “‘I don’t 
know but that I’d just as soon trust old Ben in a jam as 
any young fledgling I know of.” 


HE potato carrying business wasn’t particularly lucrative 

that summer, and the weatherbeaten old bark made more 
than one barren voyage to the river parishes. And because 
there was no money with which to buy ropes and hawsers, 
or even new canvas, the Roaring Ace got to look even worse 
than ever, 

She’d drift into port on the up tide sometimes, her 
patchy brown sails flapping dismally, and a dozen loose 
ends of rope that age-stiffened fingers seemed never able to 
make fast. 

To tell the truth, old Ben Poston and his Roaring Ace had 
been the joke of the waterfront for a whole generation. 
Middle-aged seamen, mindful, perhaps, of their own ap- 
proaching age, saluted the old man as an equal. But the 
younger men, youths like Ted Davis, for instance, who had 
acquired their gold brand by virtue of intensive cramming, 
made no secret of their amusement. The sight of the sun- 
cracked old hulk beating into port with a deckload of 
potatoes—piled well to starboard in order to keep the worst 
of the leaks above the waterline—and a white whiskered 
Santa Claus at the wheel, took their fancy, so that they 
couldn’t hide their amusement. 

In another month, however, the other Revenue Cutters 
had been dispatched to their regular patrols up river, and the 
Sea Scout, with Ted Davis in command, was the only 


one left about the waterfront to 
tease the Captain of the Roaring 
Ace. And what a time the youth- 
ful commander did have with the 
grizzled old sea dog and his crew of 
ancient seamen. Overhauling him 
far down the river, Ted, confident in 
his powerful engines, would cut 
sharp across the old tub’s bow, draw- 
ing from the furious Poston a string 
of adjectives that made the cutter’s 
outfit roll on the decks with delight. 
Then when the fiery old seaman 
would warp his schooner into the 
home wharf he’d, as often as not, 
find that the Sea Scout took up so 
much room—purposely, of course— 
that the Roaring Ace would have to 
wrap herself around a fender post 
with a dozen hawsers. 

Things got worse instead of better, 
as far as potatoes were concerned, and 
cargoes seemed to get fewer and fur- 
ther apart all the time. There was 
no mistaking the fact, too, that while 
the Roaring Ace looked ludicrous with 
a deckload of potato bags, it was 
nothing compared to the Roaring Ace 
empty. With her towering oakum- 
packed flanks riding high, and acting 
like a ship without a keel, she would 
limp and lurch like an animated 
cartoon. Ballast meant nothing to 
her cantankerous old commander. 
Scorning the use of ash or rock, he 
juggled the complaining bark up and 
down the river with a hand that never 
trembled. 


OWHERE, perhaps, could there 
have been found two more dia- 
metrically opposed men or ships. 
While Ted handled his trim little 
cutter, the latest thing in ship con- 
struction, by means of marvellously 
accurate devices, old Ben was content 
to base his judgment regarding wind 
and weather on the “feel” of the wind 
against a moistened finger, and the 
sound of the waves against his sides. 
While the youth laughed at the primi- 
tive methods of the old mariner, and 
honestly expected to hear of the old 
schooner’s floundering every day, the 
grim old sailing -master cursed all 
things iron, and warned the cocky youngster that so long 
as men followed the sea, wind and storm for all his smart 
devices would continue to take toll. 

In an effort to collect a cargo, Captain Ben had combed 
the river parishes for a whole week longer than usual. And 
when the Sea Scout finally overtook him one day, beating 
homeward under abbreviated sail, Ted just couldn’t help 
giving the old man a dig. ‘‘What’s the big idea, Captain? 
Afraid of pulling out her masts?” For answer, the stolid 
old figure on the schooner’s bridge squirted a stream of 
tobacco juice over the side and gave his tattered cap a 
hitch forward. 

Ten miles from home, however, Ben Poston looked back 
to see the cutter overhauling them hand over fist. Imagin- 
ing that her gay young sprite of a captain was up to some 
more of his tricks, he fought down a desire to crowd on sail 
and give the impertinent beggar a run for it. Those scudding 
clouds in the east seemed too ominous to ignore, while the 
bite of the wind against a constantly moistened forefinger 
warned him to watch for a blow. 

In less than ten minutes the cutter was drifting parallel 
to the Roaring Ace. 

“Pull that infernal coal scuttle away from there,” bellowed 
old Ben furiously, “you’re cutting off what little wind 
I had.” 

“‘Captain’s broke his collar bone,” megaphoned a curt 
voice in reply. ‘‘We’re sending him over in a boat.” 

“Don’t wish him on me,” roared the furious master of the 
Roaring Ace. “Take him home yourself.” 

A launch was already sheering off from the Sea Scout’s 
side however, and a minute or two later a white-faced tight- 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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PocketGen 
$150 


OU want a good 

looking watch, one 
that will stand the strain 
of service...one that you 
can depend on. 


That’s exactly the 
combination you get 
in Pocket Ben. He’s a 
Westclox... good looking 
... built for service and 
for accuracy... a watch 
you will be proud of and 
one that you will prize for 
trustworthiness. A rea/ 
watch for regular boys. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 









CE Westclox 
356. 398 Auto Clock 
reliable. Fits any car. 


SEES, 
Quickly attached on dash 


$250 or above wind-shield. 


Attractive, convenient, 





cement with ambroid, as shown in diagram of 
bamboo wing tip in drawing No. 3. If silk 
thread wrappings are requifed’on spliced 
joints, use them. 

Bend to shape to the proper measurements, 
with your long-nose pliers, the front and 
rear-wing clips out of No. 8 piano-wire, as 
shown in drawing No. 3. Cement them -on 
with ambroid to the left of center rib on the 
undersides of wing beams. Be sure’ that the 
front-wing clip is cemented to the entering 
edge beam, and that the’ rear-wing clip is 
cemented to the trailing edge beam. 


Covering 

THE wing is covered with Japanese silk 

tissue paper.on top only. There are 
several methods of gluing the tissue paper on, 
but the two best methods are banana oil or 
acetone ambroid solution. Cover half of the 
wing first with a piece Of.tissue paper large 
enough to overlap at least 1 inch on the edges. 
Apply the banana oil or acetone ambroid 
solution to the top of center rib of wing and 
lay one of the ends of the paper with a slight 
overlap over the rib on it immediately. This 
overlap is to be turned under the rib and 
stuck with doping solution, which holds the 
paper on more firmly than if the paper was 
stuck only on the top side of the rib. Allow 
this to become thoroughly dry and fast 
before attempting to proceed with the rest of 
the covering. Now apply the doping solu- 
tion to entering and trailing edges of the first 
section between ribs, and stick the paper to 
them. Before the doping solution’ has 
evaporated, draw the section of. the. paper 
taut and work out the wrinkles in the paper, 
working along the wing rather than across 
it in order to preserve the section. When 
doing this, keep the paper flat against the 
entering and trailing edges. Put the tissue 
on the next section in the same way, then 
follow the same method in covering the other 
half of the wing. Trim the paper off around 
the edges and dope the entire top surface 
four times with a weak doping solution. If 
acetone ambroid doping solution is used, 
make the strength fifteen parts acetone to 
one part ambroid. 
In covering the rudder, the method for 
doping and sticking the covering to the 
surface of the rudder is the same as for the 
wing, except that the paper is overlapped 
about 1/8 inch over the threaded outline of 
the rudder. Put the paper on the elevator 
in the same manner. Make aslit in the under 
side of elevator covering to allow the rear 
motor-hook through. Note that the covering 
of the under side of the elevator makes it pos- 
sible to give the tail a negative angle. The 
top of the elevator is not covered. 


Propeller 

OOD long duration flights with this 

model depend on how carefully the 
propeller is made. The propeller is carved 
out of a solid block of balsa wood 12 inches by 
7/8 inch by 5/8 inch. Draw diagonals with 
pencil on the 7/8 inch faces from corner to 
corner, and saw along the outside of the lines, 
allowing enough for the hub at the intersec- 
tion of the diagonals. Then drill a fine true 
hole at the intersection of the diagonals for 
the propeller shaft. With a sharp knife 
carve the leading faces of the sawed out 
blank so that when through carving it will 
be a right-handed propeller. By that, I 
mean, the propeller will rotate counter 
clock-wise, when inserted in bearing of the 
model as you look at the model from the 
front. To be sure you are carving a right- 
handed propeller, hold the propeller blank in 
your left hand and with your knife in your 
right hand cut on the end away from you so 
as to carve away to a flat surface in between 
and just slightly above the upper left-hand 
edge and the lower right-hand edge of blank. 
Carve the other half of the propeller blank 
in the same way. Then with fine sandpaper 
smooth and camber both surfaces slightly. 
Then carve the other sides (the back sides) 
of the propeller blank by turning over the 
propeller blank so that the camber surfaces 
of both halves of the propeller blank will be 
on the under side. Holding the propeller 
blank in your left-hand, carve the faces of 
each half of the blank in the direction of the 
camber faces of the blank. It would be more 
accurate to say that the faces you are now 
carving will be convexed instead of cambered 





or concave. In other words the camber or 
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concave surface is curved inward and the 
convexed surface is curved outward. The 
propeller is carved rounding to a curve of the 
camber of the leading faces of the propeller 
with a uniform thickness throughout the 
blades. When the propeller is sandpapered 
the uniform thickness of the blade should be 
about 1/32 of an inch. 

Carefully shape the blade tips of propeller 
as shown in drawings No. 1 and No. 2. Then 
start cutting downward on the trailing edges 
toward the center of the propeller about 214 
inches on each side of hub reducing the hub 
to a thickness of 3/8 of an inch as shown in 
drawing No. 2. Sandpaper the blades and 
hub of the propeller to the proper thickness, 
judging by the feel of them to your fingers 
or by seeing sunlight through the wood when 
propeller is held up towards the sun. The 
tips can then be rounded off with sandpaper 
to a more graceful shape. Finish off the 
propeller with very fine sandpaper. Balance 
it on a knife or razor blade edge at the center 
and if you do not have a perfect balance sand- 
paper the heavier blade until you do. Dope 
the propeller with banana oil or acetone 
ambroid solution about three times; after 
each coating rub lightly with fine sandpaper 
and balance the propeller. In using the 
acetone ambroid solution make it 7 to 1 
strength. Bend the propeller shaft into 
shape as shown in drawing No. 2, using No. 8 
piano wire, and insert in the hub with am- 
broid, bend the end over to anchor but do not 
indent. Be sure the shaft is ambroided 
securely and again that the propeller is 
perfectly balanced. If another coat of doping 
solution is required on propeller balance the 
propeller once again, and be sure that the 
shaft of the propeller is true. Then put three 
1/16 inch washers on shaft for bearing to 
teduce friction. 


Power 
THE power required to fly the mode! is 
obtained from 2 to 3 strands of rubber, 
15 inches long by 1/8 times 1/32 inch. The 
strands should be strung between the two 
hooks with very little sag when laid unwound 
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Los Angeles, Calif., September 1-7; Radio 
Exposition, New Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo., 
September 16-21; Radio World’s Fair, 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
September 23-28; Northwest Radio Show, 
Minneapolis Auditorium, Minnespolis, 
Minn., September 24-28; Radio Show, Du- 
quesne Garden, Pittsburgh, Pa., September 
30-October 5; Radio Show, Mechanics Hall, 
Boston, Mass., October 7-12; Radio Show, 
Convention Hall, Detroit, Mich., October 
21-26; Radio Show. Chicago, Ill., October 
21-27. 
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twenty-five minerals as required by that 
Merit Badge. 

The numerous hikes to quarries and mines 
in search of minerals and rocks is a part of 
the scheme of out-door Scouting. It is true, 
that on some occasions, a “Parlor Scout” 
collects some fine specimens by purchasing 
from some dealer or exchanging his dupli- 
cates with another rock enthusiast, but the 
boy that is really interested in this out- 
door study puts on his second-best Scout 
suit with heavy shoes or high boots, equips 
himself with a good hammer, cold chisel, 
knapsack, first-aid kit (the writer has never 
visited a quarry without loss of blood), and 
last but very important that article that 
appeals to all boys, “‘grub,” and with one or 
more of his fellow rock “cranks” they 
journey to some quarry or mine. 

In locating specimens in the ledges and 
pockets of quarries it develops a keen sense 
of observation that is an asset for any Boy 
Scout that loves the Great Outdoors. 
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in the “can” and along the motor-stick. In 
the rear end the rubber motor should be 
attached to an S-shaped hook bent from No. 
8 piano wire, shown in drawing No. 2, which 
permits the rubber motor to be detached 
from the rear hook when winding. 


Flying the Model 


‘THE actual flying of an indoor tractor 

model is a good deal easier than flying an 
outdoor tractor model, for you always have 
ideal conditions indoors, instead of the vary- 
ing weather conditions found out-of-doors. 
Before flying the model be sure that your 
model is assembled properly (shown in 
drawing No. 1) and that you glide it several 
times first. Note that in assembling the 
model that the front and rear wing clips are 
set off to the left of the center rib (looking 
from the front of the model). This is to 
counteract the torques. This will also help 
to eliminate some of the twisting of the right 
side of the wing upward. This counter- 
torquea is used for the purpose of counter- 
acting the torquea of the propeller while it is 
revolving during the flight. The torquea of 
the propeller would capsize the machine in 
the opposite direction to which it revolves if 
it wasn’t for the above methods for counter- 
acting the torquea. In gliding the model 
hold it by the motor-base in your right-hand, 
just back of the wing over your head and 
launch on a slightly downward angle with 
a gentle forward push. If the glide is too 
steep the model has insufficient elevation. 
To remedy this move the wing forward a 
little and glide it again. If model stalks 
while trying to glide, it is over elevated and 
can be adjusted by moving the wing a little 
to the rear. If model glide is five or six times 
the height you hold the model above the 
ground when launching it, you are ready 
for a trial flight. Note that this tractor model 
has a slight negative angle in the tail to help 
maintain longitudinal control while gliding 
or while in a power flight. 

For the trial flight wind up rubber motor 
about 500 turns with an egg-beater winder. 
Before winding be sure that you have some 
one to hold your propeller and that rubber 
motor passes through ‘“‘can” of motor-base; 
also be sure that you wind carefully so that 
the propeller will have the proper power and 
turn in the right direction when released for 
flight. Before winding the rubber stretch 
the rubber about three times the origina! 
length, and while winding the rubber walk 
in towards model until you have 500 turns 
and are near to the hook of the motor-base. 
Unhook rubber from winder and attach 
motor to the hook. See that wing adjustment 
is all right, and last be sure that it is well 
secured to the motor-base. 

In launching, hold the model by the motor- 
base (a little to the rear of the wing) in your 
right-hand and with the left-hand hold the 
propeller to prevent it from turning. When 
launching the model for flight, release the 
propeller with your left-hand and then launch 
the model on a slightly downward angle 


-with a gentle forward push with your right- 


hand. If the inside wing flies low and side- 
slips to the ground, warp the right end of the 
wing a little. This sideslip is caused by the 
torque of the propeller and warping end of 
the wing serves to counteract the ‘torque in 
addition to the offset of the wing caused by 
the placing of the wing clips. If the outside 
wing tip flies low and starts to sideslip it is 
due to too much angle of incidence, or warp 
in the right end of the wing. If model climbs 
too steeply or stalls and does not show the 
tendency to sideslip either to the left or 
right the wing needs to be moved back a 
little and if the model does not climg very 
well and does not show any tendency to side- 
slip it means that the wing needs to be moved 
a little forward. Make these adjustments 
carefully to improve the flight of the model. 
If you want rrodel to fly in smaller circles 
than in previous flights, warp the right end 
of the wing. Of course on some indoor models 
you can circle the model by bending the 
rudder, but on this model you cannot very 
well do that for the reason the rudder has silk 
thread entering and trailing edges. Remem- 
ber you can make better model flights and 
have less breakage by gliding a model before 
flying it. When you have obtained a good 
steady flight with the model the rubber may 
be wound up to a 1,000 turns for a much 


longer duration flight. 
August 
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ONE would hardly believe that the small 

radio set on an airplane could be one 
of the most important elements in the suc- 
cess of long-distance flying. Of course, the 
motor seems the most important: it makes 
the most noise and gives the most power, 
but what good is that for a long-distance 
flight to a given point if you don’t know 
where you are going? The little box con- 
taining the radio and the direction-finder, 
which maintains communication with the 
outside world, and the radio direction loops, 
which tell the direction of the radio beacon 
signals sent from known points, are actual 
factors in getting where you want to go, 
especially when in fog or storm or over the 
trackless ocean. 

The guide-posts of the skies are the radio 
beacons established along the coasts, at 
Chatham, Mass., East Moriches, L. L, 
Tuckerton, N. J., the 
Naval Air Station at 


pleted a coast-to-coast and return flight 
covering over 10,000 miles, and including 
stops at the principal aviation centers in the 
United States. 

(Of a crew of five who made the flight, one 
was a competent radio operator.) 

Prior to the take-off from Curtiss Field, 
on the first lap, arrangements were made 
with the stations of the Radiomarine Cor- 
poration of America and others to cooperate 
by “‘standing by” for the plane’s signals. 
The aid of a selected group of amateurs was 
also enlisted, and three cups were offered as 
prizes to the amateur who received a message 
the greatest distance from the plane, to the 
amateur conducting two-way communication 
by telephone or telegraph over the greatest 
distance, and to the amateur rendering the 
most valuable radio service. 

Extremely successful and interesting re- 
sults were obtained with 
the radio apparatus. In 





Washington, D. C., Oak- 


advance of landing at a 


land, Cal., and other 
points. Contact is main- 
tained by radio not only 
with these but with other 


wn 


QUESTIONS 


. What is a “wind sock’’? 
. What is a “beacon’’? 
. How is it distinguished 


ships of the air. This from other lights? 
communication with other 4. What is a “flood light’’? 
airships and with vessels 5. What is an “‘apron’’? 
on the surface is very im- 6. West re ‘*on-course 
PY 1; 
rans-oceanic 
portent, lee, Seene-ene 7. What is a ‘“‘radio beacon’’? 


flying, for by its means the 
aviator can pick up and 
put together weather facts 
from various parts of the 


. What is a compression ig- 


nition engine? 


. What are “wing slots’’? 
. What are “interceptors’’? 


given point the newspaper 
representative would 
make his appointments 
with the various airplane 
manufacturers by radio, 
and apprise the landing 
field of his arrival so that 
arrangements for a recep- 
tion could be made. Dur- 
ing a stay in Pittsburgh a 
telephone interview was 
radioed from the plane 
while in flight to KDKA 





sea, and from these make 





at East Pittsburgh, and 





up his mind about the 
weather that lies ahead. 

Major Fitzmaurice, co-pilot of the Bre- 
men, which made the first westward trans- 
atlantic flight, said, ‘‘We consider wireless 
absolutely essential for all future under- 
takings of this nature. A lack of wireless 
was the one weak point in the organization 
of our flight, as we now realize. Had we 
had a wireless set on board, upon our esti- 
mated arrival in the neighborhood of New- 
foundland, we could have been given almost 
our exact position by direction-finding sta- 
tions along the coast, have been informed of 
the precise direction and velocity of the wind 
over the sea, and would have made New 
York easily with our objective accom- 
plished.” 

If a pilot flying 10,000 feet high over the 
ocean should have to make a forced landing, 
he could keep his machine in the air, under 
ordinary conditions and with expert handling, 
as long as twenty minutes before it would 
come down to the surface of the water. 
During these twenty minutes he could be 
sending out calls for assistance, that would 
almost surely be picked up by some ship 
near enough to come to the rescue. If the 
call for help was so desperate that there was 
no time to give the airplane’s position, ships 
intercepting the message could make it out 
by their radio direction-finding apparatus 
and put on all steam to the rescue. 

Gen. J. C. Harbord, President of the Radio 
Corporation of America, says: 

“The mechanical requirements of aviation 
radio are rigid in the extreme. In no other 
application must weight and space and 
power be so diligently conserved. Pounds 
must be reduced to ounces and feet to inches. 
Equipment intended for use aboard ships 
or on land, no matter how portable, is gener- 
ally unsuitable for use in an airplane. Special 
equipment must be designed and constructed. 

To offset these difficult requisites, it has 
been found that aircraft radio transmitters 
are capable of remarkable range with little 
expenditure of power, due to the unobstructed 
propagation of waves from the lofty trailing 
antenna. So that what might be considered 
lost by way of limited power in meeting the 
weight and the bulk requirements is offset 
by greatly increased working efficiency.” 

Typical of present day aircraft radio 
technique is the elaborate and complete 
tadio apparatus installed by the Radio 
Corporation of America on the Stinson- 
Detroiter monoplane which recently com- 
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re-broadcast over that sta- 
tion’s regular broadcast 
channel to a thrilled radio audience in their 
homes. This feat was repeated in Dallas, 
Texas and again in Los Angeles with the same 
success. Meanwhile, reports were continually 
coming in from commercial stations and ama- 
teurs, commenting-on the good tone quality 
and signal strength of speech and code trans- 
mission from the plane.’ Occupying less than 
two cubic feet of space, and deriving power 
from a small wind-driven generator, even the 
single-passenger planes have been equipped 
with radio sets capable of a several hundred 
mile range in broad daylight and more at 
night, which is ample to keep in touch with 
ships when flying over the regular steamship 
lanes. By means of automatic transmitters, 
such as that carried by Commander Byrd 
on his plane the America during his trans- 
atlantic flight, it becomes possible for land 
stations and ships to follow the flight and to 
locate the airplane at any time. The S.O.S. 
call from an airplane is as promptly answered 
as that from a ship, but whether help can 
arrive at the scene in time is, of course, a 
matter of chance, as we have noted in the 
tragic end of the Old Glory. 

Nevertheless, radio does its work effec- 
tively, as far as it can go. 

It is no stretch of the imagination to say 
that the inclusion of radio in the equipment 
of the long distance flyer, particularly over 
the ocean, spells the difference between some 
little measure of safety and a complete 
gamble. At the cost of a few pounds and 
perhaps a couple of cubic feet, the intrepid 
airmen who recently lost their lives in trans- 
oceanic flights might possibly still be counted 
among the living. 

When the English long distance flyers 
flew from England to Karachi, India, a dis- 
tance of over, 4,000 miles, they were flying 
at a very high altitude over Karachi and went 
about two hundred miles against this head 
wind and had to return to Karachi and land 
on account of fuel exhaustion. If the landing 
station at Karachi had been able to communi- 
cate with them and tell them to fly at a lower 
altitude, they could have gone six hundred 
miles further and broken the world’s dis- 
tance record. This shows how important it is 
to be able to communicate with the ground 
tc receive meteorological information. 

It is very important for a boy who intends 
sometime to study flying, to study radio now. 
There are many more opportunities for radio 

(Concluded on page 50) 





the Boy Scout 
approved by National Headquarters 


OW you can have an official 
Kodak that’s been especially 
designed for you. It’s the Boy Scout 
Kodak. And National Headquarters 
has made it a part of approved Scout 
equipment. 


There is no other Kodak like it. 
Notice the First Class badge insignia 
on the face of the camera and on the 
handsome leather case. See how the 
case fits on your belt so you can carry 
the Kodak with you—out of the way, 
but always ready for instant use. 


The Boy Scout Kodak is just the 
camera you’ve been waiting for. It 
adds greater fun to your picture- 
making than you’ve ever enjoyed 
before. It is colored olive drab, 
makes pictures 15x24 inches and 
costs but $6, including case to 
match. Get yours at once from 
your local Scout outfitter, the De- 
partment of Scout Supplies, or 
any Kodak dealer. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York, 
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New Photography Merit Badge 
Requirements Easy to Meet 
with the Boy Scout Kodak 


To Obtain a Merit Badge for Photography a Scout 

must: 

1, Demonstrate knowledge of what a camera is and 

his familiarity with its essential parts, and ex- 
plain purpose of each of the following: 

Finder, lens, shutter, diaphragm opening, bellows, 

focusing scale, 

2. Understand the basic principles of composition, 
explaining such points as harmonious grouping 

of objects or individuals, careful selection of back- 

ground, good handling of light or shade. 

3. Submit twelve good quality pictures taken by him- 
self, but not necessarily finished by himself, 

demonstrating his knowledge of the principles stated 

in Requirement 2. Not more than six pictures may 
be submitted from any one of the following groups, 
and the collection must include one from each group. 
Group A. Landscapes or water pictures. 
B. Groups of persons or animals, 

C. Person; domestic animal or bird; 
wild animal or bird; article made by 
Scout for some Scout Requirement. 

D. Architectural subjects or street 

scenes. 

4. Demonstrate a knowledge of the steps required 
in the developing and printing process. 
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Speed! Speed! Speed—with Safety 


One of the chief pleasures of bicycling is the exhilarating 
speed—the swift coasting down the grades—effortless 
flight over level roads — but it’s no fun unless you have 
perfect control of that speed at all times. New Depar- 
ture Coaster Brakes furnish that safe, sure, retarding 
of motion—on eight out of ten bicycles sold—you 
can have it on yours for the asking. See your dealer. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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so easy to cook them with the little araape 
Stove. It heats, boils, broils and fries. 
Makes hot soup—crisp bacon—sizzling 

even cooks steaks and chops. Makes 
delicious toast and steaming coffee. Yet 
Sterno Stove folds flat (smaller than a 


pie-plate). Slip it into bag or knapsack. 


s 8 t home too. Heats solder 
Use Sterno Stove a i 


for radio parts. Melts glue for use in 


Bane Has hundreds of other uses, too! Sterno 
anned Heat supplies the — ~ . [nen ae | 
rks, smoke, or cinders. Buy f Send 


dealer and see Sterno Cooking U 

10c today for special Sterno Stove. Sterno 
(Est. 1887), 
New York City. 


T"MAIL NOW! 
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F you want to get the real fun 
out of bicycle riding, just get a 
“Lindy.” It’s got everything that 
makes it just the Bike you want. 
Speed—plenty of it—and easy, too. 

You don’t have to push the “Lindy” 
to get going. Beauty too—finished in 
the colors you like—RED, WHITE 
and BLUE—blue saddle, red and 
white tires—it’s a bike you'll be 
proud to own. And, don’t forget 
the little aluminum “Lindy” Plane 
that sets in front and has propellers 
that whirl like a real plane. 

If your dealer can’t show you a 
“Lindy,” write us. 


THE SHELBY CYCLE CO. 
Shelby Ohio 















THE SHELBY CYOLE 00., Shelby, Ohio, Dept. LB. 
+ FREE, your ‘Lindy’ Bike catalog, 
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know that you are alive and doing nicely. 
There is nothing for you to worry about, my 
boy. You will have the best of care here 
until you are strong enough to travel. Then 
you can go home.” 

“Oh, thank you!” Rodney murmured 
again. A tinge of color came into his cheeks 
as he observed with sudden interest the neat 
uniform of the man seated beside him. 

The captain noted his look of interest. 
“So you were planning to enter the Naval 
Academy?” he said with a smile. 

““Yes—if I can get the appointment—next 
year, I hope. I passed the examinations as 
an alternate——” 

“Yes, there was a piece in the paper about 
that. Your training as a Scout, I fancy, has 
helped you a lot toward your goal—helped 
you also perhaps to hold on to that spike 
even after you had lost consciousness.” 

Rodney looked puzzled. 

The captain went on: “‘I believe one of the 
Scout rules is this: ‘On my honor I will do 
my best to keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight.’ That’s 
so, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Rodney. How strange it 
seemed to him to hear the naval officer quote 
the Third Point of Honor! 

“Well,” the captain continued crisply, 
“T’d certainly say you had lived up to it! 
Your recent experience proves it. No weak- 
ling could have come through as you did! 
You see,” he observed with a friendly smile, 
“T know quite a bit about you. Everyone 
does who reads the newspapers. Later on, 
when you are stronger, I'll bring you some 
clippings, and you can read the whole account 
of your adventures.” 

He rose, adding, ‘If there is anything you 
want, anything I can do, please tell me.” 


THE next day Rodney was permitted to 

sit up in bed for a while; and shortly 
after dinner the nurse brought ‘him a packet 
of papers, which she said Commander Red- 
field had sent. They were the newspaper 
clippings, and Rodney read them with min- 
gled emotions. A flush of embarrassment 
came over his face as he noted the frank 
words of praise for him, uttered by the old 
fisherman and the Falcon’s captain and Mr. 
Holman and others whom the reporters had 
interviewed; yet he could not help being 
thrilled by some of the statements and by 
the pictures of himself, one of them showing 
him in the uniform of a Scout. And then 
swift came the thought of his mother. Oh, 
if she were only with him again! How proud 
she would be to read those clippings! 

The same afternoon a reporter for the New 
York World came to see him, a pleasant, 
interested young fellow who somehow over- 
came Rodney’s reluctance to talk about his 
adventure. And after he had gone, Rodney 
lay back on the pillows, tired but wonderfully 
happy, happy just to. be alive and to feel 
that before much longer he would be up and 
about again. 

The next day, following an examination by 
the doctor, an orderly assisted him to a 
chair, and wheeled him out into a spacious 
sun room, where there were other chairs 
occupied by men wrapped in blankets, some 
of them smoking, some reading, and a few 
talking with friends who had come to see 
them. 

For some time Rodney sat in the warm 
sunlight and allowed his thoughts to wander 
pleasantly—thoughts of Commander Red- 
field, who was now on his way in the Dins- 
more to Newport News, thoughts of his 
uncle and his brother Scouts and of Captain 
Tuckaberry and his wife. Happening to 
look up, he gave a start of surprise and 
uttered a delighted exclamation that caused 
several of the invalids near by to glance at 
him inquiringly. Coming toward him across 
the floor was a tall, dark-eyed, smiling boy 
in a light gray suit, carrying a book under 
one arm. 

“Ted!” cried Rodney, stretching forth 
his hand. 

Ted Morris seized it in both of his, mur- 
muring, ‘Rod! Rod! How are you? Gosh! 
But you look good to me!” 

“Not half as good as you look tome!” 
replied Rodney, grinning up at him. “Grab 
that chair over there, Ted, and pull it up!” 

Ted Morris put the book in his friend’s lap. 
“*Moby Dick’—have you read it? Fine! 
I thought it ought to appeal to you, chock-a- 
block full of adventures on the sea!” He 
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drew the vacant chair up beside Rodney’s 
and sat down. 

For a few seccnds the two friends just 
looked at each other, grinning, happy merely 
to be together again. Then Ted said, “I’m 
not going to ask you to tell mea thing about 
what you did, much as I want to hear it 
from your own lips. I guess maybe you’d 
rather forget it for a while, and anyway 
I’ve read the papers! You know how pleased 
I am, Rod! Gosh! If anything like that 
had happened to me—I mean, if I thought 
I could do what you did—oh, heck! You 
understand! How soon you going to leave 
the hospital?” 

“In a few days, maybe, the way I’m feel- 
ing. I’m a bit weak in the pins now, but 
that'll pass.” 

“‘Sure it will! Is there anything I can do 
for you, Rod? You know you’ve only got 
to speak the word.” 

“Thanks, Ted! There is something you 
can do.” 

“Just name it!” 

“Tell me about yourself,” said Rodney. 
‘How are things going?” 

Ted lowered his glance abruptly to the 
floor. ‘‘Well,” he replied after a pause, “to 
tell you the plain truth, I never was cut out 
for a business man. I don’t like it.” 

“Then why don’t you ditch it?” 

Ted’s dark eyes met his friend’s in a look 
partly of inquiry, partly of hope. 

“‘Why don’t you make another stab at 
Annapolis?” continued Rodney. ‘‘ Work for 
another appointment, then take the exams 
and pass them! You can do it, I know you 
can!” 

Ted Morris brought his hands suddenly 
together. “It’s just what I hoped you’d 
say!” he exclaimed. “Listen, Rod, I’ve 
got to tell you this. I left Boston, mad as 
a hornet—wounded pride, you know. Once 
I calmed down, I knew what a rotten, miser- 
able quitter I was! But I wouldn’t admit it: 
I wouldn’t turn back, because, well, pride 
again. I tried to like the job I took, and 
all the while I hated it and hated myself. 
I kept thinking of you plugging along with 
all sorts of handicaps, and I hated myself 
still more. I felt bad when I heard you’d 
passed the exams but couldn’t get in—bad 
for you, I mean. But when you said you 
weren’t beaten, I could have hugged you! 
And then I was ashamed of myself more 
than ever for quitting. I don’t know how 
many times I said to myself I’d try again, 
but I didn’t make a move until I saw the 
accounts of your splendid act in the papers. 
Wasn’t I set up, though! Know what I 


,did? I gave them two weeks’ notice at 


the plant!” 

‘And you’re going to try for another ap- 
pointment?” 

“T certainly am! What’s more, if I get it, 
I’m going to pass the exams!” 

“‘Ted, that’s the best news ever!” 

Ted nodded, still serious. ‘Nobody 
knows better than I do how I wasted my 
time at Masterson’s. Well, I’m going back 
there in the fall, swallow my pride and put 
my nose to the grindstone and keep it there!” 
His mouth set, his chin lifted to an aggressive 
angle, and it seemed to Rodney that his 
friend’s face wore a look of quiet determina- 
tion, almost of maturity, that he had never 
seen in it before. 

Later as Ted rose to go, he said, ‘‘T’ll be in 
to see you every day, Rod.” He suddenly 
laughed as he pressed Rodney’s hand, add- 
ing, ‘I think I’ve missed you all this while 
nearly as much as I’ve missed the cats of 
Beacon Hill—and that’s saying something!” 

Long after Ted had gone Rodney continued 
to picture him as he had looked when he 
spoke of putting his nose to the grindstone 
and keeping it there, his lips tight set, his 
chin lifted, his brows wrinkled in a frown of 
determination. Rodney was happy, happy 
on his own account, happy on Ted’s. He 
felt somehow that in the coming year there 
would be fair sailing for both of them. 

He received a visit from one more person 
before he was discharged from the hospital, 
a visit that surprised him more than the one 
from Ted Morris. 

“Mr. Devereux is downstairs,” the nurse 
said to him one morning. “T told him you 
would be down.” 

“Mr. Devereux?” repeated Rodney. 

“Mr. Holbrook Devereux of Boston,” 
added the nurse. 

Rodney, fully dressed now in a suit that 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Ted had procured for him, went down to the 
guest room, wondering at the presence of 
the man who had offered him such a good 
start in business. What in the world had 
brought Mr. Devereux to the hospital? Was 
he going to repeat his offer? No, Rodney 
decided, that was not likely. He continued 
to ponder until he reached the guest room 
and saw his visitor rise from one of the chairs 
and come striding toward him. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Mr. Devereux, 
grasping Rodney’s hand. ‘My congratula- 
tions both on your heroism and your re- 


covery!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Devereux,” said Rod- 
ney. “It’s surely good of you to come 
here!” 


’ 


“T’m on my way to Washington,” replied 
the business man. ‘I just thought I’d drop 
in and see how you were getting along. 
Anything you need: ” 

“No, I think not, sir. 
extremely kind.” 

“Tt was a splendid thing you did, my boy! 
We are proud of you, those of us who know 
you. I’ve read the papers, of course, but I’d 
like to hear your own story of it. Some- 
times, you know, the papers get things 
wrong.” 

“The accounts I saw were correct for the 
most part,” Rodney replied, “‘except per- 
haps for a bit of exaggeration now and 
then.” 

Mr. Devereux laughed, but his eyes studied 
Rodney’s face as he listened to him describe 
what had taken place on board the Falcon 
and afterward. Rodney spoke in a quiet 
voice, modestly and with an attempt to be 
clear and straightforward. 

Mr. Devereux seemed pleased. ‘That 
is fine!”” he said at the end. “And now 
what?” 

“‘T expect to return to Boston next week,” 
Rodney replied. “‘I hope to work at my old 
job if it’s open, meanwhile waiting to see 
what my chances are for getting an appoint- 
ment to Annapolis next year.” 

“Tt’s still your aim?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 

“Tt would be nice if you didn’t have to 
delay another year.” 

“Yes, I know; I’d counted on getting in 
this year. It was quite a disappointment, 
and it almost knocked me out. But I’m 
content to wait. You know, sir, I passed 
the examinations, so they’re out of the 
way.” 

“Yes, I know that.” Mr. Devereux’s 
eyes were still scrutinizing him; they seemed 
to twinkle as he held out his hand. “I 
must go along,” he said. I’m glad to find 
you so well. My regards to Mr. Holman 
when you see him again. Good-bye.” 

Rodney returned upstairs, almost as 
puzzled as he had been before he came down. 
It seemed to him extraordinarily kind and 
thoughtful of Mr. Devereux to stop and see 
him even though he did happen to be in the 
city. 

It was a warm, oppressive morning in 
May when Rodney returned to Boston. He 
had slept well on the train; and as he strode 
forth from the South Station he felt as strong 
as on that October morning almost three 
years before, when he had looked on Boston 
for the first time. His adventure had left 
him none the worse, it seemed, except for a 
scar on the palm of his left hand—an 
honorable scar. 

As he walked up Summer Street he could 
not help thinking of that far-off October 
morning. Then he had come to Boston 
sorrowfully, with a multitude of uncertain- 
ties before him; he had felt disheartened in 
the face of them, but somehow he had man- 
aged to go on. Now his sorrow, though 
always very real, was less acute; time had 
worked its healing magic. There were still 
uncertainties, but his courage to face them 
was greater. Picking his way among the 
crowds, he felt a confidence that he had 
never known before. Unconsciously he com- 
pared his ‘difficulties with his ordeal on the 
Falcon and in the water, and beside it they 
seemed easy. 

_ How good it was to see Beacon Hill again! 
Yes, and there was a cat slinking along close 
to an alleyway on Pinckney Street, one of 


Friends have been 


Ted’s cats! He mounted the stairs to~ his 
uncle’s apartment. There was no response 
to his knocks; Uncle Jonathan doubtless was 
at his favorite haunt. Rodney fitted his 
key into the lock and opened the door. 

The first thing that met his eye was a pile 
of letters on the table; they were all ad- 
dressed to him, and among them were several 
opened telegrams. He read the telegrams 
first. One was from Mr. Heath, one from 
Frank O’Connor, another from the whole 
Troop. All carried messages of congratu- 
lation for his exploit and good wishes for the 
future; and reading them, Rodney was 
touched, and longed to see his old friends 
once more. There was a letter from Mr. 
Fisher and letters also from several of the 
boys in Mr. Holman’s Troop, long letters 
full of friendliness and unstinted admiration. 
He read them beside the open window while 
a sultry west wind caused beads of perspira- 
tion to stand out on his face. He did not 
notice how hot it was; he was aware only 
of the contents of the letters. 

When he had finished the last one, he put 
them back on the table; and then he noticed 
a long, unstamped envelope on the other 
side of the lamp, and a smaller envelope on 
top of it. Both were addressed to him. 
He opened the small envelope; it contained 
a note from Mr. Devereux, from Washington. 
He read: 


“My DEAR OWEN: 

“T did my best for you, but I think you’d 
have got it anyway. You had attracted 
their notice. Hearty congratulations! 

“Yours, 
“HOLBROOK DEVEREUX.” 


Rodney knit his brows as he read the note 
over and over. What did it mean? Whose 
notice had he attracted? 

He put it down at last, still mystified. 
He picked up the long envelope and, breaking 
the seal, spread the paper out and began to 
read. Suddenly, with a gasp of astonish- 
ment, he dropped into a chair. For a few 
seconds the room, the furniture, seemed to 
revolve about him. He moistened his lips, 
blinked his eyes; then lifting the paper, he 
began to read again. Yes, there it was in 
black and white! ‘‘In recognition of service 
heroically rendered without thought of 
self ” In a flash of understanding Mr. 
Devereux’s note was suddenly clear to him. 
He had been appointed to Annapolis by the 
President! The President of the United 
States had chosen him for midshipman-at- 
large for that year! 

Rodney sat there, dazed, gazing straight 
ahead of him into space. Appointed by the 
President! Honored by the first citizen of 
the land! It was almost too much for his 
mind to grasp. Never in his wildest 
moments had he even dreamed of such a 
thing! 

Gradually his pulses ceased to pound; his 
thoughts became clearer, more orderly, and 
through quivering lips he murmured hap- 
pily, “I’m a midshipman! I’ve won!” 
And suddenly he felt as he had felt on the 
day of the championship basketball game at 
Middleton, after he had led his team to an 
almost impossible victory. 

Then his thoughts turned to his mother, 
his mother who more than anyone else had 
made this latest and greater victory possible; 
and it seemed almost as if he could hear her 
speaking to him again: ““The Three Points of 
Honor, Rodney! You were true to them, 
and you won!” 

He rose with tears in his eyes. Oh, if she 
could only know! If she could only be with 
him at that moment! But perhaps she did 
know! Perhaps—he strode abruptly to the 
window and gazed upward at a patch of sky, 
remembering her words: “Think of me always 
as somewhere above, watching over you.” 
Yes, he was sure she knew! And he was sure 
she was smiling! 

A puff of cool air touched his face, lightly, 
like a soft caress. The leave of an ailan- 
thus tree across the way fluttered, and sud- 
denly he was aware that the breeze had 
changed. The east wind was blowing, and 
the breath of the sea was in his nostrils. 

THE END 
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_ boys get the place of honor in 
parades, at games—wherever there’s 
life and action and fun. Think of the trips, 
the cheers, the popularity, that are yours 
when you join a band. Chances to make 
money, too. Thousands of boys literally 
play their way through college. School 
Bands, Community Bands, Scout Bands 
—in one of these you'll find an opportu- 
nity to begin your musical career. 


Conn Will Help Your Troop 
Organize a Scout Band 


All over the country Boy Scout bands are now 
being organized. It’s easy to start. Talk it over 
with Dad or your Scoutmaster. Tell them that 
Conn’s factory organizers will take care of all 
details. Success is sure. Start with beginners 
and have a playing band in 60 to 90 days. 
Write for interesting details of this free band 


Organizing service. 


It’s Easy to Learn on a Conn 
Conn easy-playing instruments insure quick progress, 
You'll be proud to play a Conn—an exact duplicate of 
the instruments pronounced best by Sousa and the 
world’s leading artists. 

Remember, Conn is the world’s largest band instrue 
ment manufacturer and the only one g every instru- 
ment used in the band. More than 50 years’ experience 
and exclusive patented processes make it possible for 
Conn to sell you these superior instruments at no greater 
price than charged for other so-called standard makes. 

Plan to play in a band this fall and start right—start 
on a Conn. 

FREE TRIAL, Easy Payments on 
any band or orchestra instrument. The coupon will 
bring you full information without obligation. 
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Upper View— 
Gun always clean 
when Lubaloy .22's 
are used. 











Lower View —A 
dirty gun barrel 
when ordinary 
lead-bullet .22's 

















They “oR 
Keep Your 
Gun Free 
From Rust 


It’s so easy to keep your rifle free 
from rust, pittingand corrosion, now 
that Western experts have perfected 
cartridges that make gun cleaning un- 
necessary. Western Lubaloy .22's, 
loaded with smokeless powder and 
special non-corrosive priming, keep 
your rifle bright and clean. 


But the important feature is the Lub- 
aloy coating—a shining lubricating 
alloy that eliminates the objection- 
able coating of grease that is on ordi- 
nary lead-bullet .22's. No grease to 
soil your hands and pockets. Lint 
and grit won't stick to them. They 
gleam like “Bulletsof Gold” and shoot 
even better than they look! 


Lubaloy .22’s are remarkably accu- 
rate! The National Military Schools 
Championship was one 
of many important 
matches won with them. 
They cost no more than 
ordinary lead-bullet 
.22's! Try them! Write 
for literature. Western 
Cartridge Company, 
854 Hunter Ave., East 
Alton, II. 
Cadet Major Charles J. Hitch 

(Kemper Military School) Na- 

tional Military Schools Cham- 


pion. He uses Lubaloy car- 
tridges. 














WELL, boys, every regular outdoor fellow 

should be nicely browned on each side by 
this time, what with our old friend the sun 
working overtime as chief cook. 

One thing we are hoping and that is that 
the cook may have—before this month is 
well started—a special hot pan on which to 
brown a certain good-for-nothing, lazy old 
boy known to us as Old Idle Five Minutes. 

Let’s help roast him. Send in samples of 
his own collectings and we'll make it hot for 
him. 

For the hottest jokes sent in which are 
accepted and published a Boy Scout Diary 
will be awarded. No contributions returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped, return- 
addressed envelope. 

Agreed 

The mother said angrily: “If you children 
don’t agree, I shall have to take your pie 
away.” 

The youngest replied: ‘‘But, mama, we do 
agree, Bill wants the biggest piece and so 
do I.” 

A Difference 

TEACHER: How old would a person be who 
was born in 1890? 

WILLIE: Man or woman? 








Keeping It Dark? 
PARENT: What are you drawing, Jim? 
Younc Jim: Why, a dog. 
PARENT: But where’s it’s tail? 
YounGc Jr: Oh, that’s still in the ink 
ottle. 


Nothing to It 
TENDERFOOT: Say, do you know what they 
lo with the holes in stale doughnuts 
First Ciass Scout: They break them up 
and use them to stuff macaroni. 


Modern Speed 
Little Boy Blue come honk your horn 
Your cars at the cross roads, 
Your brake lining’s worn. 
But Little Boy Blue made narry a peep, 
Now he’s under a tombstone fast asleep, 





Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 











Blowing Himself 
The first time a Scotchman used free air in 
a garage he blew out four tires. 


Was Not Prepared for It 
First TENDERFOOT: What is that bump 
you have on your forehead? 
SEcoND TENDERFOOT: Oh, that is where a 
thought struck me. 


We’ve Recognized Them Several Times 
If Adam came back to earth the only thing 
he’d recognize would be the jokes. 
Milliners: Attention , 
A woman with more money than brains was 


bragging about her trip to the city. 
bought lots of lovely things, a big hat ale 





trimmed with oyster feathers.” 


ye No, me here, the depot lost. 
Take Your Choice 


“We. ~ over, sir. 











Men May Come and Men May Go— 
UncLE: Come, Percy, let’s go to the house. 
Percy (on first visit to country): Wait just 

a minute, Uncle John, I want to see the end 
of this little brook go by. 


Lost 


“‘Fer de goodness sakes,” exclaimed an old- 
time darky as he shuffled along in a depart- 
ment store, “I can’t find nothin’ at all.” 

“Are you looking for something in men’s 
clothing?” asked the polite floorwalker. 

‘No, sir, boss, I ain’t,” explained the old 
man. “TI’se looking for supp’n in wimmen’s 
clothing; I’se lost my wife some’eres in dis 
place.” 











Hurry Up 

In the old days if any one missed a stage- | 
coach, he was contented to wait two or three | 
days for the next one. Now he lets out a | 
squawk if he misses one section of a revolving 
door. 

Take It Calmly 

“IT suppose you were nervous when you 
first went to collect that bill.’’ 

“No, I was calm and collected.” 


More Than He Expected 


A tenderfoot reached into his pocket for | 
one-half dollar and all that he found was | 
one hole (whole). 








Great 

TEACHER: Tommy, what does the prefix 
mag mean? 

Tommy: Large. 

TEACHER: Give an illustration. 

Tommy: I like magpies. 

Up to Date 

TENDERFOOT (in the city): What are those 
things sticking out from the sides of that sky- 
scraper? 

Frrst Ciass: Oh, those are mile posts. 

Too Much of It 

First Crass Scout: If ignorance is bliss 
you’d better get your life insured. 

TENDERFOOT: Why? 

First Cass Scout: Because you’re apt 
to die of joy. 


| 


Easy 
“Have you had static on your radio?” 
Novice: Well, we had Los Angeles and 
Cuba, and I am sure we could get static if we 
wanted to. 


Something Missing 
CHINAMAN: Will you tell me where the 
depot is? 
STRANGER: What’s the matter, are you 
lost2.. 


Boy: I’ve added these figures up ten times 


EmpioyvEr: Good boy. 
Boy: And here are the ten answers, sir. 
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Bob! Bob! 


Steady now! In a moment it will 


gounder. Then for action! 


With reel well oiled and line pre- 
served with 3-in-One, you're sure 
to land the big ones, no matter 
how hard they fight. 


3-in-One 


is also great for guns, air rifles, bi- 
cycles, roller skates, tools, Pen- 
etrates quickly; oils perfectly. Rub- 
bed on metal parts, 3-in-One pre- 
vents rust and tarnish. Polishes 
beautifully, paint, enamel, wood. 


3-in-One is an oil compound—adif- 
ferent—better than ordinary oils. 
In two size Handy Cans and three size 
bottles at all good hardware, drug, gro- 
cery and general stores. 

Manufactured since 1894 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. New York, N. Y. 

" K945 











Generous sam- 
FREE:57 with novel 
floating label and illustra. 
ted circulars. Request 
them on a postal card. 


























easily, permanently corrected, Win hap- 
piness ani success. Ask for full information 
and special phonograph rd. Send dime for postage 


12966 Woodward Ave., The LEWIS INSTITUTE, Detroit 








SILVER ACE 
SCALE MODEL GLIDER 


EVERY model owner should enjoy 
the sport of flying this latest prod- 
uct of SILVER ACE engineers. It has 
a demountable tapered wing and a 
celluloid fuselage. In performance 
and appearance it will surprise you. 
Launched by hand, catapulted from 
the ground or released from an alti- 
tude, it will teach you much about the 
new art of gliding. If your dealer 
does not carry it send $1.50 to us, cov- 
ering its cost delivered to you. 
Our new 32-page catalog describes it and 
17 other scientifically designed models and 
construction sets. Convertible mono- 
planes, bipl pl ! A new all 
metal Ford! A new racing biplane! A 
new low wing Fairchild! Also a History of 
Flight with pictures of the big ships. 


Send 10 cents for your catalog 


AERO MODEL CO. 
ee 
T 111 — Wacker Drive 


cago, Illinois 
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Sail to the Rescue | 
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lipped young Captain, clinging desperately to 
his dignity, was being helped over the side. 
The transfer completed, the cutter swirled off, 
and the Roaring Ace, responding to a vicious 
jam of the wheel, tacked homeward. 

Some time later Ben Poston turned the 
wheel over to his mate and clumped below 
to see his involuntary guest. Sitting squarely 
in a chair, the injured youth, unable to bear 
the slightest pressure against his body, 
gripped the edge of the cabin table with both 
hands and did his best to stifle the groans 
that broke from his lips at every lurch of 
the ship. 

“| slipped on the bridge ladder,” he gasped, 
looking up at the grizzled schooner captain. 
The old man nodded. 

‘“‘Wonder ya didn’t break yer confounded 
neck on them consarned things. Give me a 
wooden ladder every time.” 

And having taken this last crack at iron 
ships and their attending nuisances, he pro- 
ceeded to make his passenger as comfortable 
as he could. 

Though there were no telephones on board 
the Roaring Ace, and not even a speaking 
tube connecting with the bridge, Ben 
Windsor sensed the changing creak and 
whine of his dangling tackle just as soon as 
a seaman came stumping below with a call 
for the skipper. 

The storm was upon the schooner before 
the old man could gain the deck, however 
and the old tub heeled over under a sudden 
furious gust of wind. The jib was torn from 
its lashings in a twinkling, and had the main 
boom not been snugged down by cunning 
hands it certainly would have been swept 
across the deck with terrible effect. In five 
minutes the seas were leaping at the wallow- 
ing bark, and everything not nailed down 
had gone overboard. In ten minutes the 
Roaring Ace had lost all headway. Her top- 
masts were bending like buggy whips, and 
huge combers were sweeping her from stem 
to stern. 

Slowly but surely, taking the pounding 
seas in a way calculated to do the least 
damage, Captain Ben Windsor coaxed the 
Roaring Ace home. No sooner had the first 
hawser looped a wharf bight, however, when 
the bare-headed figure of the Marine Super- 
intendent came tearing across the slip to 
meet them. 

“For God’s sake, Ben,’ he shouted, 
thrusting a yellow paper under the old 
skippers eyes. ‘“‘The Sea Scout’s foundering.” 

For a second or two the veteran seaman 
stared at him without replying. 

“Can’t you send any help?” 

“There’s nothing in port but the little 
barge tug, and her captain won’t take a 
chance.” 

Ben Windsor’s reply was sharp and to the 
point. 

“Cast off them blasted ropes, men, we’re 
going back.” 

lor the first few miles or so the Roaring 
Ace, protected from the full force of the 
wind by the rocky: headlands, made fair 
speed to her goal. But when she finally 


poked her blunt nose into the open river and 
caught the full blast of that terrible wind on 
her quarter, she heeled over till her decks 
were awash. With half her available canvas 
aloft, Ben Poston, his white whiskers blowing 
in the gale, crouched over the brown oak 
wheel and coaxed the Roaring Ace into the 
very teeth of the storm. 

‘*She’s plugging too much sail,’ shouted 
a nervous seaman. ‘You'll pull the sticks 
out of her.” 

The whiskered master glared down at 
the man in ominous silence. “I'll have ye 
know that the Roaring Ace’s never lost a 
mast yet,” he bellowed. And the seaman 
shrank away. 

By this time the terrific pressure on the 
schooner’s topsails was digging her nose into 
the trough of the waves, and her backstays 
threatened to snap with every plunge. With 
the wind whipping the spray into his bearded 
face, and feet planted wide apart on the 
slanting deck, old Ben peered through the 
driving mist and tuned his ear to the clack- 
ing blocks and whining stays. 

Slowly, out of the murk and mist clinging 
low to the battered old schooner, moved a 
figure. And old Ben suddenly whirled to 
meet young Davis’s blood-shot eyes. 

“Where are we, Captain?” 

“God knows,” shouted old Ben. “I can’t 
see a thing.” 

Stunned at the realization that the reckless 
old mariner had ventured out in that fearful 
storm without bothering about compass 
bearings, the young officer couldn’t think of 
a word to say. Wincing from the pain of 
his shattered collarbone, he swayed with 
the lurching schooner and sent up a wordless 
prayer for the gallant men fighting for their 
lives somewhere out there in the storm. 

“‘Cutter ahoy,” suddenly bellowed a hoarse 
voice overhead. And Ted made a wild 
grab for a stanchion as the Roaring Ace 
buried her nose under a mountain of water 
and shivered like a stricken thing. 

“Hard aport,” roared the lookout. 

“Hard aport it is,” echoed old Ben. And 
with her scuppers under water, the Roaring 
Ace rounded the floundering cutter under 
full sail. 

“‘Stand by with a rope,” bellowed old Ben. 
And Ted shrank away from the rail with an 
involuntary cry as the schooner suddenly 
swung in towards the crippled Revenue boat. 

“Down with them sails.” 

A creaking of unoiled pulleys, hoarse pant- 
ings of aged lungs, and the Roaring Ace, 
head to the wind, came to a stop with her 
prow hardly a dozen yards from the helpless 
Sea Scout. 

It was a magnificent piece of seamanship 
the old sailor pulled off. And before the 
dumfounded young captain had time to re- 
cover his composure the exhausted crew were 
being hauled free of the water-logged cutter. 
And even as Ted gripped the hand of his 
overjoyed men, high and shrill above the roar 
of the storm bellowed old Ben’s voice. 


“Up with them sails there, you lubbers,, 


and we'll shake a leg for home.” 





Yesterday’s To-day | 
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All of a sudden each camp became ani- 
mated with life, here a patrol cooking and 
another hanging blankets out to sun, there a 
patrol performing national dances and games. 
\ll the time there surged along the avenue 
between the camps a horde of sightseers from 
all parts, many of whom had been Scouts 
themselves, They talked much of a War—a 
war that had been. 

“Why do they talk so much of war?” asked 
Pat of his knightly Patron. ‘The only war I 
can remember at all was in South Africa.” 

“That pales into insignificance against the 
happenings of 1914-18, when most of the 
great Powers flew at each others throats,” 
was the quiet reply. 

Just at that moment a maroon flag went 
up and post haste from every corner campers 
and crowds were making their way to the 
high ground in the park. Already more than 
fiity thousand Scouts and huge crowds of 
other folk had gathered. 

“Look at the dais, Pat!” directed his guide, 
‘there’s some one you know.” 


1929 


“Why! It’s the general, the good old 
general,” was the joyous reply. 

The Chief Scout, for it was none other, 
looked perhaps a little older now than he did 
at Brownsea, but radiantly happy as he sur- 
veyed his vast family, who, so Pat’s guide 
informed him, had at an earlier and smaller 
International Jamboree in 1920 heralded 
him as ‘‘ Chief Scout of the World!” 

‘Tell me, who are those beside the Chief?” 
Pat asked excitedly. 

“The figure on his right in Scout uniform 
is the King’s eldest son the Prince of Wales, 
in the rochet is the Archbishop and beside 
him are two other princes, all of them 
Scouts. Others, the highest and greatest in 
the land, and not only in this land but in 
lands beyond the sea are behind the Chief. 
See that figure beside the Prince, that is the 
American Ambassador. All have come to pay 
Sir Robert honor at the coming of age of the 
Boy Scouts.” 

“Gee Whizz,” ejaculated Pat. “What a 
day! And I saw the beginning. Lucky me!” 


How your Voice 
(rosses the Ocean 


CI A Bell System Advertisement 


TELEPHONING across the Atlantic ocean is one 
of the wonders of the world today. It is mar- 
velous to think that the people of two conti- 
nents can talk with one another. But even 
more amazing is how this is made possible. 

There are several different steps in the set- 
ting up of a transatlantic telephone connection. 
Your voice, spoken into your telephone trans- 
mitter, is first carried over regular telephone 
wires to New York City—so far, no different 
from any long distance call. 

In New York, your voice is carried into the 
long distance office and strengthened by a 
vacuum tube amplifier which keeps the voice 
currents always at the right strength. 

From the long distance office your voice is 
sent out—still over telephone lines—to a radio 
transmitter station on Long Island. In the radio 
transmitter the voice currents are again 
strengthened, enormously more than belies 
and changed into radio waves. These waves 
are then broadcast from the tall transmitting 
towers with enough power back of them to 
send them across the ocean. At this stage the 
electrical energy used to carry the voice cur- 
rents is powerful enough to light several 
hundred homes brilliantly. 

When your voice is next heard from it is 
being caught by a radio receiving station in 
Scotland. From there it travels down to London 
over special telephone lines. When it reaches 
the London telephone office, it is sent over or- 
dinary telephone circuits to the receiver at the 
ear of the listener. 

The answering voice in returning to the 
United States is  Aeredn from a nm Ss trans- 
mitter in England to a receiving station at 
Houlton, Maine. Special telephone circuits 
carry it to New York, and thence over the 
regular telephone system back to you. 

his sounds like a long trip, but it all hap- 

ns in a very small fraction of a second. It is 

ard to realize that the voice you hear has 
actually come across the ocean. 

Telephone service is now available between 
the United States and Cuba, Canada, Mexico, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland and most of the other countries 
of Europe. 























Thrills! 


perilous treasure hunt in bandit- 


This novel complete, and nine 


223 Spring St., New York, N. Y. 











Ve", will get them aplenty by 
reading this exciting novel of a 


ridden Mexico. 


THE 
ENCHANTED 
HILL 
By Arthur 0. Friel 


other splendid stories in the 


August 1st Issue 


on request. Address 
d, Editor, Dept. F, 








A New IDEAL 
Model Airplane 





The 
‘‘American Eagle’’ 


Wing Span: 26 in. Weight: 3% oz. 


Distinctive in design — new in construction — a 
light, durable, fast-flying model with IDEAL’S 
twenty years’ experience behind it, and months of 
dependable performance before it! Wonderful sta- 
bility in the air, and GUARANTEED to FLY 
when hand or ground launched. Many new con- 
struction features; motor can be wound with winder 
without removing from fuselage; indestructible 
— gear; new type propeller; Construction 
easy. 


Construction Assembled 
Set—$2.50 Model—$5.00 


Sold by Toy, Sporting Goods and Department 
Stores. Ask for the IDEAL “American Eagle” 
Model. If unobtainable, order direct. West of 
Denver, prices are 50c higher. 


64-Page Catal of Models, 5 
Parts and Supplies for builders IC 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
24 West 19th St. New York City 
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Thrills Galore! 


The Dog Fight, by Raoul F. Whitfield 
Action over the line in France! 
The Rustling Match 
A comedy cowboy story with the 
kick of a bronc! 
Under the Mines 
War under the Turkish Fleet in 
the Bosphorus! 
The Eagle Flaps its Wings 
by Paschal N. Strong 
A gliding story that will carry 
you away! ' 
Rivals in Courage 
Caesar demanded more than 
courage of those who would 
serve him. 


And much more! Rey, 
IN THE SEPTEMBER JSSUE ~ 











12 BIG ISSUES FOR $2.00 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
Park Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross out two), please send BOYS’ LIFE 
for six months, one year, two years (cross out two), beginning with the 



















“Yes, very! Pat. Although you were at 
Brownsea in 1907, the Scouts only started 
properly in 1908, that is why to-day is their 
coming-of-age or twenty-first birthday.” 

“Who is the lady in the blue unifomr?” 
demanded Pat. 

“Well, Pat, shortly after thousands of 
boys had enrolled as scouts, their sisters 
demanded a similar opportunity, so that 
Chief Scout started the Girl Guides. Later 
on, after he had married, his wife, the lady 
in blue, became the Chief Guide.” 

Pav ents there?” 

“The two lively girls and the boy standing 
by the Chief are his children.” 4 

Pat eyed them for a moment with envy as 
they stood there radiant in their father’s 
happiness, while ovation after ovation hailed 
him as the greatest peacemaker the world had 
seen among mortal men. 

Around the arena headed by a band and 
announced by emblems the Scouts of the 
nations wended in procession. As they 
passed, hordes of Scouts in scotch kilts com- 
menced a wild Highland Fling, to the ac- 
companiment of their pipers. A pageant of 
druids and scenes from Livingston’s exploits 
in Africa ended with a massed folk-dancing 
display by Scouts from every English county. 

A mile or two aside, on a great stretch of 
water, scouts with unfamiliar headgear— 
white covered sailor caps—enacted pirates. 

“Sea Scouts,” interposed Pat’s guardian. 
“Notice how skilfully and easily they man- 
age their boats.” 

Nearer at hand was a field full of small 
boys in jerseys and green caps. A notice 
near the gate announced that a Wolf Cubs 
Rally was in progress. To Pat’s look of in- 
quiry his guide hastened to explain that in 
Britain and a few other countries Wolf Cubs 
were started as a later development for the 
younger brothers, who had insisted on not 
being left out of Scouting, even though they 
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were only between eight and twelve years of 
age. 
In a corner buzzing round a marquee were 
a number of Girl Guides in their neat blue 
uniforms. They were busily engaged in 
staffing the hospital for Scouts, who had been 
so unscoutlike as to overeat or otherwise had 
become casualties. 
Darkness came on and from twenty differ- 
ent camps Pat could see the campfires 
ing. The voices of the nations rose in 
yarn and song as the boys of the world 
cemented their friendships and forgot that 
they were of different’ colors, habits and 


‘When the world was very young,” said 
Pat’s guide, “the fathers of these very boys 
sought to settle their differences by murder- 
ing each other. Things look a bit more 
cheery now, though! instead of murder we 
have Good Turns, and at last men are beat- 
ing their swords into ploughshares—thanks 
to him whom you of Brownsea called “the 
general.” 

“Yes, but I shall call him ‘Chief’ in 
future,” said Pat. 

“Well, I must be off,”’ said St. George as 
he mounted his charger, who all this time had 
been grazing close by. ‘‘Run down now, Pat 
and take your part.” With a parting smile 
he added “Call on me any time you want me.” 

“Right ho, Sir,” replied Pat, and running 
down St. Michael’s Mount he sang out to his 
patron, “Thanks awfully, Sir, for all your 
jolly help.” 


‘THE sun was rising, and near by Pat’s tent 

the patrol cooks were busily preparing 
breakfast. A particularly lusty crackle from 
some dry piece of wood caused Pat to awake 
with a start. He was just in time to see the 
face of the Chief Scout looking in, and to 
hear him make some pert remark of what 
the morning had been like! 








The Landing Field 
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operators than there are for pilots, because 
they also can secure positions on the ground— 
a situation where an airplane pilot is naturally 
at a disadvantage! A great many boys, of 
course, are already proficient in radio build- 
ing and operation, and will appreciate as 
experts the remarkable refinement of appara- 
tus to be used on aircraft. 

Radio communication was recently estab- 
lished between an airplane in flight and the 
telephone system of New York City. When 
the reporter of a New York newspaper put 
in his call for the city desk, it went through 
all the different routine connections, with the 
utmost ease just as an ordinary call without 
attracting attention, as the waiting reporter 
noticed from his perch in the air. The first 
hitch came when the office boy who answers 
the city desk telephone thought it must be a 
joke when the reporter in the flying telephone 
booth told him he was up in the sky, and 
refused to call the city editor to the phone. 
At last he decided to take a chance on calling 
the boss. As the reporter had only five 
minutes in which to talk, you can imagine 
how he felt when his best efforts were blocked 
by 2 boy who knew too much to do what he 
was told. 

Regular communication is maintained 
with Commander Byrd in Little America, 
and the navy super-dirigibles now being 
built at Akron will have a communication 
range exceeding eight thousand miles. The 
Rohrbach-Rostra, the flying-boat for trans- 
Atlantic service, a very fine wireless set 
that weighs only twelve pounds, with which 
they expect to reach Berlin from the Battery. 
The Graf Zeppelin is now conducting experi- 
ments with telephoning across the ocean 
from the air. 


Questions and Answers 

What are the different types of dirigible 
balloons? 

1. Rigid—having a framework of dura- 
lumin in which are placed a number of gas 
cells. 2. Semi-rigid—having a rigid frame- 
work keel to which the envelope is attached. 


3. Non-rigid—a gas envelope without frame- 
work, underneath which car containing 


ngers and motor is suspended. The 
eadin. R-34, R-1oo, Los Angeles, and the 
Shenandoah were types of rigid dirigibles; the 
Romar, Norge and Italia in which Nobile flew 
over the North Pole were types of semi-rigid 
and the small exhibition dirigibles were 
usually non-rigid. 
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What are the relative advantages of a dirigible 
balloon and an airplane? 

A dirigible balloon has what is known as 
static lift. An airplane cannot stand still 
relative to the air and although it may have 
greater speed, the dirigible may have some 
advantages in long distance flights from one 
part of the globe to the other. As it becomes 
larger, up to a limit of about fifteen million 
cubic feet, it becomes more and more efficient. 
The airplane will probably be used for shorter 
and more frequent flights. 

What is “static lift’’? 

Static lift is the lifting power obtained by 
virtue of the object being lighter than the air 
and its ability to float as a cork floats upon 
water. The amount of lift depends upon the 
amount of gas and its purity. 

What is “dynamic lift” in a dirigible? 

Dynamic lift in a dirigible is the lift due 
to the air pressure underneath the hull as the 
dirigible is forced through the air by the 
propeller and engines. 


Of what are the gas cells in a dirigible 
balloon made? 

The gas cells in a dirigible balloon are 
usually made of what is known as gold 
beater’s skin. This material is made from 
the intestines of cattle which is very strong 
and tough and of light weight and has the 
advantage of being able to prevent leakage 
of hydrogen gas. Material made of vul- 
canized rubber for the gas cells is being 
experimented with. 


Of what is the frame of a dirigible balloon 
made? 


Usually of duralumin braced with piano 
wire. Duralumin is an alloy of aluminum, 
copper, iron and silicon and has a tensile 
strength in excess of 40,000 pounds to the 
square inch. 


Describe the principal parts of a spherical 
balloon? 


A spherical balloon consists of an envelope 
containing gas—usually coal gas or hydrogen 
(in some cases helium is used but this gas is 
very expensive). A light network is stretched 
over the envelope to which suspension ropes 
are attached and gathered below and fastened 
to a concentrating ring or lode ring, to which 
the basket or car containing the passengers 
and ballast is hung. A butterfly valve and 2 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


valve rope extending down through the 
center of the balloon into the car enables the 
pilot to open the valve and govern the escape 
of gas. There is also provided a rip panel 
in the fabric of the envelope near the top of 
the balloon which can be torn away upon the 
balloon reaching the ground allowing the 
gas to escape immediately so that the balloon 
will not be blown along the ground in case of 
landing in a high wind. A trail or guide rope 
extending below the balloon about 250 feet, 
a grappling hook or anchor, sand ballast sacs 
and instruments usually a statoscope telling 
whether the balloon is rising or falling, an 
aneroid barometer, a thermometer, hydrom- 
eter. barograph or recording barometer, 
compass and radio sets complete the equip- 
ment. 


Why do they use fuel gas in a dirigible (blau 
gas)? 

Fuel gas is about the same weight as air so 
it does not add to the load of the dirigible 


and as it is consumed in the engines it does 
not change the weight of the airship thus 
enabling longer flights to be made without 
change in the fuel weight. 


Name some of the best known dirigible 
balloons and their accomplishments. 

The English dirigible R-34 crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean to New York and returned in 
seventy-five hours (1919). 

The Zeppelin dirigible now called the Los 
Angeles came from Friedrichshafen to Lake- 
hurst in eighty-one hours. 

The Norge flew from Rome to Nome piloted 
by Amundsen and Nobile. The Jialia flew 
from Rome over the North Pole and was 
wrecked in the Arctic regions in April, 1928. 


What is a “‘balloonet?”’ 

A balloonet is a small balloon usually inflated 
with air under pressure placed on the inside 
of a non-rigid or semi-rigid dirigible in order 
to keep the envelope in its proper shape. 


Hints for a Lazy Day 


[N OUR comments on books, we have more 
than once emphasized the value and in- 
terest of one story published last autumn, 
namely; The Trumpeter of Krakow, by 
Eric P. Kelly. Readers who have profited by 
our recommendation of this book will doubt- 
less be interested to know that it was awarded 
the John Newbery Medal by the Children’s 
Librarians’ Section of the American Library 
Association. This Organization awards the 
medal each year to the author of the most 
distinguished book for young people. The 
medal is named in honor of John Newbery, 
an eighteenth century publisher and book- 
seller, who was one of the first publishers 
to devote attention to children’s books. It is 
the gift of Frederic G. Melcher of New York 
City. Mr. Kelly is a professor at Dartmouth 
College but he spent some time studying and 
teaching at the University of Krakow. 


Desert Mavericks. Caught and branded 
by Eve Ganson. Published by Wallace 
Hebberd, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

An amusing compilation of charming verse 
and even more charming illustration about 
the creatures to be found in the Sonoran 
desert is highly praised by Dr. Hornaday for 
its authentic natural history in an introduc- 
tion. To give readers a bit of 
its flavor we reproduce one of 
its delightful pages. 


Opportunity Ahead! 
Edited by Clayton H. Ernst 


Illustration 
from “Desert 
Mavericks” 
(Wallace 
Hebberd) 







and Trentwell Mason White. Published by 
D. Appleton & Company. $1.50. 

A boy who has any idea of taking up aviation, 
radio, teaching, the ministry, library work, act- 
ing, detective work, or going into the Army or 
Navy, would do well to read this book, since on 
each of these subjects there is a presentation 
of the opportunities and drawbacks by one 
who has followed such work as a career. 


Noah’s Cargo, by George Jennison. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

A book of information about animals and 
birds which has a most unusual slant is this 
English publication. It gives a great deal of 
information about parrots, and birds of para- 
dise, pictures a day in the Roman arena, and 
is illustrated with admirable pictures from 
old books and sculptures. 


Johnny Appleseed, by Vachel Lindsay. 
Published by the Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

Scouts are doubtless familiar with the name 
of Johnny Appleseed. In this volume they will 
find not only the poem about him, but The 
Ghost of Buffaloes, Abraham Lincoln Walks at 
Midnight, and other poems of interest to them. 


The Silent Force, by T. Morris Long- 
Streth. Published by the 
Century Co. $4.00. 
Readers who have been 
fascinated by stories of the 
exploits of the Canadian 
Mounted will find in this 
book true stories of the 
deeds of the men of this 
force which surpass in thrill 
and interest anything in fic- 
tion. The book contains a 
complete history of the 
force; its organization and 
development, and the vari- 
ous changes to which chang- 
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The dry mouth is moistened 
and edgy nerves calmed by 
this little joy bringer. 

Big in benefits, small 
in cost. 





TASTE the 
Juice of 


. Real Mint Leaves 
Hot days lose their terror 

in the cooling freshness of 

WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT. 
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HORATIO ALGER 
1929 STYLE 


N America today, there are probably very few boys who have 
not at one time or other read the stories of Horatio Alger and 
gloried in the struggles of the hero on his road to success. 


| 3d real life there are many examples of success that rival the stories 
of Alger. Probably no single factor has contributed more of 
them than the Western Union Messenger Service. Such brilliant 
leaders as Andrew Carnegie, John D. Larkin, Edward M. Herr 
J. M. Kurn, Frederick C. Peters, Col. Robert C. Clowry, former 
president of the company, and others started their business careers 
as messengers. 


YY SSTERN UNION offers every boy in America the same ad- 
vantages these men had. A job as a messenger furnishes 
healthful, interesting work with good pay. Each messenger receives 


a sound business training and through daily contact with business — 


men of the day has many opportunities to better himself in whatever 
line of business he likes best. 


—— he has vacations with pay, gets his bicycle at cost and re. 
ceives many opportunities for recreation. 


F you want to make a big stride along the 

road to success, see our local manager to- 

day. He will give you full information about 
the Messenger Service. 


‘WESTERN UNION 


essenger Service 
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“| GREAT AMERICAN 
SCOUTS—SERIES No. 4 





mm Captain 
4 Meriwether Lewis, 


the first white man to see the source 
of the Missouri River, was waiting 


for his companions. It was supper 
time, and he was hungry. Seeing 
some buffaloes, he fired. No sooner 
did one drop than a bear leaped out 
of the brush. 


It was no time to argue. Lewis did 
an 80-yard sprint to the river, with 
the bear after him. Plunging in, he 
quickly turned around and pointed 
his spontoon at its nose. This old 
Indian trick so surprised the bear 
that he whirled on his haunches and 
went back to eat the dead buffalo. 


Captain Lewis must have had his feet in 
condition to do a stunt like that. But 
those great American scouts all knew 
that care of the feet was important. 


Boy Scouts are just as careful today. 
Thousands are wearing Excelsior 
OFFICIAL Scout Shoes. They want 
to give their feet every protection and 
comfort, and have style as well. 


They are selected by your national 
chiefs as the kind you should wear 
to be correctly dressed, and they 
carry your seal on the lining. If you 
don’t know where they are sold, 
ask us. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 


Authorized Manufacturer of Boy Scout 
and Seascout Shoes 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
Made in seven attractive styles and of high- 
grade leather. Your Scout Seal is on the 
lining—the Official Scout Shoe. 





The Oficial 
Boy Scout 
Service Shoe 





EXCEL 


Official Boy Scout 


Shoes 


N 


FREE—Please send me a copy of “Know 
Your Knots,” that interesting free booklet 
for Boy Scouts. 

Name 


Street Address Sacaaennesei 
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Dinnie’s Weak Backhand 


(Concluded from page 11) 











“TD innie’s forehand again! Isn’t he mar- 
velous, to-day?” 

“Good-bye game!” 

Stepping into the service, Dinnie smashed 
a high bounding ball back at Corky Jewett 
so fast that Corky barely had time to get his 
racket in front of the ball, the ball bounding 
off to the side and out of court. 

“Put her there!” cried. Bert, hobbling up. 
“You did it, Dinnie!” 

“Yes, but you?” rejoined Dinnie, anx- 
iously. ‘‘What you going to do? You've 
got to play Big Bill yet!” 

Bert shook his head, wincing with pain, and 
limped off the court, Dinnie helping, as the 
crowd buzzed with excitement and concern. 

Dutton Hall was in the lead, two matches 
to none. But with Captain Bert injured. 
The team comprised only four players. If he 
couldn’t go on the court against Big Bill, the 
meet might almost as well be forfeited. 
Neither Ted Lowing nor Carl Fisher was 
rated a chance against the Brinkman ace. 
And Dinnie’s opposing him would be even 
more foolhardy despite his brilliant fore- 
handed exhibition in the doubles. 


A TENSE little group of players gathered 

about their team captain in the club- 
house as Coach Rickard slipped off his tennis 
shoe, stripped down the sock and examined 
the ankle. 

“You're done for today,” he announced at 
once when he saw it. 

Ted and Carl exchanged sober glances. 

‘Guess it’s up to us!” they said, almost 
together. 

“One of you has got to win!” urged Dinnie. 
“*We only need one more match to clinch it!” 

“But who’s going to play who?” asked 
Ted. ‘‘Somebody’s got to take on Big Bill!” 

Dutton Hall’s team captain rose up, 
giving a quick glance at the Coach and then 
pointing to his doubles partner. 

“Dinnie’s going to play him,” he said. 

“Me?” exclaimed Dinnie, shocked. 

Ted and Carl looked aghast—dumfounded. 
Bert must be out of his head! 

“You fellows go out there and play like 
you’ve never played before!” ordered Bert. 
“If either of you win it takes the load off 
Dinnie. If not I’ll try to have Dinnie in 
shape to give Big Bill the battle of his life!” 

Ted and Carl stared at their team captain 
in amazement. 

“Get out of here!”; commanded Coach 
Rickard. “You’re due on the courts. Leave 
the rest to Bert!” 

Nodding wonderingly, the two Dutton Hall 
team members backed through the door of 
the clubhouse and turned their faces resolutely 
toward the courts where their Brinkman 
opponents were eagerly awaiting them. 

“Tt doesn’t make sense to me,” mumbled 
Ted. “But I suppose Bert knows what he’s 
doing.” 

“‘ And the Coach is behind him,” answered 
Carl. “So he must think— Maybe they’re 
both crazy! At any rate, if one of us doesn’t 
win, the meet’s as good as gone!” 

In the clubhouse as cheers from without 
announced the start of the two singles 
matches prior to what had been planned as 
the feature event—the meeting of Brinkman 
and Dutton Hall team captains, stars of their 
respective schools—one Bert Morrow, with 
Coach Rickard tightly taping his swelling 
ankle, gave voice to things of which his 
doubles partner had never dreamed. 

“Dinnie,” spoke Bert, huskily. “I had 
this injured ankle coming to me. It’s making 
me do what I should have done without it. 
Coach here knows what I mean. He got 
wise the other day when he saw I wasn’t so 
anxious to help you out with your backhand.” 

“But you did help me out,” protested 
Dinnie. “Tried your best but I——” 

“I didn't try my best,” contradicted Dut- 
ton Hall’s team captain, shamefacedly. 
“That’s just the trouble. I’ve known what’s 
wrong with your backhand since the first 
of the season.” 

Dinnie’s eyes widened. “You—you have?’ 
he blurted, with a side glance at the Coach. 

Bert nodded, hurrying on. “Don’t in- 
terrupt me,” he pleaded. “We haven’t 
much time. You’ve always been willing to 
give me credit, Dinnie, but I—I wanted the 
credit all for myself. I wanted to be the 
best player on the team, wanted to be cap- 
tain and I knew—I could tell if you were 
once put on to where your backhand was off— 
I couldn’t stand up against you.” 





“ Aw, you could, too!” objected Dinnie. 

“T know what I’m talking about!” insisted 
Bert. “Your forehand’s a wonder, and if a 
fellow didn’t have your weak backhand to 
play to, you’d make it plenty tough for him! 
Dinnie, we’ve got at least half an hour before 
Ted and Carl will be through with their 
matches and I’m supposed to take the court 
against Big Bill. In that half-hour I’m going 
to show you exactly what’s holding you up 
on your backhand. It’s just a little thing, 
and the minute I point it out you ought to 
be able to correct it. Anyhow, we’re going to 
take that side court and do what we can!” 

“But, Bert—your ankle!” protested Dinnie. 

“Forget it!” rejoined Dutton Hall’s team 
captain, putting his taped foot testily to the 
floor. “‘It’ll hold up that long and we’ve got 
to win this meet!” 

Out behind the stands, on the side court, 
mindful of the yells of the crowd, three 
figures labored feverishly. One of them, 
Coach Rickard, played the part of ball boy, 
chasing about the court, saving a limping 
figure every step possible. 

“Tt’s your footwork that’s wrong!” criti- 
cized this figure, as the fellow on the other 
side the net gave him eager attention. 
“You're hitting the ball flat-footed on your 
backhand. Time your step with your swing 
like you do on your forehand. Watch!” 

And the limping figure demonstrated. 

“Now you try it!” 

The willing pupil followed directions and 
exclaimed with joy at the result. 

“T get you!” he cried. “Gee, is it as 
simple as that?” 

Cheers from the court indicated that one 
of the matches had been finished. A specta- 
tor on the top row of the stands obligingly 
called down the score. 

“Ted Lowing just lost, three sets to one!” 


“How’s Carl getting on?” called the 
Coach. 
“He’s down, two sets to one. Making a 


great fight!” came the answering information. 

“A great fight isn’t enough,” groaned the 
Coach. ‘Go to it, Dinnie! Be sure you’ve 
gotten onto it! Don’t fool yourself now!” 

“He’s got it!” assured Dutton Hall’s 
team captain. “But he needs all the practice 
he can put in. You mind hitting the balls 
to him, Coach? My ankle——” 

Coach Rickard seized Bert’s racket from 
him as Bert sank down in the grass beside 
the court. From this position he called en- 
couragement to a fellow who had just been 
shown how to overcome a serious weakness 
in play. 

Another roar from the stands, some twenty 
minutes later, signalled the end of the second 
singles match and inquiry revealed that Carl 
Fisher had lost, also three sets to one, but all 
of the sets deuce affairs. 

“The old meet’s tied!” cried a fan. “Two 
matches apiece. And now for the battle, 
Big Bill against Cap Bert! Wonder how his 
ankle is?” 

Consternation took hold of the home hopes 
with the referee’s announcement that a sub- 
stitution had been made necessary. Dinnie 
Upson representing Dutton Hall in place of 
Capt. Bert Morrow, forced to retire on 
account of injury. 

“*Tt’s all over now,” said a wise one, sadly. 

On the Brinkman bench, team members 
excitedly discussed the change. 

“Tt’s a great break for us,” admitted Big 
Bill Nelson. “Though I’m sorry we couldn’t 
have had a crack at Dutton Hall’s strongest 
line-up. I might have had some trouble 
beating Morrow, but this Upson ought to be a 
cinch. All I’ve got to do is keep ’em on his 
backhand.” 

“That’s all,” agreed Corky. 
and this meet’s in the bag!” 

“Bert,” said Dinnie, as he prepared to 
take the court to represent his school for the 
first time in the singles. “All I can say is— 
you’re a prince!” 

“Don’t!” pleaded Bert. “I don’t deserve 
any thanks for this. You had it coming to 
you. Go out there, Dinnie, and give Big 
Bill the surprise of his life!” 

Dinnie went, and the surprise was not 
confined alone to Big Bill. The whole tennis 
gallery sat in stunned amazement at the 
startling change in his play. As the Brink- 
man High star commenced hammering at his 
backhand and Dinnie managed to return the 
first few drives, a murmur of amusement 
went the rounds. Dinnie wasn’t getting too 
much direction on his backhand returns, but 


“Do that 
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he was at least getting them back over the 
net and in fair territory, biding his time until 
he could get the ball on his forehand side 
and put it away for a point. 

“This is too good to last!” predicted a 
Brinkman rooter, dazedly, as the games 
mounted to four-all, neither player having 
been able to break through the other’s service. 

But with the games at seven-all and Dinnie 
still hanging doggedly in the battle, spectators 
began to look sidewise at one another. 

“Who said Dinnie’s got a weak back- 
hand?” called someone. 

And the question passed without an answer. 

When, a few moments later, Dinnie shot a 
backhand drive past Big Bill at the net for 
the point that broke through his service and 
gave him the lead, eight games to seven, the 
Dutton Hall supporters went mad with 
delight. 

Over near the Dutton Hall bench a fellow 
with a heavily taped foot, did a limping 
dance. 

“Tt’s beyond me,” said Ted to Carl. 

“They must have hypnotized him and 
told him his backhand was okay,” offered 
Carl. “Boy, if Dinnie can keep this up, 
Dutton Hall’s still in the meet!” 

Gaining confidence as the play progressed, 
Dinnie continued to make returns of balls 
driven hard on his backhand side. Big Bill, 
obviously fearing to give him any set-ups 
on his powerful forehand side, kept pressing 
his backhand the harder now that Dinnie 
held the advantage. 

“Atta boy!” Dinnie grinned, good- 
naturedly, as he came to the net on a volley. 
“Keep ’em coming on my backhand. | 
need the practice!” 

“Did you hear that?” laughed Dutton 
Hall’s team captain, and nudged the Coach. 

“There’s no stopping him now,” said 
Coach Rickard. 

And Coach Rickard was right. Dinnie 
took his service and, with it, the first set by a 
score of nine games to seven. As the two 
players changed courts for the start of the 
second set, Big Bill looked worriedly toward 
the Brinkman bench and shook his head. 
Something was not as it should be. 

“T’m playing my usual game,” he told 
himself. “This guy’s just naturally good- 
that’s all! And his backhand isn’t to be 
sniffed at, either!” 

The longer he played, the stronger Dinnie 
became. When he took the second straight 
set from Brinkman High’s great star by the 
score of six games to three, the stands gave 
him a noisy ovation which held up play for 
five minutes. 

“Only one more set, Dinnie boy!” cried 
Bert. “Don’t let up!” 

Dinnie looked toward the Dutton Hall 
bench and grinned, and went through the 
backhand swing like a kid possessed of a new 
toy. He seemed entirely oblivious of the 
caliber of the player he was supposed to be 
facing, entirely unconcerned that Big Bill 
Nelson had not lost a singles encounter all 
season. His one and only interest appeared 
to be a desire to work his backhand as much 
as possible. And in the third set, in place of 
his previous running out of court to get the 
ball on his forehand side, Dinnie completely 
reversed his tactics—actually running out of 
court to take the ball on his backhand sidc. 
This style of play so disconcerted his op- 
ponent that Big Bill grew wild, overshot the 
line on easy kills and dubbed balls into the 
net. The result was a run of six straight 
games for a victory in straight sets over 
Brinkman High’s ace! 

“Wow! Wow!” shrieked Dutton Hall’s 
team captain above the frenzied cheers of the 
crowd. “And he winds up with a LOVE 
SET! Can you imagine that? Oh, Dinnie, 
beat it for the clubhouse quick before they 
hug you to death!” 

With joy-crazed rooters rushing at him 
from all directions, Dinnie used both fore- 
hand and backhand strokes of his racket to 
keep admirers at arm’s-length as he fought his 
way to the clubhouse where fellow team- 


mates shoved him in, stumbled in after and — 


barricaded the door. 

“‘T make a motion,” gasped Ted. 
for next year’s captain.” 

“Second the motion!” cried Bert. “I 
won’t be here but——”’ 

“‘__vour backhand will! ” finished Carl. 

And Dinnie, nodding in agreement, threw 
an arm roughly about his team captain’s 
shoulders. 


“Dinnie 
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house. It was a somewhat dangerous trail 
on which to ride a nervous horse, as it turned 
sharply now and then to follow the contour 
of the mountains. 

Here and there were sudden turns in the 
trail, which a stranger might have had diffi- 
culty in discovering until he was directly 
upon them. In those instances, one’s natural 
tendency was to go straight ahead, which 
would lead to destruction over the sheer brink 
of the canyon walls. 

Such a fork in the trail lay a bare two 
hundred \yards above the cabin. It was the 
sudden memory of that dangerous spot which 
startled the woman. She gathered the reins 
tightly, urged her daughter to hold fast, and 
set herself to steadying down the plunging, 
dancing horse. 

As she rode out beyond the cabin, Ricardo 
barked suddenly. Evidently, he had seen 
them start. 

Glancing back, Mrs. Kimball saw Jarv 
emerge from among the trees along the creek 
bank. 

“Hi!” he shouted. ‘‘Where you think 
you’re going?”’ 

“T must tell the sheriff about Hendryx,” 
she replied. 

Jarv, coming up too rapidly to permit her 
to ride past him, eyed her shrewdly. 

‘Tell him what?” he demanded. 

Her anger got the better of her judgment, 
so confident was she of her ability to ride to 
safety. 

“T don’t like your attitude, Jarv!” she 
snapped. ‘‘Get out of my way!” 

She touched the horse with her heel. He 
danced forward so suddenly that she was mo- 
mentarily off balance. The blue shirt was 
pushed upward in her mackinaw pocket so 
that the corner of it protruded. 

Jarv’s sharp eyes saw it. He looked 
sharply at it. 

“What’s that?” he demanded, his face 
darkening. ‘‘Where’d you get that?” 

For answer the woman snapped her heels 
against the horse’s ribs. He reared, whirled 
to avoid] Jarv, then plunged off toward the 
trail. 

It was necessary to ride in a great arc to 
find footing for the horse. But Jarv, burning 
with determination to stop the ride which 
would end in his exposure, scrambled straight 
up the rocky knoll toward the trail which the 
horse and riders must pass. 

Ricardo rushed at him, then dodged away 
when Jarv’s hand shot to his pocket and 
pulled out the revolver which Hendryx had 
owned. But Mrs. Kimball had removed the 
shells. So three idle clicks of the hammer 
were the only sounds. 

Jarv glanced at the useless weapon, then 
hurled it at Ricardo. The dog, unable to 
pursue up the steep rocks, urned and fled 
after the horse. 

Jarv had his plans made in less than a min- 
ute, in plenty of time to breathe a moment 
before the horse galloped up the trail, a bare 
hundred yards from the fork in the trails 
where the straightaway led to destruction 
in the canyon below, and the sharp turn to 
the right led to the firm trail that broadened 
and then wound into the distance around the 

ills. 

The stage was set as he wanted it, the 
wild-eyed horse, ready to rush into a blind 
panic at any excuse; the canyon in the path 
of the brute; and on his back the only living 
person who could possibly build up a case 
of murder against him. 

Jarv crouched behind a boulder, hacking 
off a slim branch from a sapling. He 
but a moment to wait. Then he leaped out 
as the horse came abreast of him, whooped 
loudly and slashed savagely at the horror- 
struck brute with his impromptu whip. 

The horse went instantly into a panic. 
He seized the bit in his teeth and tore away 
blindly from the sudden apparition that had 
risen up under his very nose. 

Ricardo the collie was only a few bounds 
behind the rushing horse. The dog witnessed 
the attack and rushed, all aflame with rage, 
at the man. 

Jarv leaped to the safety of the boulder. 
Ricardo waited only an instant, then, looking 
at the madly tearing horse, suddenly leaped 


after the crazed beast, his body almost flat 
on the ground so hard was he running. 

At first the dog and horse were on even 
terms. Neither could gain. The horror- 
struck woman in the saddle yanked with all 
her strength at the reins. But the powerful 
animal had the bit in his teeth. The yanking 
merely slowed him slightly, but did not 
modify his panic. 

But it slowed the horse sufficiently to let 
the flying dog overtake him. 

The woman shrieked with fright as Ricardo 
barked when he came abreast. 

“‘Get away!”’ she screamed. 

The dog would only scare the horse worse, 
make more impossible her task of turning him 
when they should come to that fork in the 
trails where one fork led to safety, and the 
other—the one which lay straight ahead— 
led out into space beyond the canyon wall. 

Little Beatrice began to scream with fright 
and flung her arms about her mother’s neck, 
making her task all the more difficult. 

The horse lunged blindly on. The dog 
showed his teeth as he passed, rose once to 
snap at the foaming muzzle of the animal, 
then tore on again. 

This time he dashed ahead. The fork in 
the trail lay just beyond. The woman wound 
the reins about her wrists, settled herself; 
and with all her strength she pulled on the 
right rein. 

But the fear-blinded horse flung straight 
ahead. She shut her eyes, leaned back, not 
even then giving up the struggle, and gave 
her whole weight and strength in a last vain 
effort to stop the rushing horse. 

Then suddenly, she knew that the end had 
come. The horse had passed the fork. The 
canyon wall lay barely forty feet beyond. 

But she reckoned without Ricardo. The 
shrewd dog brain had been working fast. 

The great collie whirled in his flight as he 
came past the fork, thirty feet ahead of the 
flying horse. Deliberately he launched him- 
self in a savage leap at the horse’s head. 

The long fangs sliced the horse’s nose. 
The beast flung himself straight up in the 
air, plunged on again. Once more the collie 
leaped; and once more the sharp fangs found 
their mark. 

The crazed horse swung about to avoid 
this new horror; and as he did so, he let go 
his hold on the bit. Quickly the woman 
seized her advantage. 

And when the great horse came down again 
on all fours, she was able to wheel him, so 
that when he resumed his flight, he rushed on 
down the broadening trail that led to safety. 

Ricardo did not follow. Swiftly, he set off 
down the back trail. He and Jarv sighted 
each other at the same time. 

The man hesitated a moment until he saw 
the dog set out for him, open-jawed. Then he 
scrambled like a squirrel up the side of the 
great boulder and perched there, hoping that 
the raging beast below would tire of his vigil, 
and would wander off. 

But Ricardo refused to tire. Around and 
around he marched, like a sentry on duty, 
awakening the echoes when the man made 
a move that seemed to promise an attempt 
at escape. 

Jarv was too wise a man to make the at- 
tempt. Besides, he had no doubt but the 
horse and riders had plunged to their deaths 
over the edge of the precipice. Therefore, 
the future held no terrors for him, particu- 
larly, since he had in his shirt front so much 
money that he had not been able to count it— 
all the treasured bills that he had taken from 
that money belt which Hendryx had so care- 
fully guarded, the bills for which he had 
pounced upon old man Hendryx from behind 
and had dragged him down in the creek and 
strangled him to death. 

He sat on the rock taunting the great collie. 
But at mid-afternoon the taunts died away, 
and the color faded from his face when three 
horsemen appeared on the up-trail, two men 
with rifles, and Mrs. Kimball. 

And he could not quite understand why it 
was that the woman fairly tumbled from her 
fresh horse, seized the astonished Ricardo 
about the neck and wept over him, murmur- 
ing all sorts of endearing things into the 


velvety ears. 
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“The ear landed 
upside down in 
a deep diteh’’ 


writes 


EUGENE ADAIR 


Eagle Seout, and winner of a Harmon Scholarship Award 


“Four of the boys were severely 
cut by flying glass. Only the pres- 
ence of an official BAUER & BLACK 
First Aid Kit prevented certain 
infection and possibly permanent 
injury... No patrol or group of 
scouts in our troop is permitted to 
go out without a First Aid Kit. 


Every scout should have one.” 


The BAUER & BLACK Official First 
Aid Kit may be obtained from 
Scout Supply Departments or 


from your druggist. 75 cents, 
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Every Boy Scout 


needs a good compass—a matter of pre- 
caution in saving useless 

wandering to reach a 
destination. om 


The Tapler 
Official Compass 


The TAYLOR 
Official Compass of 
the Boy Scouts of 
America has an olive 
drab finished hunter 
case, bar needle and 
aluminum dial with 
official insignia. Au- 
tomatic needle stop. 
Jeweled center. 
Manufactured by 


May be procured through your outfitter or 
regular source of supply. 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





A few simple exercises, practiced quietly 
for an hour or so each evening, and before 
you know it you’re playing popular tunes 
on your easy fingering 


Borscage.. 


TRUE TONE SAXOPHONE 


The perfected Buescher Saxophone is a 
marvelous instrument. Itisone of the most 
beautiful of all musical instruments. By the 
range and wealth of its tones it may take 
the place of almost any other instrument. 
Yet it is so perfected and simplified that it 
is the easiest of all instruments to play. 
ONLY A BUESCHER 
GIVES YOU ALL THESE FEATURES 
Snap-on Pads, greatest improvement, easy to 
replace, no cementing—Patented Automatic 
Octave Key—perfect e Accuracy—conve- 
nient key arrangement. 
¥ ‘ei Esso agi TRIAL 
ou may have in your own home for 6 da: 
Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet, Ad 
= a other t, without obligation to 


Write your name and address on of this 
ad, with name of instrument in which you are 
cores a tear off and mail for free illustrated 


Buescher Band Instrument Ca: , 
2816 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, IND. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





If you are planning for 
Camp, be sure you bave 
an Outdoor Service Out- 
fit. It will save your 
regular uniform. 


Official ‘Boy Scout Haversack, 


ADOPTED after many months of experimentiug and 
consultations with hunters, trappers and leading 
camping authorities. It is a decided improvement over 
any haversack on the market today and is the most 
poe article of a Scout’s equipment. Shipping weight, 
2 Ibs. 


No. 573 Price, $2.50 





Official “Boy Scout Knives 


RIGULATION model, large sized stag handle, heavy 
cutting blade, screw driver, bottle and can opener, 
punch blade, shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand 
rough usage. 


“Remington” Make. Prepaid. 


No. 1496 Price, $1.50 
“Ulster” Brand. Prepaid. 
No. 1502 Price, $1.50 


Official “Boy Scout Compass 


HFAVILY magnetized, deli- 
cately balanced and ex- 
tremely sensitive. Centers are 








‘“Wear-Ever” Aluminum (Canteen 


MADE of heavy seamless aluminum, enclosed in tight- 
fitting khaki felt cover which, when wet, keeps 
contents cool. Fitted with removable adjustable shoulder 
strap. Canteen is concaved to fit wearer’s hip. Capacity 
slightly over one quart. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 


No. 1466 Price, $2.75 
“Wear-Ever” (ook Kit 


MADRE of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. Outfit con- 
sists of frying pan with patent folding handle into 
which stick may be inserted -“ holding over fire, cook- 
ing pot with cover, drinking cup, and stew pan which 
also serves as plate or soup bowl. Fork and spoon in- 
cluded. Parts nest and lock together, hence do not 
rattle. Khaki carrying case with adjustable strap. Ship- 
ping weight, 3 Ibs. 


No. 1200 Price, $2.25 


Official Firemaking Set 


Consar of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill 
socket and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. 
This wood is especially recommended by Dudley W. 
Smith, Champion Fire by Friction Expert of the world, 
for quick results. Package of tinder furnished. Prepaid. 


No. 1532 Price, $1.00 
The No article is 
Official Scout official without 
Seal this Seal 
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‘Real Sport! 


FTER all,— what could be more 

thrilling to a real Scout than a 
good tent, a bright fire, the compan- 
ionship of his buddy and some real 
good camp equipment. 

The real Scout, however, will in- 
sure perfect camping facilities by 
equipping himself with Official Boy 
Scout Equipment. It helps make camp- 
ing real sport. 

Boys who are not Scouts will be 
wise to use Official Boy Scout Equip- 
ment, too. 


VvVV 


Official ‘Boy Scout WhiStle 


Com of the finest whistles made. Highly polished 
nickel finish on brass; furnished with ring for 
attaching. Marked with Official Boy Scout Emblem. 
Somewhat resembles the Police Whistles. 


No. 1281 Prepaid, 35c 





Official First Aid Belt Pouch 


AN OUTFIT that is prized by the entire field because 
it is so compact and still contains all the essential 
ingredients of a first-aid pouch. Every Scout and Scout 
Official should have one before starting to camp or on 
a hike. Furnished with canvas belt carrier. The contents 
are as follows: 

1 Sterile Gauze, 2 ins. x 6 yds. 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 6 yds. 

1 Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 1 in. x 1 yd. 

1 Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome Gauze 

1 Tube “First Aid for Burns” 

1 Mercurochrome Swab 

3 Vivo Rolls in Carton 

1 Tube Soapin Carton . 

1 Small First Aid Booklet. 


No. 1548 


Official “Boy Scout 
Flashlight 


GPacaiee designed for Boy Scout 
requirements. May be worn on belt 
as a marching light, suspended by its 
own ring as a temporary tent light or 
stood up erect if desired. Has 200-foot 
range with foucsing lenses for spot- 
light or wide-area focus. Switch permits 
use for signaling or it may be located 
for steady light. Case is durable khaki- 

colored finish. 


Prepaid, 75c 





jeweled and a stop lifts the 
needle off center point when 
lid of case is closed. Dial is 
ofaluminum. Needle is of Bar 
Pattern. Mounted in thin model 
olive-drab metal hunter case 
strongly hinged. 


No. 1076 Price, $2.50 
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Prepaid. 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA| *%. 17s 
Complete 
National Council Chicago Service Station San FranciscoServiceStation |New York Retail Store 
2 Park Avenue 37So0.WabashAvenue 583 MarketStreet Boy Scout Trading Post Price, 
New York City Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 20 East 33rd Street $2.00 
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magic icks; make ink; dye 


eraft Junior. It’s th 
you ever had! Get yours now. 


ONLY 25c POSTPAID 
FREE CATALOG 
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GROWING IN POPULARITY 
Every SEASON! 


Scout Masters and Group Leaders—order 
your Leathercraft supplies casty. The camp 
season is short and your boys will need their 
craft supplies the first day. 

Belts, bill folds, moccasins, book covers 
and many other i ing valuable articles 
that the boys will want to make are illus- 
trated and their construction carefully 
explained in our Leathercraft Book. 

We furnish leather cut to pattern or in the 
whole skin, tterns, designs and tools, in 
fact, everything necessary for Leathercraft. 

Send this advertisement and 25c for 
the %6-page Leathercraft book that tells 
you all about working with Leather the 
Graton & Knight way. 


Address Department R29 


Graton & Knight Company 
WORCESTER, MASS. 




















eo 
wing spread 16” with main fuselage 14”; 7” carved 
wood propeller; 6 ply rubber mo ‘9 to 











TRAVEL ON “UNCLE SAM’S” PAYROLL 
$358 ba 25 month. Bellver it ears 5 Tag. coe your 
creas Ks! tga 


INSTITUTE _ Dept. WI72___ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROTARY PLANET CHART 
With the new rotary PLANET CHART, good until 
1950, you can, by mechanical means, quickly and easily 
eonte any planet at any hour. Price $1.00. Description 


nished on req' 4 
E. J. BUNKER 137 North Ave., Washi Pa 


You can be quickly cured, if pews 


| /STAMMER 


Bend 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 
stuttering. *‘Ite Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stam 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 

11178 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 


Newest thing in Punching Bags 


GREAT fun, sport, exercise 

for everyone in the family. 

Used indoors or out. Nothing 

to erect, and nothing else to 

buy. Perfectly safe and easy to 

handle. One dollar postpaid. 

Morton-Jule, 55 N. La Clede 

y Place, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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looked all right, and his dad let him keep 
the money.” 

“Just what are the family circumstances?” 
| - “How should I know? I’ve got enough to 
| do with the office work and trying to get 
this roughneck Troop going, and studying 
on a few Merit Badges myself, without setting 
myself up as a private investigator. Corey 
says his dad runs a laundry wagon. That 
doesn’t pay much, but he ought to be able 
to keep three people in reasonable comfort, 
the way they live.” 

“Especially when one of ’em is a movie 
fan.” 
| “You talk as if you’d really like to do 
| some investigating yourself,” said Billy. 

“Maybe I would. Who else have you got 
in line for your Troop. Anybody else as nice 
as Joe?” 

“Yeah! Two or three. There’s Buffalo 
Bill Barnes, and Lubber Harvey, and Skelly 
the Sport, and Rat Scammon and——” 

“Nice bunch of names, anyway. You 
ought to be able to make something out of 
a gang like that. Only I wouldn’t go so far 
as to say it would be a Scout Troop. What 
sort are they?” 

“Well, for his age, Barnes seems to have 
the makings of a pretty tough nut. He’s 
fourteen, and husky for his age, a good deal 
of a scrapper, and what he says to the gang 
down around Fourth Street goes. I wouldn’t 
say he’s a bad egg exactly, but he’s a pest to 
the cops, and the Chinaman that runs the 
laundry, and a good many more. A lot of 
wild ideas he has, too—gosh, you ought to 
see him throw a knife! And I suppose he’d 
like to carry a gun.” 

“He seems to have a fair start,” I said. 
“Got any more like that?” 

“Oh, they’re all pretty good,” laughed 
Billy. ‘There’s Harvey, now—a big fat 
chunk, that shakes when he walks, and is 
slower than cold molasses about everything 
but eating. I don’t know much about him, 
except that he acts as if he were being 
abused if he’s asked to do anything, and 
generally bungles it. Skelly is one of these 
smart little guys that thinks he knows all 
about everything bad, a little smarter than 
anybody else, you know, hangs around corner 
drug stores, bums around where there’s a 
crowd of loafers to listen to, smokes a little, 
shakes dice, matches pennies, is fussy about 
his clothes, thinks he’s awfully interesting to 
the girls—he’d be funny if it wasn’t that he’s 
going to grow up. And the Rat, he’s just 
that, undersized, a pinched-faced little snipe, 
travels a good deal by himself, is always nice 
and polite when you talk to him, agrees with 
you absolutely if you criticize him for any- 
thing, but always has a good excuse, and 
always makes me feel that there’s a lot that 
I don’t know about him—maybe good things 
as well as bad. He always seems to have a 
little money, and somehow I wonder how 
he gets it.” 

“And you’ve got that nice gentlemanly 
Mr. Fielding for Scoutmaster for a bunch 
like that?” 

“Well,” said Billy, “of course I don’t 
have to take any of the crowd into the Troop. 
I could probably get a different lot. But the 
ones I’ve been telling you about all came 
to the first meeting, and I hate to turn ’em 
down. There were some more, but the 
others didn’t make any particular impres- 
sion. What do you think of ’em?” 

“You might take ’em to Chicago or New 
York and start a gang of crooks,”’ I said. 

“Yeah? Think so? MaybeI could. But, 
Tommy, somehow I think I can do something 
with ’em. They stack up just as good as 
Jimmy McPherson did when he first came 
into Troop Six. And Jim is some Scout.” 

“T’ll say he is. All he needed was a few 
friends.” 

“‘ And that was all Old Skaggs needed, too. 
There never was a meaner old reprobate 
than that old man, and he is one of the best 
friends we’ve got. And Jim’s father was a 
crook once upon a time, until he got inter- 
ested in some real work. And look at him 
now. Why, Big Mack, while he isn’t offi- 
cially a superintendent, is the big boss’ right- 
hand man around any Scarborough lumber 
camp he gets sent to. Of course, Tommy, 
you and I are pretty smart—Eagle Scouts 
and all that—but ever since I had that talk 
with little Joe Corey I’ve been wondering 
what we would amount to if we’d had to 
start where he is.” 
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said, solemnly, ‘‘you’d probably be a one- 
legged blind Mexican beggar, selling lead 
pencils on the street corner.” 

“Huh,” snorted Billy. “If it hadn’t been 
for me, you’d be in a home for the feeble- 
minded. It’s where you belong anyway.” 

“T’m not so feeble-minded as to try to 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

“*Well, it can be done,” said Billy. ‘‘These 
days you can make anything you like out of 
anything you choose to start with. They 
make silk out of wood, and perfumery out of 
garbage. Only it takes an able mind to do 
it—like mine. And if you don’t come in and 
help me on this job, Tommy Chessley, I’m 
going to bat you around till you haven’t any 
brains at all.” 

“Me?” I asked. “How did I get into 
this?” 

“One of the unfortunate consequences of 
having me for a friend. Honest, Tommy, 
I’m going to need you. Are you going to 
play up, or side step?” 

“After all the messes you’ve got me into 
—and out of,” I said, “I sup) one more 
won’t make such a lot of difference. And 
there never is any use in arguing with you 
anyway. Just what is it I have to play up to?” 

“Oh, getting ’em out of doors, first of all; 
you know, out into the country. And then 
giving them something they can take a pride 
in ” 


“The way Corey is proud of hating Hope- 
well, for instance.” 

“That’s all right,” said Billy. ‘We can 
use that. Everybody’s got to take a pride in 
something. Mr. Flanders told me once even 
a common drunk, would take a pride in 
drinking a little more than anybody else. 
Barnes is proud of being a bully, I suppose, 
and Harvey of living without effort, and 
Skelly of being a wise one, and the Rat of 
sneaky little tricks. All we’ve got to do is to 
take that pride and turn it toward something 
decent. Wecanteach’em. I know we can.” 

“Yes, Mr. Dean. So you’ll want me Fri- 
day night?” 

“Yeah, and bring some bandages with 
you, and some rope.” 

“‘Surest thing you know. And then those 
that aren’t disabled after the row is over, 
we can tie up till the police come, or just 
hang ’em right there, as seems best.” 


WEL, that was what we had to start with, 

then—Mr. Fielding as Scoutmaster, Billy 
and I as Assistants, the boys Billy had 
told me about, and four or five more just 
ordinary enough to follow anybody’s lead, 
Joe Corey, and—well, you can call it bluff or 
determination. 

Of course we had a Troop Committee. 
There was Mr. Scarborough, a big, hearty 
lumberman and philanthropist. Dr. Potter, 
pastor of Pilgrim Church where the troop 
met, a genial old man who loved everybody 
till he did something wrong, and then abomi- 
nated him, Dr. Burgess, one of our oldest 
friends, who had given Billy and me our 
first-aid instructions when we were twelve- 
year-olds in Troop Six. And there were a 
couple of business men mighty keen for 
Scouting from what they’d read about it, 
but too busy either to bother or to help us 
much. 

Billy said that for the time being it didn’t 
matter much about the Troop Committee 
anyway—if they were like most Troop Com- 
mittees, who sign on the dotted line and 
then forget all about it; he’d be just as well 
satisfied, because if they once had a look at 
the material he had to work with they’d 
probably commit the Troop to jail. 

Our first meeting didn’t start out as much 
of a success, either. Mr. Fielding came, but 
he was, well, what Sister Frances calls 
diffident, I guess. Anyway he didn’t push 
right in with a lot of snap and take charge of 
things at all. He said he didn’t know how, 
and he acted as if the idea sort of scared him. 
He just sat at one side of the big room in the 
church basement, and looked on while Billy 
got things going. And he didn’t look particu- 
larly pleased, either. 

I don’t know that I blame him. He didn’t 
know all about that bunch of youngsters the 
way Billy did. And they didn’t show up in 
a way to make anybody enthusiastic over 
them. Of course, you can’t tell much about 
a boy by looking at him. But you can tell 
how he feels. And as near as I could see, 
this crowd hadn’t brought much with them 
except suspicion. Corey had brought his 
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fifty cents and his signed application blank. 
and wanted to get started at something right 
away. The rest of them were still hanging 
off to see what was going to get started. 

Mr. Fielding had told us that he thought 
perhaps the first thing ought to be some sort 
of an explanation of the Scout Oath and Lay 
and the big opportunities Scouting offered, 
and then what would be expected of them. 

“Nix,” said Billy. “They won’t he 
interested at all unless we can show them 
something they can’t do. If you’re going to 
tie a new bunch of kids up to Scouting, espe- 
cially a bunch like this, you’ve got to begin 
with a rope.” ; 

So Billy just took it for granted that they 
all wanted to be Scouts, and told ’em the 
first thing they’d have to learn would be a 
lot of knots. And then he and I began to 
show them some—a lot of fancy ones at first, 
that aren’t required, but are interesting 
He began with what in Troop Six we used to 
call a rope ladder, though it isn’t really a 
ladder at all, but just a series of overhand 
knots evenly spaced along a rope. 

“How would you go about that?” he asked. 

Barnes stared at him impertinently. 

“Why, just tie ’em,” he said. 

“And if you were in a hurry, and the rope 
was thirty or forty feet long?” 

“Well, what for?” growled Barnes. 

“You might want to come down from a 
second-story window, if there was a fire, 
or come down over a cliff or something,” 
said Billy. ‘People are always talking about 
coming down from somewhere on a rope. 
But if you get to slipping, and come down 
fast, a rope gets sort of hot. And the knots 
give you something to hang onto.” 

“Well, show us,” said Skelly, looking 
interested. 

“T don’t know whether I can describe how 
it’s done or not. You make a bight near the 
end of a rope, and then keep on making 
bights, putting the second under the first 
and so on, the standing part each time on the 
upper side of the bight, against, the bight 
made just before; and then you take the free 
end and run it through all the bights, and 
pull it through; and if all the bights have 
been about the same size, the rope comes 
out with a knot for every bight, all spaced 
evenly apart.” It took Billy about thirty 
seconds to do the trick. 

“Huh!’ said Barnes. ‘“ Nothing to that.” 

“Not a thing,” said Billy. ‘There isn’t 
a thing to anything after you know how.” 

“Let’s see you do it, Barnesy,” chirped 
Skelly. 

“Think I can’t?” said Barnes, sort of ugly. 
“Wait till we get all these knots untied, 
and I'll show you.” 

“Thread one end back through all the 
knots,” said Billy. 

“T get you,” said Barnes. “Give us a 
hand here, Corey. Now, then, Skelly, I’ll—” 

‘Just hold up,” said Billy. “If you all 
understand that, suppose each of you brings 
some sort of a rope next time, say twenty 
feet, and we’ll have a little speed contest. 
Now here’s another one. How would you 
fasten a rope on a smooth stick, or an iron 
pipe, so it wouldn’t pull off at the end?” 

“Oh, give us something new,” chirped 
Barnes. ‘Clove hitch, of course.” 

“Good for you, Barnes,” said Billy, 
cheerfully. ‘Only I don’t believe the rest of 
this crowd, except Corey, know what a clove 
hitch is. Show ’em for me, will you?” 


But Barnes all at once went a bit sullen. 

“T don’t know whether I will or not,” 
he said. ‘What’s the idea, for the fellow 
that can do anything to show everybody else 
how to do it too? Till he isn’t any better 
than any of the rest of them?” 

“Something like that. Only the smart 
fellow, if he’s really smart, will probably keep 
just about one jump ahead of the rest. Be- 
sides, the clove hitch isn’t anything particu- 
lar to know anyway. But we'll let things go, 
if you don’t want to show anybody. Be- 
cause there’s a better way.” 

“Show me!” said Barnes. 

“T don’t know whether I will or not,” said 
Billy with a grin. “I might show the rest of 
’em. But if I show you, you might get to be 
as smart as I am. And that wouldn’t do at 
all. But I’m not afraid of that’s happening 
right away. And besides, that’s what Mr. 
Fielding and Mr. Chessley,” he winked at me, 
“and I really want. So here goes.” 

He got the furnace-rcom broom, and threw 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


onto the handle the hitch that Mr. Flanders 
had showed us, one he said he had learned 
from the fishermen back in New England. 
I don’t know whether he gave us the right 
name for it or not, because I can’t find it in 
the dictionary, and the only way I can figure 
out to spell it doesn’t make it pronounce 
right.- Mr. Flanders called it ganging, only 
the second g is pronounced as if it was j. It 
hasn’t anything to do with gangs at all unless 
the series of half hitches it’s made of could be 
called a gang. Anyhow, you lay your rope 
three or four inches along the stick, ends 
even. And then you throw half hitches over 
both the stick and rope, and hold them in 
place while you pull the standing part tight. 

“There,” said Billy, when he’d got it 
done, “‘take a pull at it.” 

He held the broomstick, and Barnes and 
Skelly and then Harvey hauled on the rope, 
till they had Billy staggering all over the 
room after them, and Mr. Fielding and I 
had to get hold of him to keep him in place. 
But the rope didn’t pull off the stick. 

“It holds a little better than a clove 
hitch,” said Billy, “‘and with a wet line you 
can fasten onto the shank of a fish hook 
that way, and not have a bunchy knot around 
the eye. They say the Gloucester fishermen 
use hooks without any eyes.” 

“And it’s a nice mess to untie, too,” said 
Barnes. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Just ease up on the 
rope. Now, when it’s slack just grab those 
hitches in your fist, and work them around 
on the stick a little, and then the whole 
thing slides right off. That’s one of our ex- 
hibition knots up in Troop Six. It always 
makes a hit with a crowd of spectators. And 
it’s a pretty good-looking knot, too. But 
there aren’t many Scouts in town who know 
that one.” 

“‘Show us some more,” said Corey. 

“Well,” said Billy, “you ought to know 
splicings. They aren’t required for any of 
the tests except some of the Merit Badges. 
I don’t know why not. But if this bunch 
will just learn splicing thoroughly, so that 
every fellow in the outfit can do it easily 
and every time, you’ll have the edge on any 
Scout Troop in town. And that’s the kind of 
an outfit this has to be, if I’m going to stick 
with it. Is that a go?” 

“Me for that,”’ shouted Corey. “Come on 
fellows, let’s get this.” 

Billy hauled a half-dozen short lengths of 
rope from* his pocket, and passed them 
around. 

“Vou can’t learn much by watching,” he 
said. ‘You'll have to do it. And say, 
I’m sizing up this bunch right now. Next 
week, from the way you tie knots, I’ll begin 
to know which of you are really any good. 
Come on, Mr. Fielding, you’re in this too. 
Take half of the crowd, will you Mr. Chessley. 
I need a little room to work in.” 

Well, we showed them the long splice and 
the short splice, and the eye splice and the 
back splice, and some of the crowd could do 
them after a fashion, and some couldn’t. 
But they were all interested, so we put them 
to work on the crown, and the wall knot, and 
the Matthew Walker, and a few more. And 
the first thing we knew it was nine o’clock, 
quitting time. We pretty nearly had to 
shoo them away. 

As they strolled out Billy called after them. 

“Oh Barnes—here a minute.” 

——" what is it?” said Barnes, sort of 
surly. 

“T just wanted to say that I’d had you 
sized up for a troop leader, but you pulled 
such an awful boner to-night I don’t know 
whether you’ll do or not.” 

““How’s that?” 

“About keeping yourself a little smarter 
than the rest by not showing them things. 
That’s all right, if that’s your idea. But a 
leader, you know, has to train the whole 
bunch. Which would you rather be, just 
the smarest kid in a bunch of dubs, or the 
fellow that’s taken those dubs and made 
them into the best troop in town? No, 
don’t answer me now. Just think it over. 
And look out that Corey doesn’t get ahead of 
you. 

“Tf Corey—” flared Barnes. 

“Yes, you can lick him. Almost anybody 
could. But licking him won’t keep him 
from learning what he wants to. And while 
he didn’t talk much he was just a little 
better with those knots to-night than you 
were. Good-night.” 

After the boys were gone, Mr. Fielding sat 
for a while fumbling with his bit of rope. 
, a reat he said. “Tt looks easy, and 

can’t do a thing with it. I’m supposed to 
be highly educated, and I don’t homer enough 
to splice a rope. But I’m getting interested. 
And those boys are interested too. But I 
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don’t see much chance of their ever getting 
interested in me.” 

“Tf you can beat them tying knots, they’ll 
be interested all right,” said Billy. “If it 
isn’t too much trouble, why not make this 
rope stuff your specialty for a while? Some- 
body has to. I’ve got a scheme. And just 
now what we are going to do with this troop 
depends on rope more than anything else.” 

“T’ve got a few parlor tricks,” said Mr. 
Fielding, thoughtfully. ‘But the ones I 
know are all getting sort of stale in the crowd 
I circulate with. If I could get to handle a 
rope well, it would be something of a novelty. 
I guess I’ll try it. What’s your scheme?” 

“T’ll tell you later,” said Billy. ‘“‘I want 
to see if it’s going to work, before I talk about 
_ 


ONE evening the middle of the following 

week Mr. Fielding came to see me, and 
for over an hour kept me busy showing how to 
splice ropes. He’d got a pamphlet about 
rope from the State College, and a couple of 
books about knots from the public library, 
and another one he’d bought, and he seemed 
to take it for granted that as an Eagle Scout 
I knew how to tie every knot mentioned in 
any of them. Of course, I didn’t, but by the 
time that evening was over, I certainly knew 
splicing. 

I hadn’t thought so much of Mr. Fielding; 
he’d looked to me like a clever sort of young 
man that didn’t know much but just busi- 
ness, but I found out that once he’d made his 
mind up to anything, nothing could budge 
him from carrying it through. He got the 
Matthew Walker knot the second time he 
tried it, and then tied it three or four times 
without any book to go by, and the French 
shroud didn’t bother him at all. After that 
I concluded there wasn’t much use in my 
trying to teach him anything, and that if I 
could get up enthusiasm enough to follow his 
lead I might learn a few things myself. 

I had some other visitors during the week, 
too. Little Corey came up one afternoon 
with his Handbook and asked me to pass on 
his tenderfoot knots, which he knew, and 
wanted to know what Mr. Dean wanted the 
fellows to work on splices and other things for, 
when they weren’t required. I didn’t tell 
him, because Billy hadn’t told me. And 
Barnes and Lubber Harvey came, too, Barnes 
with some splices he’d made, which were 
good, and Harvey with a lot of questions 
about the rope ladder, and fastening a rope 
to a stick. 

‘““My folks run a rooming house,” he said. 
‘And there’s a state law that says there has 
to be a rope in every room, in case there 
should be a fire. But I never could see what 
they would be good for. Dad says about 
nine people in ten wouldn’t know how to let 
anybody down on a rope, and if they went 
down themselves would probably burn the 
palms of their hands off, sliding down too 
fast. But this stuff you told us about 
sounds sensible, if anything should happen. 
And you never can tell.” 

“That’s the first idea in Scouting,” I 
said. ‘You never can tell, so let’s be ready.” 

As long as he was interested, I thought I 
might as well show him all I knew about 
bowlines, simple, Spanish, and double. And 
then I thought of Mr. Fielding’s book. 

“You go and hunt him up,” I said. “The 
bowline is the only hitch for helping people 
down a rope, but there’s a special use for each 
kind ” 


Well, the next Friday night, there were all 
at once four or five rope experts, Mr. Fielding 
on knots of all kinds, and Corey on the 
tenderfoot requirements, Barnes on splices, 
bound to lead on the assigned work—and 
Harvey on bowlines, and every other sort of 
knot and hitch that can be used to lower 
anything with, or fasten the upper end of a 
rope to be used in that way. 

And then Billy sprung his scheme. 

“There’s going to be a knotboard contest 
at the spring rally,” he said. ‘This outfit 
won’t be able to do much in any of the other 
events, but you can try for that. And if you 
work for it, you can win it. It’ll take over a 
hundred knots and hitches to win, though. 
And you’ve got three weeks. Hardly any- 
body knows that this troop exists. How 
would it suit if we went out there unknown, 
and just took that knotboard contest away 
from all the other Scouts in town?” 

Corey just yipped! Barnes didn’t say 
anything, but there was a slow, smouldering 
glow in his eyes that I liked. 

““We’ve got to get a lot of rope, though,” 
he said finally. 

“Aw,” said the Rat, “don’t fret about that. 
I can get the rope all right.” 

Billy shot him a sharp look. 

“Be careful how you get it,”’ he said. 
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BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE & MFG, CO. 
621 N. Broadway St. Louis, Mo, 

















Build this Model Air- 
plane Yourself 


JUNKER “Bremen” "usscale. sua" 


all materials and complete instructions, $8.50 


Send for your copy of our 56-page 
Get Yours ! booklet which contains the scientific 
knowledge we gained through 20 years’ experience in 
model airplane construction. It illustrates and describes 
famous airplanes, also all parts required by model 
builders, experimenters and inventors. This 10¢ 
booklet is mailed to you upon receipt of...... 


Your dealer can supply you. If not, write us. 


U. S. MODEL AIRCRAFT CORP. 


397-399-D BRIDGE ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








OH, BOY! 


Build This 
r From 


Our Plans 






Any boy a. bye this car from = easy plans 

base 75”. Send 50c today for de- 
tailed ‘building ‘plans. simplified so you can easily 
build this car. /rite today. 


Syco Sales Co., 1528 Fernwood, Toledo, Ohio 














‘ONLY 





Boys—send 65c. wig, kit includes 3 

so AR pues el Airplane 

mplete instructions for building 
Biplane. “Tractor ine =F fuster, plus all materials 

all 3—balsa_blocks and Lon | for 

tiades spars, —_ a Japanese paper 

motor; wire; a oilt—everything. 

Great fun to build: guaranteed to fly. 

money order TODAY (65c); no eampe. 


COLLINS PLOW COMPANY, Dept. 101, Quincy, Ill. 
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We spent all the rest of that evening tying 
knots, and Mr. Fielding was certainly the 
center of attraction. The gang kept him so 
busy that time after time he had to turn 
some of them over to Billy and me, but they 
always drifted back to him. I guess he 
found out that the crowd was interested in 
him all right, just as Billy had said they 
would be. 

“Say, mister,” said Skelly, —_ “how 
many knots do you know, anyway? 

“Well, not as many as I’d like to. There 
were a couple of evenings this last week that 
I couldn’t work at them, so I’ve only learned 
about eighty. But it’s lots of fun, isn’t it?” 

“And if we divide those up for different 
ones in the crowd to learn, that would be 
only about ten knots apiece, and we could 
have eighty knots on our board next week.” 

““What’s the sense of dividing ’em up?” 
said Corey. ‘Me, I’m going to learn as 
many of them asI can. And I guess the rest 
of you can do as much as I can. We don’t 
want to just get by with that knotboard. 
Let’s do things up brown, so anybody in the 
troop could win. But say, Mr. Dean”— 
and he hesitated as if bothered—‘‘haven’t 
you forgotten something?” 

““What’s that?” said PRilly, with his usual 

easy grin. 
“Well, we can’t go into this rally till the 
troop is registered, and that means that 
we’ve got to pass all the tenderfoot tests. 
And that means a lot of work.” 

“Gosh!” I said to myself. For I had been 
so interested in all this rope work that I’d 
forgotten about everything else. And that 
bunch! Why, the Oath and Law would 
sound just like a lot of preachy-preachy 
stuff to a hard gang like that, and they’d 
sheer clear off the whole scout business. 
Billy surely had pulled a boner. 
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it wasn’t. In every place where they’d 
done me dirt, they’d broken a Scout Law. 
If they’d kept it, things would have been a 
lot different for me. I don’t care whether 
it’s a lot of goody-goody stuff or not. It 
would keep me from getting the raw end of 
things. And I’ve had so many raw deals | 
don’t want to give any body else any. You 
just swaller that, Barnesy. But I’ll sure help 
you beat anybody up that doesn’t care.” 
Well, that broke up the meeting. I don’t 
mean it started a rough house. But all at 
once the whole crowd seemed to have some- 
thing on its mind, and they lost interest in 
“Looka here, you guys,” he barked, knots completely. A boy can’t work much 
‘“‘we’re just going to win that knot contest, when he’s thinking hard about something. 
see! I don’t know what all this other stuff So after a little while we sent them all home. 
is that Corey’s talking about, except that “T don’t know about this strong-arm 
there’s a lot of things that sound sort of _ stuff,” said Billy, after they had gone, “and 
goofy tome. But I guess if Icanlearnit the maybe I tricked them. But with this crowd 
rest of you can. And if there’s any of this it seemed the best way.” _ 
bunch that won’t, I’ll just beat the stuffing “That’s all right,” said Mr. Fielding. 
out of him. Is that all right, Mr. Dean?” ‘““That Barnes, now! About the only person 
“‘That’s fine, for now,” said Billy, winking. he has any respect for is somebody who can 
at Mr. Fielding. “‘Oath and Law. and His- | strong-arm him or trick him. You'll see.” 
tory of the Flag for next. meeting, fellows. When we left the church, four or five of the 
It’s all in your Handbooks. But you'll boys were still talking together under an 
have to know it perfectly. No slack stuff in electric light. Barnes and Harvey seemed 
this troop. I’ll sic Barnes onto any one,who to be laying down the law to Skelly and Rat 


But Billy hadn’t pulled a boner. 

“No, I didn’t forget it, Joe,” he said. 
“You can win that knotboard contest hands 
down if you want to, provided you care 
enough about winning to do all the other 
stuff, too. That’s right up to you. There 
will have to be eight of you if we are going 
to get the troop registered, so the whole 
gang will have to stick together. If one or 
two of you pull out, you’re all licked.” 


BARN ES had been staring sullenly at the 
floor. But all at once he was on his feet, 
his fists clenched, and his eyes flashing. 


fails, or stays away. Corey can help Barnes, Scammon. 
if necessary: And if you-all know your “Not gone home yet?” said Mr. Fielding, 
stuff, we’ll start that knotboard.” pleasantly. 

“And I want to say. something,” said “No, sir,” flared Barnes. “Skelly and 
Corey, getting up with a red face.. “I’m the Scammon were just telling us where we could 





swipe a lot of rope and 

“Well?” 

“A nice mess we'd be in, if we won that 
contest, and somebody said we’d swiped the 
rope. I’ve swiped stuff myself. But it don’t 
go this time. That’s all, sir. Lubber and 
I were just telling them.” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for September) 


only one of you that goes to Roosevelt 
School, and I’ve been getting a lot of dirty 
deals up there. And the fellows that did 
’em were Scouts. It made me pretty sore at 
Scouts. If that was what Scouts were, I 
couldn’t see why people thought Scouting 
was so fine. So I wondered if that was what 
Scouts were supposed to be. And I found out 





Polo Prince | 
(Concluded from page 13) | 


| 

















Sandrock was surprised to see Polo Prince 


again. Pence was more than surprised. He 
hadn’t forgotten the fourth chukker. 
“Don’t worry,” said Bret, seeing the 
consternation in Pence’s face. “I’ve got 
more to do than just ride you this chuk- 


ker. 

Crack! Ted had knocked the ball in from 
our backline, and the chukker was on. The 
ball sailed by Bret and went up to Gould, 
who could have taken a shot at it. Instead 
he took out the No. 4, and Bret raced up and 
sent it to center field with a second shot. 
To our surz rise, Polo Prince seemed his old 
self again. He ran swift and true, giving 
Bret a perfectly timed shot. 

Each of us was boot to boot with our man, 
except Bret. He was a horse’s length ahead 
of Pence, and was preparing for his third 
shot. But now Ted’s man got loose and 
dropped back: to ride Bret. When he and 
Bret were abreast, the latter gave Polo Prince 
a flicker of the reins. The pony drew a little 
to one side of the opposing horse, and bumped 
into him. You could see him putting his 
entire weight against the other horse as he 
pushed him off the line of the ball, giving Bret 
once more a clean shot. Great old pony! 
This time the ball went up to Ted, who of 
course was now free, as his man had ‘dropped 
back to ride Bret. With Gould still taking 
the opposing back out of 7 lay. Ted had a 
free run to the goal. DROCK 11, 
SANDROCK COLTS 10. 

Sandrock’s No. 1 met the ball on the next 

throw-in, and in two strokes had it in front 
of goal. By the luck of the game I reached 
him as he tried to put it through, and spoiled 
the shot by hooking his stick. Ted and his 
man were riding furiously, each trying to 
keep the other from the ball, and both rode 
over it. Bret and Pence were the next pair, 
and I knew that Bret would get to it first. 
Polo Prince was nothing but a brown streak. 
So I turned my pony and got in position for 
Bret’s backhand. He got it under his horse’s 
tail and cut it over to me, and I started it up 
the field. Gould was riding his man, and I 
was behind him. Before I got another shot 
my man had reached me, and we leaned 
into each other in an effort to ride each 
other off. 
I saw Polo Prince in the fracas. The next 
thing I knew the goalkeeper’s flag was wav- 
ing and the referee was calling out, “Goal, 
pony.” This meant that the ball had acci- 
dently been kicked through the goalposts by 
a pony. The goal counted. 





**Polo Prince’s work!” Bret shouted to me 
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hole with his-stick. Then I would take it 
through the goalposts before Pence could get 
to it. 

Bret and Pence were now over the ball. 


as we galloped to the center of the field for 
the throw-in. ‘He kicked it through.” 

“‘ Accident,” I thought to myself. “Any- 
way, the score is tied and the game is 
nearly ended. One more goal will do the Polo Prince was turning on the aon, 
trick.” cleverly keeping Pence away while Bret 

Sandrock realized that, too. And they tried to dig out the ball. The other players 
caught on to our tactics of riding them off so were waiting, ready to dash in when the ball 
Bret and Polo Prince could have the field. was free. But Bret didn’t seem able to dig 
From that time on we had our hands full to it up. It looked as though the referee might 
even keep up with them. It was then that have to call time and throw a ball in. If he 
Polo Prince showed his mettle. He saved did, we would probably lose our last chance 
two goals by rushing Bret back when the at scoring. In the formation for the throw- 
rest of the Colts were outridden, riding the _ in the players are so grouped that it is next 
Sandrock forward off and letting Bret carry to impossible to get the ball through to the 
the ball to safety. Once, in a scrimmage in goal against a mass defense. 
midfield, I saw him block a Sandrock mallet Then Polo Prince began pawing the 
with his leg, giving Bret possession of the ground. One of his pawings touched the 
ball. Then I knew that the ‘“‘Goal, pony,” ball. Accident? No sir! I saw what he was 
was no accident. up to, spurred my horse, and rode in. Just 

The chukker was nearly up, and we hadn’t as I reached him he-kicked the ball free. It 
gotten that third goal. Polo Prince, playing __ rolled ahead a foot or so, and with one clean 
his third chukker, was breathing in great swing I sent it through the goalposts. A 


puffs and began to slacken his pace. Sand- gong sounded down the field. The game was 
rock got possession of the ball, and my over, and the Sandrock Colts were colts 
heart sank as I galloped in to head off their no longer. 


“Now tell us what you did to Polo Prince,” 
we demanded in chorus as we personally 
conducted that equine member of our gang 
to the stables. 

Bret laughed, and stroked the pony’s 
forehead affectionately. 

“‘T put myself in Polo Prince’s place,’’ he 
said. “I knew the horse hated Pence. This 
was the first game he had played in against 
his old master. He saw Pence on the field, 
but figured Pence was against us, so, as you 
remember, he started off that first chukker 
Then what? Pence accidently makes 
Polo Prince at once concludes 
No more polo for him, 


No. 1. The ball came swift and hard, 
shooting along the ground. I took a desper- 
ate chance, left my man, and went for the 
ball. I met it as it came skimming by, 
heard that sweet click of the mallet as it 
connected, and lofted the ball in the air for a 
hundred-yard shot. Polo Prince put Bret on 
the line of the ball before Sandrock got there, 
and Bret passed it up to Ted. Ted’s man 
rode him off, and with a terrific nearside 
backhand sent the ball back, back past 
Bret, nearly past me. 

I connected once more. Bret got the ball, _ fine. 
and dribbled it ‘around the mulberry bush” a goal for us. 
to shake off Pence. When he got clear he _ that Pence is with us. 
passed it beyond Ted and up to Gould. It thanks. No, sir!” 
was almost sitting between the goalposts. Polo Prince looked around, as though he 
Gould rushed for it but the back rode him were in perfect agreement. 
off. Ted rushed for it, and his man tried to “T decided I’d better tell him that Pence 
ride him off. Boot to boot they were, and was against us. So the fourth chukker | 
when they had ridden over the ball it was did nothing but ride Pence ragged. Rode him 
nowhere to be seen. Then Bret and Pence up, down, sidewards and all around. Did 
reached the spot, and I saw Pence swing at all I could to tell Polo Prince that Pence was 
something and knew the ball was buried. no friend of ours. Made Polo Prince bump 
Ted’s pony had stepped on it, pushing it him and ride him off and do everything 
into.'a soft place. Polo Prince had turned but bite him. He got the idea before the 
and was coming back to the spot. chukker was over, and you saw what he 

I did something a back should seldom did the eighth chukker. What about it, pony 

do. I went into the scrimmage. The No. boy?” 
1 whom.I was riding stayed back, free.- If Polo Prince pricked up his ears, tossed his 
the ball came up to him from scrimmage, he _ head, and gave a long neigh. Maybe those 
would have the field to himself. But I was pe momma fellows think that was an acci- 
figuring on Bret digging the ball out of the dent, too 
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(Above) The landing stage at Liverpool where the American Contingent of Scouts disembark 


for the Jamboree. 


HERE are fifty thousand Scouts meeting 

at Birkenhead this month, and about 
fifteen hundred of these are American boys. 
This fifteen hundred is a very small per- 
centage of all the Boy Scouts in the United 
States just as the fifty thousand is a small 
percentage of all the Boy Scouts in the world. 
But there are also many thousands of other 
boys in the United States and all over the 
world who would like to be there to meet 
their brother Scouts from other countries. 
To go to the International Jamboree was an 
impossibility for them, but they can get to 
know their brother scouts in foreign lands 
through the hobby of International Scout 
correspondence. 

Here is a letter from a Scout of Holland, 
intended for an American scout, which would 
be very likely to bring a response from a Boy 
Scout in any country who received it. 

DEAR BROTHER-SCOUT: 

Before you is a letter from a Dutch Scout, 
16 years old, who likes to make his acquaint- 
ance with the American Scouts of his age. 

At first I'll tell you something about Hol- 
land, the country in which I live. Don’t 
think that Holland is a large country. After 
all not! With my patrol I drove through 
Holland, on bike, within a week. But if it 
would have been necessairy, we could have 
been able to do so within two days. 

But it is a fine, beautifull saaby Of 
course it is difficult to me to describe my 
country in a foreign language, but I’ll try to 
give you a small description. 

You know that our country is a plain, flat 





(Below) A group of Holland Scouts are entertained by their English brothers 


one, I suppose. But when you travell to the 
more Southern regiones you will observe 
that there are hills of about 10 Meters 
height, and when you come in the most 
Southern part of our country you will see 
real hills of 20 Meters and still higher. 

On the other hand our country counts very 
much lakes, ponds, rivers, streams a. s, 0. in 
which we use to swim, which is the prettiest 
sport I know and which I like most of all. 

What, about our troops? Discipline is 
good, friendship also, but of course there 
are exceptions, happily not much. 

Each summer we have a great camp in the 
midst of the woods where we live like back- 
woodsmen, go swimming, rowing, paddling, 
and fishing in the lakes, where we have every 
evening a great ‘camping-fire, and from which 
we return after a fortnight, sunburnt and 
strong for the coming difficulties. 


But now I should like you to be so kind as to 
write a letter back tome. Have you great 
troops? What are you always doing when 
Saturday afternoon has come? Just the same 
like we? Signalling, following tracks, first-aid? 
And Ah, yes I forgot to tell you, we have a 
gazette called the “‘Padvinder.” Have you also 
one? What does it contain? Is it a fine one, 
does it also contain such fine stories like ours? 
If you will write some lines back to me I 
can use them into two ways. 

Firstly, how to write an English letter 
without any mistake, and secondly I shall 
know something about the American Scouts. 
—A Dutch Scout. 








Some Liverpool Scouts and Sea Scouts who will be temporary hosts 
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Supporter 


Any champion athlete will tell you 
that it’s folly to exercise without an 
athletic supporter. He'll tell you that 
it’s the easiest thing in the world to 
injure sensitive cords and membranes 
unless they are safeguarded. 


| 


Perhaps you think supporters are 
only necessary for older men. But 
that’s not so. It’s true that a child is 
fairly safe without one, but you aren’t. 


If you haven’t the habit of this 
common sense protection, begin it 
now! No matter what the game is, 
play safe... wear a PAL. 


Trained athletes prefer PAL be- 
cause it really is the finest, most com- 
fortable, and safest of all supporters. 
PAL is non-chafing, soft, cool, snugly 
elastic. But it’s more economical be- 
cause itoutwearstwo orthree ordinary 
supporters. At all drug stores... 
one dollar. Price slightly higher 
in Canada. 


Bauer & Black 


A Division of the Kendall Co. 


CHICAGO...NEW YORK... TORONTO 


Also makers of the famous O=P=C 


For 40 years the leading suspensory 
for daily wear 
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Z Going Camping? 


Boys know the real fun of camping out. You lose no time 
in pitching Carpenter Tents. They’re easy to handle—very 
light in weight. Will stand any kind of weather. 


TENTS and CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Write us today for our new Tent Catalog No. 616. It tells you all 
about camping—what to do and what to take along. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


GeEo-B:CARPENTER & CO, 


440 No. Wells St. ‘Tent Makers for 88 Years. C441 CAGO, ILL 


LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys have developedsurprising talent 
during oa are time because it develops 
originality quickly. They have sold 
drawings while learning and later 
many have secured 
$20 oasis and are now earning from 
aweek. Whether you 
tak oon “nave talent or not 
send NOW for sample Picture 




























FREE 
CATALOG 


Ready August roth. 


Showing Hunting 
Shoes, Duck Hunting 
Boots, Leather Caps, 
Innersoles, Sleeping 
Bags, etc. 
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Wolfe, Frank Witka, Jim Stevens, Arthur 
Hall, Ronald E. Hayes, Warner E. Life, 
Frank C. Mesle, John Robert Deck, Robert 
Wetmore, Anthony Proper, Harold Drake, 
Wilber N. Earl, George V. Wood, Richard 
Woodruff, Edward H. Ethridge, Jr., John 
Ryscycuck, Philip Sturtevant. 

Utica, N. Y.: Francisco Penberthy, Freder- 
ick R. Ford, Jr., Angus N. Clarke, L. Ward 
Locke, J. Roger Van Denbergh, Walter K. 
Palmer, Hugh R. Jones, Nicholas Vedder 
Brower, Willard H. Smith. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y.: Daniel H. G. Mat- 
thei, Charles B. Fischer, Henry P. Coogan, 
Frederick L. Devereux, Jr., Edward H. 
Koontz, James H. Waddell, Alden C. Paine, 
William H. McNeal, Edgar Douglas Hinton, 
Clifford H. Dwinell, Donald Neuman, Carl 
Faelten, Walter G. Winslow, H. Harold 
McAnemy, Jr., Bruce Magill, Samuel A. 
Scribner, Jr., John S. Baker. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.: Robert Clemments, 
Arthur Meggett, Jr., Edward W. Fuller, 
C. William Law, James E. Bassett, Harry H. 
Moore, Clarence G. Campbell, Jr., Donald 
Heyel, Jack Moxhay, William Marshall, Jr., 
Siegfried Stern, Douglas Miller, Jr., Zay 
Curtis, Jr., Edward J. Mills, Jr., Everett 
Soltmann, Carl V. Johansen, Jr., Arthur P. 
West, George Boschen. 

Middletown, N. Y.: Floyd H. Cook, Jr., F. 
Allen Williams, Moses D. Stivers, Roger R. 
Valkenburgh, Ralph Martin, C. Robert 
McBrier, Richard W. Stage, Robert H. 
Armour, Rendick Meola. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y.: Charles L. Tillinghast, 
Eugene Thornhill, Robert L. Carr, John R. 
Harrington, Frank Bailey, Frank B. Spencer, 
Philip Craig, Bradbury Stearns, Edwin 
Dobisky, William L. Wright Lewis Wallace, 
Robert F. Farrington, Robert Linehan. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Charles H. Newman, 
Edward A. Richardson, Forrest Wm. Rey- 
nolds, Charles Swan, 3rd, Paul M. Mattice, 
Levi J. Wheeler, Jr., Robert D. Brooks, 
Philip Brown, David W. Wear, 3rd, Fred 
Warren, Robert Denniston, Malcolm C. 
McGrath, Robert C. Hollenbeck, James E. 
McDonald, Dores Lee Stoddard, Seaman J. 
Tanehaus, Louis I. Knudson, Edwin F. 
Loomis, Calvin B. Knapp, Donald F. Ames, 
Phillip D. Yates, William F. Tench, Seymour 
M. Vaughan, Carlton Loomis, Charles H. 
Loomis, Lachlan Youngs, Frank B. Poole. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Raymond Pitcher, 
Robert H. Link, Louis H. Flanders, Jr., 
Strohn Bliven, William Boyer, Walter EF. 
Hastings, Thomas B. Kalbfus, John M. 
Chapman, William Van Allen, Thomas 
Doucette, George R. Williams, Frederick L. 
Truax, Carl S. Manson, Edwin J. Brown, 
Samuel C. Peet, Wallace Christensen, 
Robert E. Quin, Richard W. Angle, Taylor 
B. Howard, Ned Hammond, Daniel Caudle, 
Norman Wesley Brown, Byron A. Johnson, 
Jr., Leonard F. Myers, Richard Marks, 
Horace F. Wolf, Howard Hennington, John 
Doucette, Barry Peet, George Rosenberg, 
Henry R. Sullivan, Frederic Freeman Allen, 
Fred S. Welsh, Jr., Wells Simonds Elmer 
Siebert, Wilber B. Sprague, Jr., Frederick S. 
Miller, Jr., Charles Grandall Miller Simon, 
A. James Fisher, Jr., Jack De Weese, George 
Noel Prietz, Roger S. Brookman, Charles A. 
Bragg, William E. Bragg, George {Seel, 
Theodore Steinhausen, Joseph W. Taylor, 
Charles R. Chambers, Brendan McInerney. 

Jamestown, N. Y.: William S. Bailey, Jr., 
Edward B. Bagnall, Harold Beaver, Albertus 
Rappole, Daniel J. Andersen, Louis Albin 
Johnson, Gordon S. Rogers, William G. 
Ingleson, Robert M. Gokey, John O. Cole, 
William Taylor, Raymond Carlson, Hugh D. 
Clark. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: William H. Sheline, 
George Louis Schultz, Geoffrey F. Palin, 
Gerald J. Cummins, Arthur W. Meade, 
Herbert Hansen, Forrest B. Bradley, Wm. 
C. De Haven, Jr., Walter Blundred, R. 
Marcus Dick, George McClure Seymour, 
Leroy F. Edgerly, Maurice A. Houseknecht, 
Willard De L. Taylor, William B. Melchior, 
Norman Lawton, Jack Le Messurier, Gerald 
N. Wiseman, Alfred I. Doust, Jr., Jack'Horne, 
Fred Murray, Allen H. Poole, Irving Gold- 
berg, Edward A. O’Hara, Sr., Nathaniel 
Geddis, Uri Doolittle, Jr., Thomas Hinsdale 
Dyer, Wolters Ledyard, Nathan J. Wiseman, 
Robert C. Brooks, William G. Peacher, 
Hilbert I. Fleischman, John Mesick, Charles 
F. Speers, Robert W. Sweitzer, Victor Ver- 
non, Jf., Leonard Edelstein, Earle R. Elmer, 
Jr., Henry Fred Lee. 


Buffalo, N. Y.: Caryl H. Newell, Frank 
Cast, George Farnham, B. Bennett Kysor, 
pe “Edward A. Gailor, James R. Gay, 
Chapin M. Lowell, Edward M. Millerski, 
Warren Tubbs, Jr., George R. Knight, 
Robert J. Smith. 

Gloversville, N. Y.: William A. Wright, 
Robert Everest, Richard L. Washburn, 
William W. Cross, W. G. Edwards, Lewis R. 
Smith, H. Robert Van Arnam, Melvin F. 
Dole, Maurice Collman. 

Mineola, N. Y.: Edward K. Pietsch, 
Edward C. Smith, Thomas W. Briggs, 
Robert Wright, Merritt F. Potter, Peter 
Mallon, Dwight Cameron, Norman Silvert- 
sen, Henry Spitz, John E. Taylor, Joseph 
Cullen, Wm. J. Maroney, Robert Hampshire, 
Herman Herbert, Theo. R. Jennings, Charles 
Hermann, Herbert Gregory, Merrill Lauck, 
Gerard Piel. 

Suffern, N. Y.: George G. Hopper, Robert 
E. Williams, Jr. 

Staten Island, N. Y.: William W. Rogers, 


r. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Alexander McPhee, 
David Callaway, Victor Prall. 

New York City, N. Y.: Harry Waldron 
Oldfield, Robert L. Smith. 

Montclair, N. J.: Theodore T. Dorman, 
Bernard Fishkin, Curtis Amidon, Alfred G. 
Parker, Frank G. Smith, Jr., Robert B. 
Palen, Fred Marston, Edward W. Hudson, 
Solon M. Palmer, Howard L. Israel, Jona- 
than E. Currier, Robert M. Gibson, Edward 
D. Depew, Charles W. Egbert, George F. 
Koenig, George Traver Hecht. 

Elizabeth, N. J.: Wallace L. Neill, Chester 
G. A. Zucker, Dudley W. Smith, Sanford A. 
Farrand, John W. Giles, Robert E. Long, 
Everett Witherell, Ogden W. Sutro, Louis 
Sutro, Sterett R. Prevost, Jr., John H. 
Naffke, Robert Andrews Clever, Clarence K. 
Holland, Hugo A. Hilgendorff, Jr., Alexander 
Bailey, Jacob L. Bauer, Jr., Berwick Dott, 
Harold Chapman, Cornell Dunlap, Jr., 
John N. Durrie, Henry H. Carroll, Arthur H. 
Woehrmann, Walter F. Read, Robert H. 
Haines, Jr., Henry W. Finns, Charles P. 
Campbell, Charles N. Fowler, Robert Hil- 
gendorff, John Lorentz, Jr., Hastings Norton, 
Jr.; Marston Shelley, Byron Stoothoff, Edgar 
Browning, John C. Farrand, Alfred C. Haines. 

Hoboken, N. J.: Isidore Finkelstein, 
Rudolph F. Nibler, Arthur Arnold, David E. 
Knoll, Charles Balint, Chester Anderson, 
James F. Powers, Walter J. Carroll, Rupert 
Fooks, William W. Wallace, Robert Folker, 
William Cox, George Ferrell, Charles E. Cole, 
Ambrose J. Collins, Morris Daniels, Nicholas 
Scoccimarro, William Ryan, Albert Meyer. 

Hackensack, N. J.: Walter M. Cathie, 
Albert St. Peter, Jr., Kenneth B. Cathell, 
Kenneth L. Gurney. 

South Orange, N. J.: Edward L. Chalif, 
Robert S. MacKellar, George Rumsey 
Gibson, Jr., Harry G. Runyon, Denton W. 
Taylor, John S. Booth, P. Draper Rice, 
Stanwood V. W. Clark, Lefferts Hutton, 
Marvin Biseman. 

Rutherford, N. J.: Paul M. Wentworth, 
Siffrein M. Vass, Jr., Henry P. Begton, 
Francis Lambert, John Diener. 

Jersey City, N. J.: Edward W. Schaefer, 
Dion Weiss, Harold A. Gibbs, Jr., George 
Russell, Robert Brady, Fred C. Foller, Jr., 
Theodore Fischer, Leo J. Carling, Jr. 

Newton, N.J.: Douglas S. Dalrymple. 


Region 3 

New Castle, Pa.: Earle Kenneth Herbert, 
Joseph F. Sweeney, Earl D. Haefner, Harry 
H. Hunter, Ralph L. Norling, Charles Arms, 
Ralph C. Heberding, Wilbur T. Blair, 
Curtis A. Manchester, Jr., Mason Blair, 
John Bakedy, Charles Wm. Tinsley, H. 
Glenn Heedy, Jr., David Nesbit, Jr., George 
F. Winter, John W. Offutt, Jr., Clyde Shannon, 
James E. Metzler, John P. Stump, Edwin 
R. Harper, Thomas R. Wilson, Tom B. 
Parlett, [Edward Chapman, Howard G, 
Gates, Alfred M. Stump, Jr., Arthur M. 
Smith, Jack Stevenson, William S. Wheeley, 
Jr., Harry F. Shannon, James R. Dickson, 
Walter Richards. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Walter R. Faries, A. 
Cleveland Conner, Ralph H. Owen, James F. 
McIntyre, Arthur B. Conner, Bruce H. 
French, Thomas FE. Cahill, Thomas D. 
Bowes, Jr., William O. Small, Richard C. 
McCurdy, William A. Macan, 3rd, Isaac C. 
Sutton, Jr., William McCaw, Theodore C. 
Loder, Denton J. Barkman, Jay H. Quinn, 
Donald C. Esty, William D. Gordon, Jack R. 
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Wennersten, Walter W. Fricke, David L. 
McVickar, John H. Tipton, Herbert P. 
Harkins, Charles W. Lueders, George H. 
Hill, 3rd, Stephen Gimber, James A. Sutton. 
A. Joseph Cushman, Charles H. Holland 
Fred Burrows, William E. Larkin, John 
Francis Ott, Howard L. Fry, Jr., Robert M. 
Vernon, John H. Way, Jr., Robert L. Mes- 
sick, Wm. A. Corrie, Jr., Henry A. Mahaffy, 
Thomas E. Gillingham, Jr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Clark B. Johnston, Robert 
Fairley, Ethelbert N. Gilling, Morris V. 
Rosenbloom, William Braden, Baldwin R. 
Curtis, Charles B. Throckmorton, H. Lee 
Moore, Jr., Wm. J. Knotts. 

Warren, Pa.: Robert R. Young, Willare E. 
Weatherby, Jr., Joseph C. Van Buskirk, 
Charles Evans, Jr., T. Sherman Stanford, 
Roger H. Swanson, Elmer James, Jr., Nor- 
man E. Larson, Kenneth Swanson. 

West Chester, Pa.: Clifton Lisle, Robert 
Cooper Morris, 2nd, Wallace B. Houston, 
Jr., Hal Bemis, E. Harrison Rigg, Lorne 
Hummel, David Post, Harold R. Blackstone, 
Ralph A. Crane, Joseph L. Crawford, A. R. 
MclIlvaine. 

Harrisburg, Pa.: 
James Alan Harper, 
Gerald B. Stein. 

Richmond, Va.: Clarence B. Brown, Wil- 
liam C. Westlake, McDonald Wellford, 
James D. Blackwell, Wheeler Yule Fisher, 
Frederick H. Wright, Harrison. Knapp, 
Hubard Snow, William H. Harris, Jr., 
William F. Banta, Paul Carrington, Robert 
Dunn, Edmund Turner, Dean B. Cowie, 
Earl Schaffner, Thomas Mehler, Walter D. 
Woodward, Robert W. Sonen. 


Drumheiser, 
Passmore, 


Andrew 
Donald 


Region 4 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Earl R. Bush, Edgar M. 
Hymans, Sherwood Faison, William Corkin, 
Robert Denchausen, Frederick I. Halsey, 
Newell R. Bush, Robert F. Stewart, Frederic 
Henry, Merrill W. Hazelton, Stanley Klein, 
Jr., Charles A. Maish, S. Lawrence Ach, 
Frederick S. Stricker, Charles S. Upson, 
Daniel B. Startsman, Lawrence Blustein, 
Robert Bernhardt. 

Dayton, Ohio: Harold W. Norton, N. 
Smith Neilson, Harry O. Tenney, Jr., 
Burkett Shaw, Roger J. Bowers, George 
Stonecash, John Sunderland, Charles E. 
Rasor, Bob Rothaar, Bert Krug, John C. 
Cunningham, Jr., Richard E. Anderson, 
Howrey Middy, Charles O. Adams, Elden 
Bayley, Jr., John B. Cooley, Robert Schauer, 
John C. Fisher, Charles S. Federle, Gordon H. 
Wehrly, Weller Davis Hunt. 

East Liverpool, Ohio: Jack A. Catlett, 
Harlow F. Banfield, Keith B. McCutcheon. 

Youngstown, Ohio: David Silver. 

Akron, Ohio: Frank Vernotzy. 

Region 5 

Dothan, Ala.: John L. Vanlandingham, 
Tobin Schneider, Fletcher Bullard, Harold 
B. Morris, David Gray Rawls, Jr., Robert 
C. Winter, Jr., Sam D. Lowe, Samuel O. 
Kelly, Jr. : 

Chattanooga, Tenn.: Arthur J. Butt, Billy 
Gauntlett, John Wallace Page, John S. 
Vass, Henry H. Chase, Edmond R. Lett, Jr., 
Frederick D. Mellen, William H. Bauer, 
Elbert Eugene Spriggs, Joseph Alexander 
Crook, Jack S. Guyton. 

Monroe, La.: James P. Brown, Noah W. 
Overstreet, Jr., Robert Dunaway, Thomas M. 
Wade, III, Rodney D. Cobb, Jack Knowles, 
Hessel Cahn, Dewey White, Weston Segura, 
Gilmer Dixon, Pete Bambas, Vernon R. 
Adrion. 

Shreveport, La.: William W. Milburn, 
Dallas Jones, S. A. Dickson, Edwin Under- 
wood, Jr., Haynes Dugan, Jack Ferchaud, 
Martin S. Wallace, William E. Wallace, Jr., 
J. L. Shea, Jr., Bill de Blieux, Henry H. De 
Blieux, Claude McCrocklin, S. A. Dickson. 

New Orleans, La.: James Bushton Batson. 

Meridian, Miss.: William A. Hobbs, Jr. 


Region 6 

West Palm Beach, Fla.: Charles Wm. 
Pusey, Alexander Porteus, Jr., John H. 
Birdsall, Jr., J. P. Cochrane, Jr., Malcolm S. 
Knowles, Arthur R. Lyman, Jr., Thomas O’- 
Sullivan, William F. Cooper, George Irvin, 
Dwight Roadman, Charles N. Cox, Jr. 

Daytona Beach, Fla:: C. F. Smedley, Fred 
J. Henderich, Charles A. Preyer, George L. 
Estes, Jr., Franklin Lee, William M. Lamont, 
H. C. Silvers, Jr., Cleve Allen, Jr., Hamilton 
Seeley, Eugene M. Sanchez, Jr. 






Tampa, Fla.: Ralph S. Bowron, Charles F, 
Toughton, Henry K. Donaldson, Arthur 
Hale, John Anderson, Griffith Sexton. 

Savannah, Ga.: A. L. Patterson, Theodore 
Caswell, Jr., John T. Bailie, Jr., William C. 
Westmoreland, Robert L. Rhodes, Leo M. 
Wachtel, Jr., Gene Bagwell, Jr., Elton S. 
Osborne, Jr., Clarence A. Williams, Charles 
Alden Rowland, Harison Phinizy. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Carl Harold M. Westin, 
Paul Seydel, Douglas L. Oliver, Albert O. 
Waldon, Lamar Beall, William Beane. 

Greenville, So. C.: Newton Stall, Richard 
O. Simpson, Hayne P. Glover, Jr., Robert B. 
Drane, Emory E._ Pattillo, Jr., Tom B. 
Spencer, Henry H. Harris, Jr., Frederick L. 
Smyre, Jr., Rowland F. Kirks. Esley O. 
Anderson, Jr., Jack Murrah. 


Region 7 

Adrian, Mich.: Harold R. Clegg, Arthur 
Leson, James Bohan, David Winkworth, 
William A. Wright, Jack Millikin, John P. 
Rorick, Jr., George Quick, Arthur Brewer, 
Charles McIntire. 

Detroit, Mich.: Knill Weil, W. Ernest C. 
Huthwaite, Jacob G. Brown, Robert S. 
Deutsch, Goddard Light, Robert F. Bricker, 
MacKrim, Charles S. Meagher, Albert A. 
Rouse, Jens A. G. Beruth. 

Jackson, Mich.: David M. Eckman, Jack 
Blaire Osburn, George A. White, Harold 
Clute, Ben Glasgow, John Allen, Bill Paine, 
Gerald Duryea, James Goodrich, Edward K. 
Van Dervoort, Feldher Yocum, Willard 
Johnston, Deward Clark, L. V. Mulnix, Jr., 
John Fridolin Streiff, William Henry North, 
Jr., Walter Stanfield, David Blick, G. Bogue 
Hunt, William P. Curtis, James Donald 
Gilbert, Dean Rowland, Edward Elles, 
Ward Phillips Allen. 

Saginaw, Mich.: Walter B. Crego, Stewart 
M. Cram, John Marshall Kollig, Bruce P. 
Hayden, James M. Keating, William Black, 
Donald K. Barstow, Willard J. Brainard, 
Winthrop E. Dailey, Jr., Bushnell Trembley, 
Jack Schindehette. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: George P. Torrence, 
Jr., Jack Appel, Homer Lathrop, Henry L. 
Breunig, Robert B. Failey, Jr., Jack Moore, 
Paul W. Schewring, Harvey D. Trimble, 
Andre F. Rhoads, Robert B. Rhoads, Jr., 
George D. Klopp, John W. Ragsdale, Hollis 
L. Howie, John A. McEwen, Richard L. 
Crane. 

Gary, Ind.: Ralph R. Silcott, Jr., Arthur 
Chas. Martin, Arthur Bodkin. 

Richmond, Ind.: Richard Wonsetier. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.: William H. Geal, Lewis 
J. Miller, C. Hart Schaaf, Sam T. Stringer, 
Lloyd E. Bowman, Jr., Alfred Otis, Jack 
Rittenhouse, Harvey L. Price, Howard Ellis, 
Charles F. Gruenert, Frank R. Dulin, Jr., 
Paul E. Geisenhof, Robert L. Harrington, 
James M. Burk, Cotter Hirschberg, Charles 
W. Woodson. 

Sheboygan, Wis.: Allan W. West, Otis 
Hansohn, William M. Fiedler, Robert Garton, 
George F. Breitung, Donald F. Rusch. 

Janesville, Wis.: Edward Murphy. 

Peoria, Iil.: James W. D. Hill, Robert B. 
Rutherford, J. William Muller, Jerome J. 
Terry, Charles L. Pattison, Harlie Zimmer- 
man, Gerald W. Render, Harry Thayer, 
David K. Dempsey, Charles Horner. 

Rockford, Ill.: Einar J. Anderson, Oscar W. 
Anderson, Walter S. Grebner, Osborne Hum- 
mel, Jack Goshert, William H. Barrick, 
John FE. Naylon, Kermit Fulchon, James 
MacGilvray, Dwight Wilson, La Verne B. 
Gallisath, Donald Mattison, Ronald Soper, 
Albert Early, Wilson King, Kent Ogata, 
Charles A. Behrens, Nile Gartner, Elmer J. 
Bowden, Eugene D. Larkin, Romaine B. 
Hutton, Rae King, John W. King, Robert R. 
Kable, Leslie Watt, Edward Webb, Lowell 
Davis, Dwight Manley, Homer Wright, 
Edward H. Weld, Jr., John Weld, Francis 
Zircher. 

Chicago, Iil.: Louis Oloff, Lester O. Relth, 
Harold F. Collinet, Albert A. Collinet, John 
F. Micka, David A. Floreen, Henry .\. 
Drogemuller, Elmer W. Hanssen, Ross .\. 
Utter, Sumner S. Sommerfield, John R. 
Burkette, George J. Gruner. 

Oak Park,‘Ill.; .. S. Stoutenburg, Bernard 
W. Armstrong, Edward T. Miller, Jr., Ray 
Mills, Kenneth V. Ziegler, Raymond E. Gross, 
Allan C. Bamberger, Robert A. Hunt, 
Charles J. Basener, Harry D. Thorsen, Jr., 
Frank H. Highley, J.. Macklin Rathmell, Jr., 
Edmund G. Fellegi; Burton H. Doherty, 
Howard M. Donaldson, Russell W. Gerry, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Robert LeRoy Sias, Jr., Bradley M. Auten, 
Philip S. Auten, Russell Nowlin, Warren M. 
Stinson, Lester Rockwell, Thomas S. Smith, 
Robert W. Haight, Robert C. Lewis, Roswell 
Howard, Virgil Williams, Jr., John F. Hanna, 
Joe Bensler, Eugene E. Crawford, Edwin N. 
Ferdon, Jr., LeRoy Sebastian, Beverly 
Groom, Charles S. Feis, Joseph Duncan, 
Bruce E. Taylor, Robert Williamson, Hubert 
L. Stoddard, Russell R. Raney. 

Sycamore, Ill.: J. Kay White, Walter E. 
Swarthout, Kenneth E. Agney, Lawrence 
Lawver, William R. Carnahan, Roland W. 
Hyatt, Jr., Eugene L. Vickery, Reino P. 
Makela, Robert Greeley, Richard N. Wilt- 
berger, Ray C. Soliday, James Howard 
Weaver. 

Decatur, Ill.: Albert Webber Borchers, 
William Lyon, Charles Eddy, Larry Hayes, 
William Requarth, Norman Sanders, Thrift 
G. Hanks, Robert B. Borchers, Joseph K. 
McLaughlin, Wayne Phillips, Frank Potter, 
Ross P. Bullard. 

Evanston, Ill.: Miles A. Towne, Allen E. 
Towne, E. Harland Roden, Martin V. Hape- 
man, William Himel, Robert Himel, Harmon 
Meigs, Clarence Mark, Jr., Alan F. Wilson, 
Jr. Norman J. Westerhold, Jr., Dudley 
hobinson, Robert R. Wilson, Chester Himel, 
Jerry Wilson, William F. Dolke, 3rd, Rex 
Gay, John F. Mercer, Roy Kercher, Clifford 
J. Taylor, Willard Shibley. 


Region 8 

Cedar Rapids, Towa: R. T. Moore, James 
C. Dawson, Howard M. Remley, E. Thayer 
Curry, Edmund G. Woodrich, Robert C. 
Moody, James S. Ricklefs, Raymond W. 
Latham, William H. Green. 

St. Louis, Miss.: H. D. McBride, Forest H. 
Staley, Nathan H. Burgheim, D. S. Leland, 
Fred Weber, William R. Neill, Jr., Robert D. 
Brookes, Theodore P. Brookes, Jr., Ralph 
Swain, Charles Coyle, Nelson Coyle, John G. 
Farrell, Howard E. Miller, Jr., George A. 
Langenberg, Charles A. Fernald, Hollis 
George, Sigmund Meyer, Walter Lorch, 
Frank L. Davis, Jr., John E. Kelley, Jr., 
Robert Dawson, Elleard Heffern, Tom Rat- 
cliffe, William Turner, Branch Rickey, Jr., 
William Baggerman, Charles Knight, James 
L. White, Grover G. Lautz, Charles H. Daudt 
Robert Gauen, Robert E. Baumberger, 
Eugene Hoiles, Lester M. Hall, John Castor, 
William Edwin Kuhn, Bertram Kaye, 
Richard Gaven, William R. Neill, Jr. 

Kansas City, Miss.: Spencer A. Gard, 
Raymond Ryan, Walter J. Ong, Jr., William 
Smith, George F. Recland, Leon Zimmerman, 
Lee Judy, Jr., Irving Achtenberg, Yervant 
Yeghishian, H. Townsend Rader, Gregory 
Haines, Russell Field, Jr., Samuel E. Weel, 
James Mandigo, Howard V. More, John 
Aiello, Charles J. Tribble. 

St. Joseph, Mo.: Robert L. Black, E. 
Donald Lindsay, Boyce Brandom, Charles L. 
Gruenig, Harry H. Everett, Jr., Joe Roth, 
Bohumir S. Vavra, Wilbur McDonald, 
Frederick Summers, Jr., Milton Wilke, 
Eugene Pester. 

Topeka, Kans.: Brinton W. Woodward, 


BLouis C. Kiene, Edwin T. Williams, Mark 


Garlinghouse, John Paul Smith, Joseph A. 
fermis, Jr. 
Hutchinson, Kans.: Donald Earl Dicker- 


mon. 


Owensboro, Ken.: Curtis Hammond. 
Louisville, Ken.: Thomas C. Johnston, Jr., 


J. Paul Keith, Jr. 


Region 9 

Beaumont, Texas: H. P. Jirou, Brinkley 
Bass, Joseph C. Clemmons, Gerald Richard- 
on, L. Moise Eastham, R. M. Mothner, 
Jean Szafir, Cyril G. Gradwohl, Walter D. 
3rown, Jr., Hubert Fuller, Jr., W. F. Ryder, 
Jr., Joseph H. Cunningham, William A. 
lennessy, Walter Morris, Harold Joseph 
Overa, 


Houston, Texas: Charles Wm. Gribble, 


J. E. Willborn, Cecil E. Mooney, John A. 
Roos, Ben G. Sewell, Ernest A. H. Beagley, 
Herman Eilenberger, Tom Wm. Yerxa, John 
C. McWhirter, Irby Cobb, Eugene Harris, 
Jr., Kirby Smith, Jr., William J. Steeger, 
Charles G. Gribble, Jr., Seymour Sacks, 
J. Le Roy Sims, Bob Van Gundy, George 
Ralls, Jr., George Rodgers, Robert Hull 
Maes, Charles A. Francis, Preston A. 
Wetherred, Jr., John Leslie Jackson, Richard 
M. Smith, Jr., Gail King, Jr., Joe Rentz, 
Forrest A. Kessler, Jr., Martin James Gould, 
Mandle Susman, Jack Van Gundy, Frank 
Lenoir, Jr., Harry T. Hamblen, Fred Nichol- 
son, Joe Williamson, Tracy T. Word, Jr., 
John S. Bleker, Jr., Earle C. Douglas, Jr., 
Joseph Greenhill, Russell Lee Jacobe, Joseph 
S. Smith, Jr. 

San Antonio, Texas: Gordon Rives Catts, 
Jr., Charles Brewster, Ralph E. Haines, Jr., 
Robert Gibson Sherrard, Jr. 

Mercedes, Texas: Leonard L. Van Berg, 
Milton Kelly. 

San Angelo, Texas: Harold W. Alberts, 
Richard Wheatley. 


Brownwood, Texas: Oswald Daughety. 


Ardmore, Okla.: Carl Kniffin, Howard L. 
Morter, Max K. Gilstrap, Wilbur L. Morter. 

Cushing, Okla.: George A. Bullock, Lesley 
Tennis, Edward M. Strode, George Berry, 
J. S. Barham, Jr., Jack Adams, Norman 
Jones, Richard Bryant, Robert A. Taylor, 
John T. Cooper, Jr., James Edward Berry, 
Jr., Roy Hershell Reynolds. 

McAlester, Okla.: Charles B. Richmond, 
William Riddle, William Harries, Billie 
Crutcher, William Boyd, Jim Williams. 


Region 10 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Rev. P. H. Barbour, 
J. B. Mitchell, Harold Skamser, Paul H. 
Barbour, John F. Duncan, Donald Forbes 
Walker, John Magney, George Stanley Mc- 
Vicar, Horace Spaulding, Frederick Ten 
Eyck, Race Crane, Charles Varce, Richard 
Donaldson, Harry Stearns, David Berkman 
Judd, Patrick E. Haggerty, Siegfried Kilan- 
der, Louis Chester Braafladt, John H. 
Frundt, Burton Elmer Ketcham, Frederick 
Bjorklund, Edward B. Cosgrove. 


Region 11 

Seatile, Wash.: Frank C. Henderson, 
Lorenzo S. Dewey, Robert Bollinger, Donald 
H. Cooper, John M. Davis, Sidwell Collins, 
George Eastman, George W. Sundborg, Jim 
Galbraith, Felix E. Moore, Jr., Jim Wortham, 
Henry Lowe, Hunter W. Newton, John D. 
Morris, Louis S. Dewey, John D. Ifit, 
Rudolph Crommelin, Jr., Lloyd B. Avery, 
Seth Richards, Jr., Robert S. Cathey, John 
C. Georg, John B. Belcher, Glenn Herbert 
Ogden, Leonard F. Eshom, Roland Davis 
Pinkham. 


Region 12 

Logan, Utah: Homer P. Andersen, Matt 
S. Browning, Martin C. Riris, Conrad A. 
Johnson, Mark J. Brockbank, Harold Ches- 
ler, Wendell Gibbs, Eric Ohlson, H. Theron 
Plumb, Ray L. Richards, Austin E. Fife. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Ira Telford, Austin 
Edwin Fife. 

Stockton, Calif.: Laurance N. Pease, 
Willard J. Stone, Jr., Robert P. Wolfenden, 
Herman C. Zwang, Joseph D. Zwang, Charles 
A. Carver, George Leistner, Jr., Hans C. 
Sumpf, Robert Veale. 

Riverside, Calif.: Paul E. Simonds, Joe 
Hunter, Bob Harvey, Andrew Hamilton, 
Louis Stevenson, John Bull, Charles E. 
Grayson, Roderick A. Leap, Bailey Shepard, 
Kelly Townsend, Vincent Combs, Kendal 
Whitehead, Elmer Kemp. 

San Francisco, Calif.: James M. Morris, 
Murray Vandall, Richard Goldsmith, Stuart 
Fletcher, Arthur Kearn, William J. Newman, 
Edward Harding, Robert L. Hamerslag, 
Gault Davis, Bernard R. Kaughton. 








PONE ee as 


| By J. R. 








OVER the bottom of your fry-pan with 

thin slices of bacon. Pour over the 
bacon a half-inch or more of cold water. Cook 
ill the water begins to boil. Pour off the 
water. Cook bacon to taste—not too fast— 
nd set aside on a chip to keep warm. If 
you've never cooked bacon this way, you 
lon’t know the true sweetness of bacon. 


1929 





Into the piping hot fat plop a good thick 
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Young America 
finds 
His Wings 
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ABOUT — f 
. 

i an’ec 
— AVIATION is a young man’s game. » 
Autogyro Biplane, monoplane, helicopter, autogyro, balloon, blimp, dirigible, coday— , 
Dihedral and what about tomorrow? 

Elevators ” Aviation appeals to youth with its challenge — its romance — and its 
Fins glorious future. The schoolboy of today is the pilot of the next decade 
Fuselages + Beginning with the August number, Aero Digest, America’s leading aero- 
$8 + nautical publication, establishes a distinctive “JUNIOR ACTIVITIES” 
rare: ones j Department which will cater to boys (and 
N — dads who never want to grow up). The 
Sean 1 principle and practice of aviation are discus- 
ae-99 “aed sed by America’s leading designer of model 
oon planes and gliders — Raymond E. Dowd. 
ailplane 
Sesquiplane FRE with each Subscription 
Slipstream ~.to Aero Digest — 
Stabilizers A GENUINE DOWAE STUNT PLANE 
Struts TO INSURE EARLY DELIVERY 
Wing Curves MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
Wing Spars j§ Ti 
oP AERO DIGEST PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 
220 West 42nd St, New York 
Enclosed is $____ Please send me AERO DIGEST 
a ae every month for one year together petrogan Doves Stunt Plane. 
He'll answer every — 2 
question you ask him ee 
about aviation. Write P ‘ 
him today care of 4 City and State FAs Fant 
Aero Digest. ‘ ‘ Y 
t takes-off, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS—One year: United States, 





4 climbs, spirals, 
® rolls, and loops. Obeys the same 


$3.00. 
© aerodynamic laws as the big plane. ~ 


Canada, $4.00. 
Two Years; $5.00 in U. S. 


Other Countries, $5.00. 





Read NRO WEST The Magazine of the Air 

















slice of bread, cut to fit your pan. Brown, 
turn, brown, and set aside on another chip. | 
Into the remaining fat slide two eggs, of | 


unquestionable youth and virtue. Fry to) 
taste—not too fast. 

Dump bacon and eggs on top of toast and 
guzzle. Oh! Boy! 








* “8 an a, i th 
HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 





ee re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee = 


If you can’t go to the Jamboree, the! DOO 
next best thing is to camp with me. | DAN ere N.Y R SCHOOL 


And, Oh Boy! It’ h ch ! 
4 ee | Please send full information about your 


We learn what to do, how to doit; to trail | Outdoor School and Cam 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washington, | (Parent's Signature) . ° - 
to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like Rob- | 
inson Crusoe, to canoe like the voyageurs, to | 
swim like South Sea Islanders, to ride horses | 
like cow-boys and live like Princes. \ 


ee ee ee ee ee | 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


TRIANGULAR AND 
ANGORA PACKET 


This magnificent packet genteine the following * ‘out 

of the way” stamps: An interesting 
nered” stamp, Hyderabad, Czecho-Slovacia, 
New Zealand, Waeles, ‘ortuna, Hivatalos, Laibach 

(Jugo Slavia), o P tegy 

seat of the Kemalist Govt. 

Indian Native a Britis 

alior, Argen- 


nials, s' 
tina. ‘All -— ~¥ ree. ‘Just send 4c (stam aps) for 
requesting our famous 50% approv: 


Dostage 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND Londen Rd., Liverpool, 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 














DEAD COUNTRY PACKET 


which no longer issue ps. 
Epirus, Ing Crete, Prus- 
Se Russia, New 


of stamps from obsolete coun 

for oh Moe to approval applicants. 
KALB STAMP CO., 

70 Walsh St., rrett, Ind. 

















300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN and Including $1 an 
A SNAP (( porrenent U.S. STAMPS $2, GNEEY ase 
With ry be order, our pompbict which tells “ “How. to 


“ail 


p Collection 
: fete of albu albums, su! oat 
j | in in eet, packets 9 9 pha STAMP eee 





yLARGEST STAMP 
E! IN Util a 
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They speak your 
language 


THERE was a time when you had to take an 
interpreter into the store with you when you 
went shopping, a few hundred miles from home. 
The things they had for sale were hard to recog- 


nize. 


Even familiar products were sold in strange 


forms, and under queer names. 


It was one of the disadvantages of travel that 
had to be taken along with the pleasures. 


Nowadays the millions of Americans who go 
visiting their neighbors North, South, East and 
West, encounter no such difficulty. The pictur- 
esque beauty, the quaint customs that make other 
sections of the country different and delightful 


have all their old appeal. 
mellow mission bells in California. 


You can still hear 
You can eat 


terrapin in Baltimore, or sleep in a Vermont 


farmhouse under an Ethan Allen quilt. 


But in 


any of these localities you can buy your favorite 


golf balls, or breakfast 


cereal, or bicycle tires 


as readily as in your own town. 


The trade-marks and the packages speak your 


language. 


National advertising has made good 


brands of merchandise uniformly known from 


coast to coast. 





If you read the advertisements and use advertised 


goods, you are at home in any store in America. 








STAMPS 
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HE boys had been in for a swim. Phil 

had become the owner of a second-hand 
car. It was a bargain but the thing had 
ceased to move of its own accord and so was 
of no further use to its former owner. Phil 
had a keen eye and a magic touch and after 
a week of grease and black dirt the miracle 
happened, and the former wreck was speed- 
ing blythely, smoothly along the road, and 
the journey to the old swimming hole was 
only a matter of six miles—. So Bob, Harry 
and Phil were seated on the bank sunning 
themselves after their dip and Harry 
happe ned to glance at the car’s headlights. 

“Tf it wasn’t for Thomas A. Edison you’d 
have to use candles or perhaps gas in those 
lamps,” he remarked. ‘The electric bulb! 
Just think of what it means to the whole 
world! All the bright, colored lights on Main 
Street, some flashing on and off, making it 
light and gay at night. Too bad his portrait 
could not have been used on the Edison 
commemorative—the electric light’s ‘Golden 
Jubilee, —fifty years since it was invented. 
A law forbids the portrait of a living person, 
and so the original bulb was decided upon. 
It would require a big set of stamps to show 
all of Edison’s inventions. This red two-cent 
stamp should have a special place of honor 
in our albums. 

“On June sth when it was first placed on 
sale at the Menlo Park, New Jersey, post 
office, Henry Ford was allowed to purchase 
the second stamp and imagine! he didn’t have 
the necessary two pennies. Poor Mr. Ford! 
millions of dollars and no cents—plenty of 
sense, though. Somebody supplied the needed 
coins. Harry, you ought to know when Edison 
was born.” Harry turned to his friend. 

“Sure I do; Milan, Ohio, in 1847. Mr. 
Edison is now eighty-two and I hope it will 
be many a year before his portrait may be 
placed on a postage stamp.” 

Phil said, “I understand there are to be 
four two-cent commemoratives. First, the 
Edison, then one for Major General John 
Sullivan and then the other two.” 

Harry spoke up. 

“As soon as I heard of the Sullivan issue 
I looked him up in our history of the United 
States. Perhaps you remember he was an 
officer in the Continental Army during the 
Revolution. He first saw the light of day 
in Somersworth, New Hampshire, in 1740, and 
shortly before the war with Great Britain was 
commissioned a major in the New Hampshire 
Provincial Militia. When Major General 
Charles Lee failed repeatedly to obey Wash- 
ington’s order to attack Clinton’s forces re- 
treating from Philadelphia, Sullivan was 
given his command. He made a good record 
during the war and became President of his 
home state. While serving in the capacity 
of District Judge he died at Durham, New 
Hampshire, on June 23, 1795.” 

“T heard the third issue was to be for the 
Ohio River locks,” Bob stated. 

“T wonder why that particular subject was 
chosen,” Phil wanted to know, “and there 
are several others in the United States of 
equal importance. During the years to 
come perhaps all will be pictured. The 
Postmaster General is considering an entirely | f 
new set to supersede the present general issue 
and the suggestion has been made that there 
be more scenic views and less portraits. It 
is now seven years since the major portion 
of the present designs was put in circulation. 
Our stamps look too much alike. If only 
the treatment could be altered so that they 
would not appear to be the work of one 
artist. The postal authorities should study 
some of the work that comes from Europe; 
the two franc, black, from Luxemburg, 1928, 
as an example showing a view of Clervaux.” 

“Postmaster General Brown has asked for 
suggestions, according to the American 


Philatelist, for June. Go ahead, Phil, write | each order. 


him a long letter and explain just how you 
want the new stamps treated. It will be a 
bit difficult to please everybody, but I guess 
you know what’s what.” 

“Why don’t you have a few ideas? Tell 
the Post Office: how to stop the traffic in. used 
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. BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they mect the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 
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OF 
PACKET SETS DIME SETS 
ALBUMS and ACCESSORIES 


Write for a copy of the big Scott free 
price list. It contains more than 80 
pages of sets, dime sets, and Scott 
_Seald Packets. 

In it as well are listed and described the 
complete lines of Scott Albums, ranging 
in price from roc to $55.00, tongs, hinges, 
watermark detectors, stock books, stock 
cards, blank approval sheets, and all 
other necessary accessories for collectors. 
At the same time ask us to send you a 
free sample copy of Scott’s Monthly 
Journal, the monthly supplement of the 
Standard Catalogue. 


A FREE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 





SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 


1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. | 


63 FAR OFF COUNTRIES-ONLY 12 











Airplanes, Maps, Animals, Trains, Shi; 
Bolsheviks, Africans, Mongolians, Gre Gree! Gods, Red C 
Marvelous packet of it stamps including 
all of the above and many more. Bargain price, 12¢. 


ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER 
Big lists and approvals with each order. 
BAER STAMP CO. 
Delray Beach, Fla, 
Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 


— scarce i from the following strange lands, 
lorth Bornes 





= “Thomas Prinee Tobags 
NO sa oh 
Cal 10070 APPROVAL APPLICANTS 


A 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5), Camden, New York 









[Mlustrated Alb 
5@ Different Forel n Stamps 
Pack of Stamp Hinges 
Perforation Gau =e 


to approval applicants A ee oe orice List 
W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearfield, Pa. 


ANGOLA to ZAMBESIA 


Stamps in sets—from 118 ee the 
four fist, “6. of the globe, in my new 
ice . 6 diff. from Spice I Islands: es from 
stamps; 5 wild -- KE from 7 Tanna 
‘oice of any of these, or 250 others—for 
price list on request. Also 
better-grade saprovele to eppiican 
A. B. DeLISLE, 762 Harding ion. San Jose, Cal. 


350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25c. 


150 Diff. Giages. . -10¢ 500 Mixed Stemee.. 1a 
ane = “ -35e 1000 +. Bie 
Cc. M. EVANS _ P. O. Box 366, Reading, Ps 

ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 


Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabun, Tunis, Ubangl, 
Indo-China, etc S&S yh. of these “hard- 








3 
Touva; "your 
only 10¢ each set 


























Transv: 
oe * countries and others contained in 
Wonder Packet A yy’ different, isiven FREE w 
Aeovevel Applicants only, inclosing 4c for postage. 
Richard L P t, 81 N St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
100 °Stames' FREE 
STAMPS 
to applicants f 2 
- CHRISTENSEN Sr AREP CO. — 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
100 — Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
Cuba, Mexico, ete..................... 
1000 mixed 40. 66 dif U. 8. 25e. _ 
15e. Fine album for 3500 stamps 
List free. I collections. Approval sheets -= be every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, M0. 
THE MAP PACKET 
contains ne different Ma) ap [aemos . ps from the, — _ 
a packet of erent stam: an 
birds 8 sahips an to approval applicants, all 
Ss. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Ps 
100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
to ——_ for Universal Ap 
Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ais DIFFERENT oraprs M4 be it 
116 iibet are Sees 
FREE boys for our a> 
provals + yy ium offen 
and enclosing 2c pots. 
PAIGE STAMP CO. OAK PARK, ILL 


82 Far-off Countries — Only 1% 
Qatimone. Inhambane, Travancore, Kouang —_ 
| pee Liban, oe ¥ other countries—82 

countries only 10 cents. Big list and ceprovels wid 


C. D. Reimers Company, 280 Flatiron Bldg., Ft. Werth, Tex 


00 ser erase FREE 
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Argonaut Sta 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this dassification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
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LIST > 
‘ 
| Bi ket imal 
ETS a ae oe 
TIES Mozambique, Barbados, , etc., includ- 
camel, anteater, ‘swan, giraffe, ele- 
free phant, springbok, etc.—absoiutely 
n 80 Free to 1 hi enclos- 
ing 4c postage. Write today! 
Scott ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 
i the $1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 
° Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 
nging stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, French ———. 
nges, | Siake outa Toads fesse nesta 
TA pe pe bp 
nciu 
i all of six beautiful Old Costa Rican cme “1903-115 
“tors. cataloging $1.15! Also approvals 
a LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
athly BOYS 55 pated LTA 8c OFFER! 7 German 
with pes 
f the dollars greatcurioalty) rT fine mp from smallest epublie 
on earth; 1 airplane 33 gle ‘stamp: packet 26 diff, 
Hungaty, cat. 50c; iD and inst but not least, 
a ve peeks stock boo in whieh to keep your duplicates! 





$$ outfit for only 8 cents to applicants 
for my famous Quick | Bort, vice Appi yovals. - 
D. M. WARD 


605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 





SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 














is includedin packet of SS 
BS fp ene 
M approval. Lists 


acne | Co., 3704 Overview Rd., Baltimore, Md. 
(1) Eee FREE! 3%, Postage 2c 








Bic, pres ets and oppor cheste 


N.Y. 





JOHNSON STAMP CO.., De B. 








20 different fine U. S. 
Stamps Free (picked 
and re ~ approval selec- 
“00 U.8. Postage stamp in- 


U. S. FRE 


copies) if you send Zs 
tions that are differe: $ 
cluded if you write at. ‘omen. 


L.W. HUDSON, 14398 Cast Tth Street, Plainfield, N. J. 





All different. Postage 2c 

Large album 15c. List of 
1,500 stamps at 1c each. 
S oat cent approvals 


d, Pa. 100 
Stamps Free 














SIA with each order. 
iting the B.L. QUAKER STAMP co. TOLEDO, O. 
my new 
tes {rom ) ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT —ONLY 12c! 
tte - Fine triangle stamp; set with (prewar) value of forty 
million di ( 1D; gh; pertoret jon gauge and . scale: 
at. 4 airmail 3 fh oer > Sen vom emelest republic on oath: 1 
re Dutch Inties, vic.” ete.—en  cuttit tor 2¢ to t to approval appl: 
se, Cal TE cants! Nice stock book, value $60, 7 
es ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 126, Rutherford, N. J. 
5c. o 
mr 151 °° for 2 Set 
‘ages luc A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 


ng, Pa. anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 
Dllcante for only 25c. 














































A! ? EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 
ee $1.00 U. S. POSTAGE Old Issue, 
ained in FREE, if you ag for our 56-page 
REE t —— of S. and Foreign 
stage. s, 2,000 y RR, Also 
Iso, Ind. Fine, t cheap stamps on approval. 
E E Hussman Stamp Co., 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
stage 2c 102 to approval a appieante. P e 2c. FREE 
ee, Wis. Hinges 8c— Sample 
—— IBIS STAMP CO. 
1429 S. W. 14th Terrace, A. Miami, Fla. 
| 0 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
to th Sy 9 for ~~ ne 
a a ge and lists 
ery order. Bi Approval on United states ‘british Colonies. 
JIS, MO. South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 
7 NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New York 
ro Hem TRIANCLE-AIRMAIL RAND SS 
animals, BIG BARGAIN LISS, ETC.TO APPROVAL 
ants, all APPLICANTS ENCLOSING 3c POSTAGE, tre 
1000 HINGES Oc-100 OIF. U.S. BOC, FREE 
hia, Pa. cgrrtenn ater ae co. 
Rar ts ta. 
stamps KOREA, 1886 25 & 50 Mn, 10¢ to 50% approval appli- 
rsal Ap cants (ref. required). Brunei 4c, 1926, 5c; Liberia lc, 5c, 
10c, 15¢, 20c, 1921, 10c. Illustrated album, perf. gauge, 
a hinges and 110 stamps from 20 diff. countries 12c. 1000 
mixed 30c. Price List Free. 
— Argonaut Stamp Company Dept. 142 New Canaan, Conn. 
IN 
MGIVEN Another r Barrel of Stamps Mite wes eet 
our ap) or $1.00 per pound (over 4,000 to pound). 
um offes foettdian ‘sent to all purchasers. Plenty U. 8. from ic 
Up. Hinges 10c per 1 ,000; 3,000 for 25c. 


B. Elmer, Dept. B, 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
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BiPocy stomp SET of Nine Large Belgium Parcel 
hi ny fled wah . Collectors who will buy 
vals with varieties in stock. lished 1909." — 
ERIGWIN STAMP Co., 
th, Tew! Box 192, B. Middletown, N. Y. 
aie 
oF ‘e FREE! 
oa 2 cents postage for or premium packet of 100 differen 
Stamps. Only to applicants for 50 50% discount approvals. 
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pre-cancels. “ They blame it all on stamp 
collectors though I don’t see why. The 
stamps are being sent back to the original 
source and used over again. Losses running 
up to millions have been suffered by the de- 
partment by a variety of thefts. Several firms 
in Chicago that were apprehended were sub- 
jected to fines up to a thousand dollars.” 

‘All right; here’s an idea.. Have a small 
coupon attached to each stamp which must 
be placed on a post-office receipt and turned 
in with the package. That would take a 
little more time, especially for the sender, but 
would be hard to beat.” 

“Sounds like a good idea, Phil,” Bob 
cried, slapping him on the back. ‘Unless 
some method is found the pre-cancels will be 
no longer furnished by the Government and 
the old cancellation method will be resumed.” 

Harry asked: ‘“‘Do you fellows know the 
War Department runs the post office in 
Canal Zone?” 

Neither had heard of it. 

Harry continued: “Though official mail 
is carried free, a profit is shown at the end 
of the year. On June 24th the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the inauguration of the Canal 
Zone postal service, a five-cent stamp, show- 
ing a steam shovel at work in Culebra Cut, 
was placed on sale. Have you seen the air- 
plane surcharges on the special deliveries 


.| recently put in service? The stamp is of 


the type used in the United States. On the 
ten centimos, orange, the surcharge reads 
‘Correo Aereo,’ A second value is created 
by the addition of the number ‘15’ in a smal] 
square and ‘centimos’ below. The twenty 
centimos, brown, has the same surcharge 
only the value ‘25’ is substituted.” 

Phil had the three, six and nine pence of 
the Catholic Emancipation Centenary stamps 
with the portrait of Daniel O’Connell, the 
Liberator. Leo Whalen of Dublin was the 
designer. Another picturesque set that he 
pulled out of the pocket of his coat where it 
lay on the grass behind him was the Bulga- 
rian Tsar Simeon ten values. These subjects 
were used. St. Clement Ochidra, Bishop of 
Tsar Simeon’s Capital, portraits of K. Mi- 
landinoff, Rakovski, Father Paisii, Tsar 
Simeon, Liuben Karaveloff, Vassil Levsky, 
George Benkovsky and Tsar Alexander II 
of Russia and the Drenova Monastery. He 
also showed a copy of the French Havre 
Philatelic Exposition stamp of which only 
40,000 copies were printed. 

“Tt looks as though we might have a 
shower,” Phil remarked, glancing at a bank 
of dark clouds to the south. “Shall we 


: | move along?” 


The boys were soon ready and Phil set 
his car in motion. No shower came, how- 
ever, and on Main Street they drew up at 
the curb before Lovell’s Book Store to have 
a look at the stamps in the window. First 
to catch the eye was a Finland set of seven 
denominations, very modern in their treat- 
ment. They commemorate the seventh 
centenary of the port of Abo. Three values 
of the latest Guatemala official series with 
the national arms in the center and denom- 
inations in the new quetzal currency were 
also on view; values, 1 centavos de quetzal, 
blue-green; 2, sepia, and 5, carmine. Two 
items from Holland, 10 cents violet and 12%4 
orange, both changes of color were also 
shown. 

Bob said: “Mr. Lovell was telling me of 
a new set from Holland, the object of which is 
to raise funds for the reconstruction of the 
historic Town Hall of Leyden recently burned 
down. The stamps will have a picture of the 
original building and will be sold at a slight 
premium.” 

One other item in the window was the 1 
filler, gray-black, and the 3 filler, orange, from 
Hungary on the new watermarked paper. 
When they had returned to the car Phil told 
a story he had seen in a newspaper. It was 
about a girl living near Winsted, Connecti- 
cut, who had been carrying the mail on her 
way to and from school, riding on horseback. 
Phil continued: “This horse had a bright mind. 
There seemed to be no way he could become 
a stamp collector so he distributed them 
instead. On a certain week when the post- 
master was not well and, school being closed, 
the girl was away, old Dobbin was sent off 
on the route by himself with the mail sack 
fastened to the saddle. He was equal to the 
occasion and stopped at each house, whinny- 
ing till someone came out to search in the 
mail-bag.” 








T.. TOP STAMP CO. 
19 Cheyenne Read, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Listen to What 
Jack Gardner says: 


“Dear Fellows: 


This is the time of the year to “‘get going’”’— 
get the most out of camp and vacation. There 
are lots of things you’ll need in order to get all 





ngack Gardner the thrills out of camping and vacationing. 
boys earn spare You can think of them quicker than I can. 


money. le can 
help you, too. 


The Big Thing Is to make up your mind to get 
them. Don’t take all the pleasure out of life for Mom and 
Dad by pestering them every day for the things you want. 
Make them feel proud of their son by earning your own 
money with which to buy those things you want right 
away and will want later on. You’ll enjoy and appreciate 


them so much more. 


I want you to join our sales force—our family of happy 


fellows making big spare money month in and month out. 


It makes no difference whether you live in the city or 
country—you can join us. Some of our fellows live on 
farms, some in suburbs and some in great big cities, but 


they all make spare money. 


I want you to have a chance to make $5-$10-$15 a month, 


too. Youcandoit. I’ll show you how.”’ 


Here’s your chance to join up with Jack Gardner. 
Fill in the coupon and mail off today. 
later you will receive your membership card and 
instructions. Then you’ll be a member of the 
Boys’ Life family and on your way to lots of spare 








A few days 


money real soon. 


Mr. Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Jack: 


I want to join up with you. Please tell me how I can 


get my share of spare money every month. 
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another part of the house, the raft we were 
on (Jim Wright, Clifford Sewerd, Harry 
Shamheart, and Joe Brashares) was broken 
up. I was thrown into the river. 

“T was almost helpless with a bruised hip 
but Scout Evans saw me and brought me 
safe to a raft, but one of my fingers was 
cut off.” 


Other Awards 


The following is in brief. The story is of 
the other rescues for which the National 
Court of Honor has awarded the Gold Honor 
Medals. 

William David Jordan, aged 13, Star 
Scout of Troop 2, Park Ridge, Ill., saved 
James Jordan, 12 years old, from drowning. 
They were swimming across a stream. About 
half-way across James became exhausted, 
and began to call for help. The stream was 
very swift and the boy was being rapidly 
swept down stream. Scout Jordan went to 
his rescue, and was immediately pulled 
under by the frantic boy. He managed to 
break the hold and tow the boy ashore 
despite his constant struggles. Added to 
other difficulties was the fact that the bank 
of the stream was mud and clay and very 
slippery, so that the exhausted Scout could 
hardly get the younger boy on the bank. 
He succeeded, however, and gave artificial 
respiration until the boy recovered. 

John Lazorishak, aged 13, Second Class 
Scout of Troop 7, Sharon, Pa., rescued his 
brother Frank, aged 11, from drowning in 
the Shenango River. John and his brother, 
were passing over the bridge on their way 
to a catechism class, when they decided to 
rest a while. Frank who was sitting on 
the bridge, fell into the water. Another boy 
who was with them tried to hold John back, 
but the Scout broke away and jumped into 
the water after his brother. The two boys 
became entangled in some barbed wire that 
was in the river. The younger one was 
unconscious before John managed to break 
loose and swim with his brother to the bank. 
There the Scout gave him artificial respira- 
tion until consciousness was restored. 

Marlow White, aged 12, First Class Scout 
of Troop 6, Pensacola, Fla., rescued Eugene 











Bond, aged 11, from drowning. The accident 
occurred in the Atlantic Ocean. Scout 
White, while playing on a boat wharf, heard 
a call for help. A child was overboard. He 
jumped into the water dressed as he was, 
and swam to the child who had by this time 
sunk to the bottom. He recovered the body, 
but the effort of bringing the boy in fifty feet 
to shore nearly exhausted him. However, as 
soon as he had brought the boy to land, he 
gave him artificial respiration until the boy 
was restored to consciousness. 

Thomas Messeder, aged 15, Second 
Class Scout of Troop 237, Brooklyn, New 
York, saved two boys, John Casey and David 
Young, age 11 and 12, from drowning. 

Both rescues took place i in Prospect Park 
Lake but on different days. The rescue of 
John Casey occurred first. Scout Messeder 
is a caddy on the Prospect Park Links. On 
August 13th he was sitting on the porch of 
the boathouse when he heard a splash and 
found that John Casey had fallen in the 
water. He jumped in after the boy, and after 
some difficulty brought him to shore. 

The next day Scout Messeder was again 
at the lake shore when he heard two splashes, 
and found that David Young and Charles 
Smith had fallen into the water in an un- 
known manner. The Scout had a terrific 
struggle with the two boys and all three 
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were nearly drowned. He dropped Smith, 
who immediately sank, and carried Young 
to safety. He then went back to Smith, 
dived several times and brought the body 
to the surface, but it was impossible to revive 


im. , 

William G. Holford, Jr., aged 14, First 
Class Scout of Troop 110, Portland, Ore., 
rescued Marjorie Chapman, aged 13, from 
drowning. This was an ice accident and 
occurred while the girl was walking across 
a frozen lake when the ice suddenly broke. 
She screamed for help and began to struggle. 
The water at this point was fifteen feet deep. 
The Scout was about twenty feet away when 
he heard her scream as she fell through the 
ice. He ran as near to her as he felt was safe, 
laid down and began to crawl out so he could 
reach her, but the ice broke before he could 
get to her, and he fell into the water. She 
took hold of his shoulder and he swam about 
five feet until he reached ice that he could 
hold on to. In the meantime two other girls 
lay down on the ice, making a chain, and 
pulled them out. 

William Bennett, aged 13, Tenderfoot 
Scout of Troop 24, Dobbs Ferry, New York, 
saved a little boy six years old from drowning. 
This was the Scout’s second rescue within a 
few months. 

The accident occurred in the Hudson 
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help. He had now crouched down to the 
ground a few yards away from ,me, and 
then suddenly, like an arrow from a 
bow, he sprang through the air with a 
mighty bound and landed plump on top 
of me, half smashing me with his weight. 
There he crouched on my chest, grinning 
down into my face at very close quarters. 
Luckily, at that moment my big Afghan 
servant ran up and, seizing the brute, dragged 
him off. 

He soon showed me that Squirks’ rough- 


ness was all well meant, and that he merely 
wanted me to play with him. 

But his efforts at play were rather alarming 
to strangers and so after this adventure I 
kept Squirks tied up by a long chain to his 
collar, the other end being attached to a tree. 

He used to love to climb up in the tree and 
lie flat along a big branch. 

One day, when I was away, he attempted 
to jump out of the tree, but unfortunately his 
chain caught up over a branch and hanged 
him, and that was the end of jolly old Squirks. 


River. The Scout was fishing with some 
friends when a cry went up that a boy had 
fallen in the river. He ran to the spot and 
began to dive to recover the body. The 
third dive (the last two were from the surface 
of the water) was successful, and he brought 
the boy to the surface with him and towed 
him ashore, a distance of about fifty feet. 

Lawrence Bee, aged 17, Eagle Scout of 
Troop 28, Provo, Utah, saved two girls from 
drowning. The accident occurred in a rapid 
mountain stream filled with dangerous rocks. 
The two girls were wading in the river hand 
in hand. Suddenly they stepped into deep 
water and went under. One could swim a 
little, the other not at all, and the swift 
current made it impossible for them to do 
anything but struggle. Scout Bee was on 
the bank when he saw the accident and dived 
in after them. After a hard struggled he 
succeeded in getting them out of the swift 
current. One of the girls was here able to 
help herself, but the other had to be carried 
ashore. 

Sidney Hershowitz, aged 14, Tender- 
foot Scout of Troop 30 of Washington, D. C., 
saved a 16-year-old girl from drowning 
in the Potomac River. A party of young 
people were in a boat. It was at high tide 
and the water was about nine feet deep. One 
of the girls, thinking it was shallow,| jumped 
out expecting to wade to a float about seven 
yards away. She could not swim and shrieked 
for help when she felt herself sinking. Her 
sister sprang after her and tried to help her 
but the frantic girl fought with her, so that 
she was powerless. One of the boys who 
could not swim, jumped out to try to help 
the two girls and was dragged down. 

Meantime Scout Hershowitz, attracted by 
the screams, came to the rescue. He swam 
to the struggling girl who grappled with him. 
He pulled her under the water to break the 
hold, and began to tow her with a hair carry. 

He swam with her to the boat and they 
threw a rope to him. This he directed them 
to cast out to the boy who was still struggling 
in the water. He himself climbed into the 
boat and pulled the girl in. The Scout then 
rowed the boat to shore. Scout Hershowitz 
is paralyzed in his left leg. 
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At last the relieving force drew near, and 
the Boers resolved to make one great effort 
to capture the town before it arrived. They 
succeeded in breaking through the outer 
defences and in penetrating the town, but 
B. P. writes: “We checked them at our 
inner line of defense, so they could not get 
into the heart of the place. We closed our 
outer line about them, so when day dawned 
they found: themselves shut in. Only after 
nightfall did we finish the job and drove the 
Boers out of the place.” 

The next day, May 17, Mafeking was re- 
lieved. 

He writes: “‘I am like a spring that had 
been bent to the breaking point, and has 
now been released.” 

On May 18 he woke up as from a dream 
to find himself a hero in the eyes of the 
world. Lord Wolseley wrote him: “You 
have now the ball at your feet, barring 
accidents greatness is in front of you!” All 
England went mad with joy, bells rang, towns 
were illuminated, bonfires were lighted. 
Everyone from the old Queen down wrote to 
congratulate him. Babies, colts, puppies and 
even white mice were named for him! 

He was promptly promoted to be a major 
general. In the meantime he set quietly 
about his next job, which was to get together 
what forces he could to clear the surrounding 
country and, at the request of the High 
Commissioner, to raise a police force for 
South Africa in accordance with.a scheme 
he had already drawn up. 

Everywhere he went he was cheered and 
welcomed by crowds, sometimes carried 
bodily on the shoulders of enthusiasts. We 
know what Lindbergh is going through 
trying to avoid the publicity that is thrust 
upon him, and we can imagine something of 
the kind happened to Sir Robert, even 
though Englishmen may not be so merciless 
as our reporters. 


In 1903 he was offered the -post of In- 
spector-General of Cavalry in England, the 
most enviable position in the Cavalry Service, 
and accepted it 

Sometime_during the next few years he 
published a book called: “Aids to 
Scouting” intended for soldiers, but to his 
surprise he found that it was used in boys’ 
schools, and not only that, but in girls’ 
schools also. He therefore set to work to re- 
write it for boys, and this was the real be- 
ginning of Scouting, though at the time Sir 
Robert had no idea of starting a separate 
movement; he thought he was giving some- 
thing for the existing associations of boys to 
use and incorporate in their work. 

No sooner, however, had he issued the 
first of a series of pamphlets, called ‘‘Scout- 
ing for Boys,” than troops began to form all 
over England, and he was besieged with 
letters asking for more! It was soon evident 
that something must be done, so a meeting 
was called at the Crystal Palace for Boy 
Scouts. They came by the thousand, and 
not only boys, but 2,000 girls came also. In 
consternation Sir Robert turned for help to 
his sister, and she started the association of 
Girl Guides, which has also spread all over 
the world. 

I first met Sir Robert when he and Lady 
Baden-Powell came to America at the invi- 
tation of Mrs. Low, who had brought books 
and badges of the Girl Guides to this country 
to start the movement here, under the name 
of Girl Scouts, and had asked the Chief 
Scout to visit it. Perhaps some members of 
the Girl Scout Committee felt this visit was 
unnecessary, that we in America were quite 
capable of adapting the Scout program to 
suit the needs of America. In fact we had 
gone carefully over the Promise and laws, 
and intended to make changes that we thought 
would be improvements both in the wording 
and in the meaning. There was in fact a 


distinct prejudice against this “inspection” 
as we considered it. It took only one short 
interview to show us our mistake, that there 
was reason behind every word and every 
detail of the book Sir Robert had written 
for the girls, that every word was the right 
word to carry the meaning. From that 
interview we came away wiser, and with a 
glimmer of understanding of what Scouting 
might mean. It is only by degrees that one 
learns to appreciate this wonderful gift of 
Scouting. Perhaps no one, not even Sir 
Robert, when he started it, realized the great 
possibilities inherent in it. 

It was with interest and some curiosity 
that my husband and.I went to stay with 
the Baden-Powells, soon after we had met 
them here. They live in the little village 
of Bentley, in Hampshire, about forty miles 
south of London, in a green, fertile district. 
You know when you have reached Bentley 
by the large open book standing on the right 
hand side of the road as you enter the village, 
which tells you the chief points of its history. 
Not a huge sign like the open book advertis- 
ing United States Tires, though it was from 
that sign that Sir Robert got the idea, but 
of good size, and of wood carved and colored 
by the Boy Scouts of Bentley. 

A quarter of a mile farther on, also on the 
right, you turn into the narrow lane leading 
to Pax Hill. When, soon after the war, the 
Baden-Powells were looking for a place in 
the country where the children would have 
room to play and they would find refuge 
from the interruptions and distractions of 
London, they picked out Bentley, and this 
particular house, as just the spot they 
wanted, but without knowing if it were for 
sale. They found it was not! Two ladies 
owned it, and lived there contentedly, with 
no idea of moving. Sadly the B. P.’s turned 
away, but with permission to eat their 
luncheon on the lawn. What persuasion 














they used then or later, is unknown, but 
somehow the two ladies were persuaded to 
change their minds, and Pax Hill changed 
owners. 

The house has taken on completely the 
character of its new owners. Every bit of it 
speaks of them, from the big room with its 
huge fireplace designed by Sir Robert, to the 
new bathroom, where one finds oneself at 
the bottom of a pool with friendly fish 
swishing about the walls, imploring | the 
bather, in no uncertain words which issue 
from their mouths, not to draw a deep bath, 
as the water supply is limited, and fish 
life will suffer from drouth. Water colors of 
-scenes in all parts of the world adorn the 
walls. A beautiful bust of John Smith, 
founder of Virginia and an ancester of Sir 
Robert’s, shows that his artistic taste is not 
confined to painting. On a landing of the 
stairs is the skin of a lion which just did not 
kill the hunter. The wood box once con- 
tained the blood of human victims which 
was required by an amiable African king to 
give just the right shade of red to his “pal- 
ace” walls! On the walls are many trophies 
of the chase, and of the grim sport of sup- 
pressing the cruelty of African potentates. 
One wall is covered with presentation swords 
with gold and jewelled handles and scab- 
bards. The china in the dining-room was a 
wedding present from the city of Liverpool. 
The silver was a gift from some other city. 
Tables, chairs, and other pieces of furniture 
bear inscriptions from admiring associations. 
It is surprising that all these gifts are in good 
taste and add to the hominess as well as the 
interest of the house. Sometimes offerings 
from admiring friends and associations may 
convey the best of sentiments in rather 
unbeautiful form, but at Pax all fits the 
house and adds to the charm. It makes one 
realize the affection and admiration with 
which the Chief Scout is surrounded. The 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


automobile which took us to the station was 
a gift from Boy Scouts, no one of whom 
om more than a penny; and it was a good 
car, too. 

This is only a glimpse of his surroundings, 
but what can one say of the man of whom 
so much is known, and yet whose loveable- 
ness can be appreciated only when he is 
seen in his own home, with his own family. 
His three children, Peter, Heather, and 
Betty adore him. He jokes and romps with 
them like other fathers, but without spoiling 
them, for his understanding of children does 
not fail him with his own. He is so human 
all his relations are right. 

And Lady Baden-Powell is the Chief 
Guide, head of the Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts the world over, and this is how it 
happened. 

Sir Robert was not married when he came 
back from Africa, nor when he started the 
Boy Scouts. In his book of “Adventures of 
a Spy” he tells how, when trailing a person, 
he looked not at the face, but noted all 
details of the figure and dress, and especially 
at the feet. Now it happened that one day 
as he was walking along the street in London, 
he found himself walking behind a young 
girl who was leading a great dog on a leash. 
He was much attracted by her, though 
whether he looked high enough to see that 
she was beautiful, is not known, for it was 











into a herd of buffalo lying down, the great 
brutes lumbering to their feet with loud 
snorts of alarm and stampeding in a headlong 
gallop that made the earth shake. But all 
this was commonplace. 

“Still there is no village of the Dakota 
close,” Black Fox said after they had startled 
the buffalo, ‘“‘nor would there be, for if their 
warriors come against the Crows the villages 
would be left in safety far down the River 
of the Sand Hills.” 

“ And we are coming to a stream—see, the 
ridges and hollows all run the way we are 
traveling,” Running Antelope returned. 
“There comes the star that rises before sun. 
We must hurry and find a place to hide.” 

The hollow down which the Crows were 
running deepened until it was a wide draw, 
bending gradually in towardjwhere the day star 
was rising and now many buffalo trails showed 
plainly, but the Crows ran on the grass cropped 
short by the herd, not on the dusty paths 
where their moccasin prints would show. 

“We are coming to water that runs to the 
river of the Sand Hills and may see Dakota 
when the light comes,’ ’ Black Fox panted. 
“We must hurry and hide.” 

Then the hills on each side fell away, the 
draw opened into a wide flat, and the Crows 
could see ahead of them the dark line that 
was brush along the creek, and the damp, 
refreshing scent of water came to their nos- 
trils. Back of them they could make out in 
the dim light that bluffs of stone stood on 
each side of the draw down which they had 
come, bordering the valley of the stream. 

We will drink and find a hiding: place in 
the rocks,” Running Antelope said, and they 
kept on ‘to the water, a sluggish, muddy 
stream. They had drank and were turning 
back toward the bluffs when both threw up 
their heads like questing hounds, nostrils 
inflated, for with a light draught of air down 
the valley came a faint odor of smoke, not 
that from a live fire but that from dead ashes 
and half-burned sticks. 

“Tt cannot be a village, or we would have 
heard dogs barking before this; the Dakotas 
are dog eaters,” Running Antelope said. 
“The fire is old, still it is best to hide,” and 
they hurried to the foot of the bluffs. Here 
they found a rocky gully and climbed up it 
until they were just under the top of the cliff. 
Here they found a shelf or ledge leading to 
the left, and they went along this tillthey came 
to a cup-like hollow opening on to the ledge 
and running back into the level ground above. 
The hollow was a dense thicket of sarvice 
berry bushes loaded with the purple fruit, and 
into this the two Crow youths crawled. 

rs Bape and drink both,” Running Antelope 
said, gathering a handful of the berries. “If 
there are Dakotas along the water we need 
not leave until the night comes.” 

From where they lay under the bushes at 
the lip of the hollow they could see up and 
down the valley and suddenly both stiffened, 
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Sir Robert blows an African horn 


her feet that he remembered, and by which 
he recognized her some time after when he 
met her on a steamer bound for the West 
Indies. At the end of the voyage they were 
engaged to be married. 

Naturally Lady Baden-Powell was in- 
terested in the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Guides, and, soon after she was married, 
showed her ability as a leader of the girls; 
it was not long before she was elected by 
the other leaders of the association as 
The Chief Guide, not because she was Sir 
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Robert’s wife, but because of her fitness 
for the position. Under her leadership 
the association has grown to such dimen- 
sions that it outnumbers the Boy Scouts in 
England. 

Sir Robert has shown the same good sense 
and good judgment in his selection of his 
helpmate as he has shown throughout life in 
all his decisions. The Baden-Powells are a 
merry, happy family, happy in their own 
lives, and in their great contribution of happi- 
ness to others. 

Was it a sacrifice for Sir Robert to give 
up the Army, in the midst of a brilliant 
career? Perhaps when the Great War came, 
he may have wished he could serve his 
country again as a soldier. But what of 
the Boy Scouts in the war? Their record 
was a fine one, and so was that of the Girl 
Guides. Then was shown the value of Scout 
training to be prepared to meet emergencies, 
to be useful, to be trusted! No, I do not 
believe Sir Robert has any regret. Scouting 
is the finest, jolliest game in the world. It 
transforms drudgery into fun, it makes train- 
ing of all kinds interesting, and by preparing 
boys and girls to meet the difficulties of life, 
it eliminates hardship. There is nothing like 
it. All can enjoy it, the leaders as well as 
the children. All honor to the Founder and 
Great Chief Scout, General Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell! 
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for less than four bow shots distant a spark 
of light gleamed, then quickly grew to a blaze. 
Another and another followed until many 
shone and by their light, and that of the fast 
growing day, the Crows could see moving 
figures, and beyond them the dim shapes of 
horses grazing on the flat between the willows 
along the stream and the bluffs that bordered 
the valley. 

“‘A war band, for there are no lodges,” 
Black Fox said. ‘We cannot tell yet if they 
are Dakota or Cheyenne and it is well that 
we are hidden, for to find us and count the 
first coup would give them brave hearts to 
fight the Crows.” 

Running Antelope laughed. “It may be, 
almost brother, that we shall be the first to 
touch an enemy, for even if they found us we 
would be hard to come at and we have good 
bows and many war arrows—there would be 
women wailing in the Dakota lodges even as 
the warriors danced our scalps.” 

By this time the Crows could see the camp 
plainly. Many little fires were going so 
that a slight haze of smoke filled the flat, 
even though the fires were made of dried 
twigs. Men were cooking game that had 
been killed the day before, others, having 
eaten, were going among the horses, catching 
their own by taking hold of the dragging raw- 
hide rope which had been fastened to each 
animal’s neck when they had been freed 
from picket at the first light. Soon scouts 
and hunters were riding out in all directions, 
but the main body showed no intention of 
moving. Some of the loose horses began to 
drift down the valley until they were under 
the hiding place of the Crows, a few mounted 
men watching them, the riders of other ani- 
mals picketing them on fresh grass. 

“They are Dakotas and many,” Running 
Antelope said, for they could now count more 
than five hundred horses, and the war paint 
on the shoulders and necks of some of them, 
and on the faces and bodies of the horse 
guards could be made out. “Those are 
Dakota war bonnets, and their lance shafts 
are heavier than those of the Crows. They 
do not have the straight and slender trees 
that grow in the mountains.” 

“And there go some to send up a signal 
smoke,” Black Fox rejoined, indicating a 
dozen or more warriors who were climbing 
the bluffs on the other side of the creek, car- 
rying small bundles of willow twigs. “The 
Dakotas are waiting for others; perhaps the 
Cheyennes.” 

“‘ And before we are done we may also send 
up a smoke, as Spotted Cat did long ago,” 
Running Antelope answered. ‘‘He died 


under the Blackfoot arrows, but the smoke 
was seen and the Blackfeet driven back, as 
will be the Dakotas, never shall they take the 
country of the Crows.” 

““Let us hope that none of the Dakotas see 
our tracks at the water,” Black Fox said, 
“‘or we may never send up that smo! 


“Their horses have trampled them out 
already,” Running Antelope answered. ‘The 
Dakotas are fools in war; never would Crows 
let their horses go to the water until the banks 
had been looked over for tracks. If none of 
the Dakotas become hungry for berries and 
climb up here we are safe.” 

Already the Dakotas who had climbed 
the opposite bluff had built two fires, and 
when they were well alight smothered one 
with green grass so that a thick white smoke 
arose, and on the other they tossed buffalo 
fat that smoked blackly. Then, holding 
robes over the fires for a short space, then 
jerking them away, they caused smoke balls 
to rise straight into the still air, varying 
the colors and intervals between the pufis. 
The fires were then scattered and the men 
stood keenly watching the hill tops far to 
the east. Scarcely had the smoke faded, 
high in the air, than from one of the distant 
hills a single slender spire of black arose and 
the Dakota signalers, shouting to the warriors 
in the flat below and being answered with loud 
yells, took their way back down the bluff. 

“‘Cheyennes come to join the Dakotas,” 
Running Antelope announced, for the Crows | Mitterd 
had seen the signal and answer. “Both will 
stay on this water to-night, and before sun 
rises again we will have struck our blow, and 
either be far on our way or dead in the Da- 
kota camp.” 

The day passed slowly, one or the other 
of the Crows sleeping, the other lying prone 
at the edge of the thick brush always on the 
watch. They ate freely of the berries and also 
some of their dried meat. Below them the 
camp was quiet. Warriors were always at the 
fires cooking and eating, making ready for 
the time when perhaps for days they would 
have no food. Hunters were continually 
coming in, their horses loaded with buffalo 
meat taken after the Indian fashion at such 
times, that is, by taking all or a part of the 
hide with as much flesh as would adhere to 
it, cutting close to the bones, then throwing 
the bloody load across their horses’ backs 
and riding in on top, leaving the balance 
of the carcase for the wolves. 

In the late afternoon Black Fox, who was 
on watch, awakened Running Antelope, for 
some news had reached the Dakotas and the 
camp was buzzing. Everywhere warriors 
were donning war bonnets and the splen- 
didly embroidered war-shirts, some who had 
their horses on picket mounting and riding 
toward the hills, others hurriedly catching 
their animals and gathering in a body. 

Sentinels on hills to the east were signaling, 
until at last scattered horsemen appeared on 
the ridge bordering the valley in that direction. 
As these rode down the slope others rose in 
sight, then the main body of the Cheyennes, 
hundreds strong, poured in a long line over 
the ridge and entered the valley; a body of 
wild horsemen glittering and colorful in their 
barbaric splendor of paint and war trappings. 
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No sooner were the Cheyennes on. the level 
ground than the Dakota warriors at the camp 
charged forward, advancing in a solid mass, 
their horses running belly to the ground, until 
it seemed that they must surely dash head- 
long into the Cheyennes. Then, pulling up 
their mounts so suddenly that the horses, 
sitting back on their haunches with stiffly 
extended front legs, ploughed up clouds of 
dust as they slid, the Dakota welcomed their 
allies with savage warwhoops, and opening 
to right and left, escorted the Cheyennes to 
the camp, the newcomers dismounting just 
below the Dakotas. 

Soon their grazing horses covered the 
creek bottom and warriors came from the 
Dakotas staggering under the loads of meat, 
or with invitations to come and eat with 
them. 

The sun had set by this time and in the 
gathering dusk the two young Crows, feeling 
sure that they would not be seen, crept to 
the extreme edge of the thicket and lay there, 
intently watching the scene below. So en- 
grossed were they that they never heard the 
soft tread of moccasined feet until two 
Dakota warriors, coming along the edge of 
the hollow, passed within a few steps and 
stopping short of the brink stood watching, 
their eyes so fixed on the swarm of warriors 
below that they did not see the half-hidden 
figures under the bushes. Evidently the 
Dakotas had left their horses back of the 
brush and when they turned to go back to 
them Running Antelope and Black Fox would 
be in plain sight. 

Slowly and with infinite caution, the two 
Crows drew themselves forward and rose to 
one knee, drawing arrows from their quivers 
and fitting them to the bow string as they 
did so, but some rustle of the leaves must 
have sounded a warning to the Dakotas for 
they whirled in a flash, also whipping arrows 
from their quivers, but it was too late—the 
Crows were ready, and the Dakotas pitched 
forward with only a strangled cry from their 
pierced throats. 

Straining their ears, both the Crows lis- 
tened for the fierce yell which should an- 
nounce that some of those in the flat below 
had seen their comrades fall, but time passed 
and no war whoop came. The Dakotas had 
fallen away from the brink of the cliff so 
the bodies were not in sight from,the valley 
and in the dusk and with the turmoil of the 
camp, none had noticed what had occurred. 

Running Antelope took a second arrow 
from his bow and slid it back into the quiver. 
- “The killing was not seen,” he said. “Let 
us draw the Dakotas back into the brush and 
plan what is best to be done.” 

When they had done this the Crows went 
to the upper edge of the thicket and there 
found the horses of the two Dakotas, the 
warriors having left them there while they 
walked forward to look over the bluff. 


in fight as does the great gray bear when a 
ring of horsemen surround one on open 
ground, striking blows at its foes as the 
arrows and lances are driven home.” 

Black Fox kindled at this. “That is a 
good thought,” he replied. “As you say, 
none will know that we are Crows, and we 
may be able to teach these Dakotas and 
Cheyennes that the Crows fly far and strike 
hard. Also, we may make good our escape 
and still take horses with us.” 

So they fastened the horses of the slain 
Dakotas to the bushes, for they would not be 
seen in the dark, put on the Dakota war 
dress and placed their own bows in the 
Dakotas bow cases and their arrows in the 
Dakota quivers, even taking the Dakota 
belts and knives, for their enemies had sharp 
eyes. The weapons of the Dakotas they left 
with the horses, which the two Crows ex- 
pected they might have to come back to 
and use in making their escape, then they 
went down through the brush in the gully 
and out into the flat. 

Everywhere were small fires, and between 
them warriors passing back and forth, some 
muffled in their robes in the usual Indian 
fashion, for the night chill of those high 
plains was in the air. Running Antelope 
and Black Fox, having brought with them 
the robes of the Dakotas, muffled themselves 
likewise in the light cow-skin robes, drawing 
close around them the softly curled hair side 
and leaving outward the flesh side, dressed 
to whiteness and having painted on them 
Dakota emblems, so all took them for 
Dakotas. 

Many of the Cheyennes were still eating, 
preparing themselves for they knew not what 
hours of hardship when food would be hard 
to come by; but among the Dakota, full fed 
and rested, preparations were going on for 
a great war dance that the warriors might 
make their hearts brave against the Crows, 
and the two young men mingled with some 
Cheyennes looking on. 

A fire flamed in the center of a cleared 
space and already to the monotonous thud- 
ding of the war drums a ring of Dakota war- 
riors, stripped to the waist and hideous in 
their paint, their faces contorted in their 
frenzy, circled around the fire, stamping their 
feet in time with the booming drums. 

Close to the fire another Dakota, knife in 
one hand, a long lock of black hair in the 
other, related in vivid pantomime the death 
struggle which led to taking the ghastly 
trophy from a Pawnee brave. 

“ And thus will I do to the dogs of Crows,” 
he yelled, shaking the scalp above his head, 
then dropped back among the stamping, 
circling, yelling warriors, and another dancer 
took his place by the fire. 

Running Antelope’s hand closed on his 
knife haft. “It may be that the scalp of 
this boaster shall go back with us to the 


Crow villages together with the two that we 
already have,” he snarled. ‘‘See, the other 
edge of the dancing ring is close to the brush 
along the creek—if we were there that Da- 
kota might come near.”’ He led the way 
there, keeping well back among the wavering 
shadows cast by the dancers, but when they 
entered the tall willows higher than their 
heads, both saw something that drove all 
else from their minds. In a cleared space 
next the water a small lodge had been erected, 
lances being used for poles and buffalo robes 
for covering. No Dakota was near, but even 
as they looked the Crows saw a strange figure 
approaching. 

It was that of a tall and heavily built 
Dakota, wearing no war dress but instead 
he was stripped to the waist, his body 
painted in curious and awesome symbolic 
figures and wearing on his head a mask made 
from the head-skin of a wolf, the jaws wide 
open and the lips drawn back from the white 
fangs. In one hand the figure bore a cylinder 
of gaily painted rawhide from which dangled 
feathers of many colors and the skins of 
white weasel with their black tipped tails; 
in the other hand was a buckskin sack painted 
a dead black. 

Both Crows shrank back out of sight. 
“Ha, a medicine man of the Dakota tocon- 
sult the spirits and make the Dakotas strong 
against the Crows,” Running Antelope whis- 
pered. ‘‘When he goes inside and closes the 
lodge flap we will slip around among the brush 
to the back. None of the Dakotas will come 
near, and this may be our great deed—to 
show the Dakota dogs that the Crows can 
strike their medicine man in the midst of 
a thousand warriors. After a blow like that 
they will have little heart to come against us, 
knowing their medicine to be of little good 
against the strong medicine of the Crows.” 

“Would you strike a sacred medicine 
man?” Black Fox asked, aghast. 

““Of the Dakotas—to save our own people 
—yes,’”’ Running Antelope answered, ‘‘come,” 
and he led the way to the back of the lodge, 
for the Dakota had gone in and closed the 
doorway. After a moment light began to 
show through the spaces between the hastily 
thrown on robes, for the lodge was simply 
a shelter for a short time. With their eyes 
to these crevices both Running Antelope and 
Black Fox could see all that was taking place 
inside. 

Out of sight of his followers the Dakota 
had taken off his mask, built a small fire, 
taking willow twigs from a pile at one side, 
and was now arranging some robes that lay 
on the ground into a comfortable couch. 
Taking a seat on this, his face to the fire and 
his back to the watching Crows, he drew to 
him the black buckskin sack and became 
busy at something—what, they could not see. 

Notwithstanding the brave talk of Run- 
ning Antelope, both-he and Black Fox shook 
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with dread, for belief in the awful powers of 
the medicine men had been taught them from 
childhood, and both expected to behold some 
strange and terrible rite—perhaps they them- 
selves would be blasted where they stood for 
their sacrilege. Still, hope to strike a blow 
for the honor of the Crows held them fast. 

The medicine man was leaning forward 
over the fire, now sunk to glowing coals that 
left the lodge in half darkness, smoke began 
to curl above his head and he spoke, at 
which the venturesome Crows felt the hair 
on the backs of their necks rise; plainly, the 
spirits were about to be summoned. Then 
the odor of the smoke reached them and 
drawing back they slipped silently a little 
farther around the lodge and peering through 
other openings saw that the fearsome med- 
icine man was broiling a buffalo tongue over 
the coals. 

Running Antelope grasped his friend by the 
shoulder and shook with silent laughter, 
then both resumed their watch. Tongue 
after tongue the Dakota drew from the black 
sack and broiled and ate until he could hold 
no more. Then, drawing a long and splen- 
did pipe from the rawhide cylinder he stuffed 
it with tobacco, also taken from the black 
sack, and smoked in comfortable sloth, en- 
tirely unaware of the fierce eyes glaring at 
him not a yard distant. Finally, the pipe 
finished, he lay back on the couch, drew one 
of the robes over him and slept, safe and sur- 
rounded by a thousand picked warriors of 
the allied tribes. 

Discarding their Dakota dress, for if dis- 
covered it could not help them now, and 
they needed perfect freedom of movement, 
very slowly and cautiously the Crows crept 
under the covering of the lodge and the 
Dakota awoke with strangling hands at his 
throat and a crushing weight on his body. 
Then, choked to unconsciousness, bound 
hand and foot with strips cut from the robes 
and with a wad of one of them stuffed into 
his mouth, the medicine man recovered to 
see the two busily at work covering parts of 
the robe walls of the lodges with figures and 
designs, crudely and hastily drawn with the 
charred ends of sticks taken from the fire, 
but conveying in the universal sign language 
used by all the tribes much derisive comment 
on the warlike activities of the allied nations 
of the Dakotas and Cheyennes. ' 

Then, each solemnly and formally pricking 
the enraged medicine man with the point of 
his knife just enough to draw blood, and 
cutting an additional notch on his coup stick, 
each already having one for the two slain 
Dakotas, the exultant Crows crept out of the 
lodge, leaving the Dakota firmly fastened to 
a couple of lances driven into the ground. 

With the first daylight there was uproar 
in the Dakota camp, for several good war 
ponies were missing from where they had 
been picketed, and the first scouts to climb 
to the upland found the horses 





“What could be better!” ex- 
claimed Black Fox. ‘Here Ms 
we have two good war ponies 
out of sight of the camp, and 
it is now dark. Let us take the 
weapons and war dress of the 
Dakotas as a sign that we speak 
truth, and ride with the news of 
what we have seen. When sun 
rises we will be far beyond 
reach.” 

To this Running Antelope 
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two Crows had left, having 
taken fresher and well-fed ani- 
mals from the camp, and inside 
of a few moments the scalped 
bodies were discovered. 

While a party was hurriedly 
formed to take the trail of the 
marauders, some of the chiefs 
noted the absence of the medi- 
cine man and after some search 


would not agree. ‘‘ No,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘it is in my mind that 
we can do a great deed—one 
that will be long spoken of in 
the Crow lodges. As great a 
war band as this cannot move 
far without being seen by some 
of those who came with us. It 
is likely that they have already 
seen the Cheyennes and perhaps 
followed them, and our com- 
rades can carry the news. Let 
us put on the war dress of these 
two Dakoias and go into their 
camp. We can stay among the 
Cheyennes and not be noticed, 
they cannot tell we are not 
Dakotas.” 

Black Fox did not like this 
plan. ‘Let us wait until near 
day and then take some good 
war ponies with us, as did 
Many Horses and those with 
him from the Blackfeet—that 
was a great deed. 

“They were ten and wé are 
two,” Running Antelope an- 
swered, “and it is no longer 
such a great thing to take 
horses from the Dakotas. So 
let us go into the Dakota camp 
and if we are discovered die 
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